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PREFACE 

T his book, The Sleeper Awakes^ was written in that 
remote and comparatively happy yealf 1898. It is 
the first of a series of books which I have ^tten at 
intervals since that time; The World Set Free is the latest; 
they are all " fantasies of possibility *'; each one takes some 
great creative tendency, or group of tendencies, and develops 
its possible consequences in the future. The War in the Air 
did that for example with aviation, and is perhaps, as a fore¬ 
cast, the most successful of them all The present volume 
takes up certain ideas already very much discussed in the con¬ 
cluding years of the last century, the idea of the growtl^of the 
towns and the depopulation of the country-side and the de¬ 
gradation of labour through the higher organisation of in¬ 
dustrial production. " Suppose these forces to go on,'* that is 
the fundamental hypothesis of the story. 

The " Sleeper ” is of course the average man, who owns 
everything—did he but choose to take hold of his possessions— 
and who neglects everything. He wakes up to find himself 
the puppet of a conspiracy of highly intellectual men in a world 
whi^ is a practical realisation of Mr. Belloc's nightmare of 
the S^vile State. And the book resolves itself into as vigorous 
an imagination as the writer's quali^ permitted of this world 
of base servitude in hypertrophied cities. 

Will such a world ever exist } 

I will confess I doubt it. At the time when I wrote this story 
I had a considerable belief in its possibility, but later on, in 
Anticipations (1900), I made a very careful analysis of the 
causes of town aggregation and showed that a period of town 
dispersal was already beginning. And the thesis of a gradual 
systematic enslavement of organised labour, presupposes an 
intelligence a power of combination, and a wickedness in the 
class of rich financiers and industrial organisers, such as this 
class certainly does not possess, and probably cannot possess. 
A body of men who had the character and the largeness of 
imagination necessary to combine and overcome the natural 
insubordination of the worker would have a character and 
lameness of imagination too fine and great for any such plot 
against humanity. 1 was young in those days, I was thirty- 
two, I had met few big business men, and I still thought 
them as wicked, able men. It was only later that 1 realued 
that on the C9ntrary they were, for the most part, rather 
foolish plungers, fortunate and energetic rather than capable, 
vulgar rather than wicked, and quite incapable of world-wide 
constructive plans or generous combined action. " Ostrog," 
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n The Sleeper Awakes^ gave way to realit^r when I drew Uncle 
Ponderevo in Tono~Bungay. The great city of this story is no 
nore than a nightmare of Capitalism triumphant, a nightmare 
hat was dreamt nearly a quarter of a century ago. It is a 
antastic possibility no logger jiossible. Much evil may be in 
tore for mankind, but to this immense, grim organisation of 
ervitude, our race will never come. 

^ ' H. G. WELLS. 

Easton Glbbb, Dunuow, 192 x 
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CHAPTER ONE 




INSOMNIA 

O NE afternoon at low water Mr. Isbister, a young artist 
lodging at Boscastle, walked from t^t clace to the 
picturesque cove of Pentargen, desiring to'examine the 
caves there. Half-way down the precipitous path* to the 
Pentargen beach he came suddenly upon a man sitting in an 
attitude of profound distress beneath a projecting mass of 
rock. The hands of this man hung limply over his knees, his 
e3res were red and staring before him, and his face was wet 
with tears. 

He glanced round at Isbister's footfall. Both men were 
disconcerted, Isbister the more so, and to override the awk¬ 
wardness of his involuntary pause he remarked with an*air of 
mature conviction that the weather was hot for the time of 
year. 

" Very,” answered the stranger shortly, hesitated a second, 
and added in-a colourless tone, ” I can't sleep.” 

Isbister stopped abruptly. ” No ? ” was all he said, but 
his bearing conveyed bis helpful impulse. 

” It may sound incredible,” said the stranger, turning 
weary eyes to Isbister’s face and emphasising his words with 
a langhid hand, ” but I have had no sleep — no sleep at all 
for six nights.” 

” Had advice ? ” 

” Yes. Bad advice for the most part. Drugs. My 
nervous system. . . . They are all very well for the run of 
people. It’s hard to explain. I dare not take . . . suffi¬ 
ciently powerful drugs.” 

” That makes it difficult,” said Isbister. 

He stood helplessly in the narrow path, perplexed what to 
do. Clearly the man wanted to talk. An idea natural 
enough under the circumstances, prompted him to keep the 
conversatioif going. ”I've never suffered from sleeplessness 
myself,” he said in a tone of commonplace gossip, ” but in 
those cases I have known, people have usually found some¬ 
thing-” 

” I dare make no experiments.” 

He spoke wearily. He gave a gesture of rejection, and for 
a sptice both men were silent. 

” Exercise ? ” suggested Isbister diffidently, with a glance 
from his interlocutor’s face of wretchedness to the touring 
costume he wore. 

” That is what I have tried. Unwisely perhaps. I have 
followed the coast, day after day—from New Quay. It hu 
only added muscular fatigue to the mentaL The cause of this 
unrest was overwork—^trouble. There was something^-” 
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He stopped as if from sheer fati^e. He rubbed his fore¬ 
bead with a lean hand. He resumed speech like one who talks 
to himself. 

“ I am a lone wolf, a solitary man, wandering through a 
world in which I have no part. I am wifeless—childless— 
who is it speaks of the childless as the dead twigs of the tree 
of life ? I ai^ wifeless, childless—I could find no duty to do. 
No desirp even in my heart. One thing at last I set myself 
to do. 

" I said, I will do this ; and to do it, to overcome the inertia 
of this dull body, I resorted to drugs. Great God, I've had 
enough of drugs I I don't know if you feel the heavy incon¬ 
venience of the body, its exasperating demand of time from 
the mind—time—life ! Live I We only live in patches. 
We have to eat, and then come the dull digestive complacencies 
—or irritations. We have to take the air or else our thoughts 
grow sluggish, stupid, run into gulfs and blind alleys. A 
thousand distractions arise from within and without, and then 
comes drowsiness and sleep. Men seem to live for sleep. How 
little of a man's day is his own—even at the best! And then 
come those false friends, those Thug helpers, the alkaloids that 
stifle natural fatigue and kill rest—black cofiee, cocaine " 

“ I see,” said Isbister. 

” I did my work,” said the sleepless man with a querulous 
intonation. 

” And this is the price 7 ” * 

“ Yes.” 

For a little while the two remained without speaking. 

” You cannot imagine the craving for rest that I feel—a 
hunger and thirst. For six long days, since my work was done, 
my mind has been a whirlpool, swift, unprogressive and 
incessant, a torrent of thoughts leading nowhere, spinning 
round swift and steady-” 

He paused. ” Towards the gulf.” 

” You must sleep,” said Isbister decisively, and with an air 
of a remedy discovered. ” Certainly you must sle^p.” 

” My mind is perfectly lucid. It was never clearer. But I 
know I am drawing towards the vortex. Presently-” 

” Yes ? ” 

” You have seen things go down an eddy ? Out of the 
light of the day, out of this sweet world of sanity—down-” 

” But,” expostulated Isbister. ^ 

The man threw out a hand towards him, and his eyes were 
wild, and his voice suddenly high. ** I shall kill myself. If 
in no other way—at the foot of yonder dark precipice there, 
where the waves are green, and the white surge lifts and falls, 
and that little thre^ of water trembles down. There at 
any*rateis . . . sleep.” 

” That^s unreasonable,” said Isbister, startled at the man’s 
hysterical gust of emotion. ” Drugs are better than that.” 
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“ There at any rate is sleep,” repeated the stranger, not 
heeding him. 

Isbister looked at him. " It's not a cert, you know,” he 
remarked. ” There's a clifi like that at Lulworth Cove—as 
high, anyhow—and a little girl fell mom top to bottom. And 
lives to-day—sound and well.'' 

” But those rocks there ? *' 0 

” One might lie on them rather dismally through a cold 
night, broken bones grating as one shivered, chill water 
splashing over you. Eh ? ” 

Their eyes met. ” Sorry to upset your ideals,” said Isbister 
with a sense of devil-may-careish brilliance. ” But a suicide 
over that cliJQF (or any cliff for the matter of that), really, as 
an artist-” He laughed. ” It's so damned amateurish.” 

” But the other thing,” said the sleepless man irritably, 
"the other thing. No man can keep sane if night after 
night-” • 

" Have you been walking along this coast alone ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" Silly sort of thing to do. If you'll excuse my saying 
so. Alone T As you say ; body fag is no cure for brain fag. 
Who told you to ? No wonder; walking! And the sun 
on your head, heat, fag, solitude, all the day long, and then, 
I suppose, you go to bed and try very hard—eh ? ” 

Isb^ter stopped short and looked at the sufferer doubtfully. 

" Look at ^ese rocks! ” cried the seated man with a 
sudden force of gesture. " Look at that sea that has shone 
and quivered there for ever! See the white spume rush into 
darkness under that great cliff. And this blue vault, with the 
blinding sun pouring from the dome of it. It is your world I 
You accept it, you rejoice in it. It warms and supports and 
delights you. And for me-” 

He turned his head and showed a ghastly face, bloodshot 
pallid eyes and bloodless lips. He spoke almost in a whisper. 

" It is the garment of my misery. The whole world ... is 
the garmentof my misery.” 

Isbister looked at all the wild beauty of the sunlit cliffs 
about them and back to that face of despair. For a moment 
he was silent. 

He started, and made a gesture of impatient rejection. 

" You get a night's sleep,” he said, " and you won't see much 
miffiry out here. Take my word for it.” 

He was quite sure now that this was a providential encounter. 
Only half an hour ago he had been feeling horribly bored. 
Here was employment the bare thought of which was righteous 
self-applause. He took possession forthwith. The first need 
of this exhausted being was companionship. He flung himself 
down on the steeply sdoping turf beside the motionless seated 
figure, and threw out a skirmishing line of gossip. 

His hearer lapsed into apathy; he stared dismally, sea'ward 
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and spoke only in answer to Isbister’s direct questions—and 
qot to all of those. But he made no objection to this bene¬ 
volent intrusion upon his despair. 

He seemed even grateful, and when presently Isbister, 
feeling that his unsupported talk was losing vigour, suggested 
that they should reascend the steep and return towards 
Boscastle, alleging the view into Blackapit, he submitted 
quietly. ^Half-way up he began talking to himself, and 
abruptly turned a ghastly face on his helper. “ What can 
be happening ? '* he askra with a gaunt illustrative hand. 
“ What can be happening ? Spin, spin, spin, spin. It goes 
round and round, round and round for evermore.” 

He stood with his hand circling. 

” It's all right, old chap,” said Isbister with the air of an 
old friend. “ Don’t worry yourself. Trust to me.” 

The man dropped his hand. They went over the brow and 
to the headland beyond Penally, with the sleepless man 
gesticulating ever and again, and shaking fragmentary things 
concerning his whirling brain. At the he^land they stood by 
the seat that looks into the dark mysteries of Blac^pit, and 
then he sat down. Isbister had resumed his talk whenever the 
path had widened sufficiently for them to walk abreast. He 
was enlarging upon the complex difficulty of making Boscastle 
Harbour in bad weather, when suddenly and quite irrelevantly 
his companion interrupted him again. 

” My head is not lilra what it was,” he said. ” It’s ndt like 
what it was. There is a sort of oppression, a weight. No— 
not drowsiness, would God it were I It is like a shadow, a deep 
shadow falling suddenly and swiftly across something busy. 
Spin, spin into the darkness. The tumult of thought, the 
confusion, the eddy and eddy. I can’t express it. I can 
hardly keep my mind on it—steadily enough to tell you.” 

He stopped feebly. 

” Don’t trouble, old chap,” said Isbister. ” I think I can 
understand. At any rate, it don’t matter very much just at 
present about telling me, you know.” ^ 

The sleepless man thrust his knuckles into h!s e3res and 
rubbed them. Isbister talked while this rubbing continued, 
and then he had a fresh idea. ” Come down to my room,” 
he said, ” and try a pipe. I can show you some slmtches of 
this Blackapit. if you^d care ? ” 

The other rose obediently and followed him down |he 
steep. 

Several times Isbister heard him stumble as they came 
down, and Jiis movements were slow and hesitating. ” Come 
in with me,” said Isbister, ” and try some cigarettes and tlie 
blessed gift of alcohol. If you take ^cohol ? ” 

The stranger hesitated at the garden gate. He seemed no 
longer aware of his actions. ” I don’t drink,” he said slowly, 
coming up the garden path, and after a moment’s interval 
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repeated absently, “ No—I don’t drink. It goes round. 
Spin, it goes—spin-” 

He stumbled at the doorstep and entered the room with thg 
bearing of one who sees nothing. 

Then he sat down heavily in the easy chair. He leant 
forward with his brows on his hanfts and became motionless. 
Presently there was a faint sound in his throat. 

Isbister moved about the room with the nervousness of an 
inexperienced host, making little remarla that ^ scarcely 
required answering. He crossed the room to his |x>rtfolio, 
placed it on the table and noticed the mantel clock. 

“ I don't know if you’d care to have supper with me,” he 
said with an unlighted cigarette in his hand, his mind troubled 
with ideas of a furtive administration of chloral. ” Only cold 
mutton, you know, but passing sweet. Welsh. And a tart, 
I believe.^' He re]^ated this after momentary silence. 

The seated man made no answer. Isbister stopped, match 
in liand, regarding him. • 

The stillness lengthened. The match went out, the cigarette 
was put down unlit. The man was certainly very still. 
Isbister took up the portfolio, opened it, put it down, hesitated. 
“ Perhaps,he whispered doubtfully. Presently he glanced 
at the door and back to the figure. Then he stole on tiptoe 
out of the room, glancing at his companion after each elaborate 
pace. 

He closed the door noiselessly. The house door was stand¬ 
ing o|llen, and he went out beyond the porch, and stood where 
the monkshood rose at the comer of the garden bed. From 
this point he could see the stranger through the open window, 
still and dim, sitting head on hand. He had not moved. 

A number of children going along the road stopped and 
regarded the artist curiously. A boatman exchanged civilities 
with him. He felt that possibly his circumspect attitude 
and position looked peculiar and unaccountable. Smoking, 
perhaps, might seem more natural. He drew pipe and pouch 
from his pocket, filled the pipe slowly. 

” I wonder,” ... he said, with a scarcely perceptible loss 
of complac^cy. *' At any rate one must give him a chance.” 
He struck a match in the virile way, and proceeded to light his 
pipe. 

He heard his Landlady behind him, coming with his lamp 
lit from the kitchen. He turned, gesticulating with his pipe, 
an^ stopped her at the door of his sitting-room. He had 
some dimculty in explaining the situation in whispers, for 
she did not know he had a visitor. She retreated again with 
the lamp, stiU a little mystified to judge from her manner, and 
he resumed his hovering at the comer of the porch, flushed and 
less at his ease. 

Long after he had smoked out his pipe, and when the bats 
were abroad, curiosity dominated his complex hesitations. 
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and he stole back into his darkling sitting-room. He paused 
in the doorway. The stranger was stiU in the same attitude, 
dark against the window. &ve for the sin^ng of some sailors 
'aboard one of the little slate-carrying ships in the harbour 
the evening was very still. Outside, the spikes of monkshood 
and delphinium stood ere&t and motionless against the shadow 
of the hillside. Something flashed into Isbister's mind ; he 
started, and penning over the table, listened. An unpleasant 
suspicion grew stronger ; became conviction. Astonishment 
seized him and became—dread I 

No sound of breathing came from the seated figure I 
He crept slowly and noiselessly round the table, pausing 
twice to usten. At last he could lay his hand on the ^ck of 
the armchair. He bent down until the two heads were ear 
to ear. 

Then he bent still lower to look up at his visitor's face. He 
started violently and uttered an exclamation. The eyes were 
void spaces of white. 

He looked again and saw that they were open and with the 
pupils roiled under the lids. He was afraid. He took the 
man by the shoulder and shook him. “ Are you asleep ? ” 
he said, with his voice jumping, and again, " Are you asleep ? ” 
A conviction took possession of his mind that this man was 
dead. He became active and noisy, strode across the room, 
blundering against the table as he did so, and rang the bell. 

'* Please bring a light at once,” he said in the passage. 
** There is something wrong with my friend.” ** 

He returned to the motionless seated figure, grasped the 
shoulder, shook it, shouted. The room was flooded with 
yellow glare as his landlady entered with the light. His face 
vras white as he turned blinking towards her. ” I must fetch 
a doctor,” he said. '* It is either death or a fit. Is there a 
doctor in the village ? Where is a doctor to be found ? ” 
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T he state of cataleptic rigor into which this man had 
fallen, lasted for an unprecedented lengrii of time, 
and then he passed slowly to the flaccid stete, to a hue 
attitude suggestive of profound repose. Then it his 
eyes could to closed. 

He was removed from the hotel to the Boscastle surgery, 
and from the surgery, after some weeks, to London. But 
he still resisted every attempt at reanimation. After a time, 
for reasons that will appear later, these attempts were dis¬ 
continued. For a great space he lay in that strange con¬ 
dition, inert and stiU—neither dead nor living but as it were 
suspended, hanging midway between nothingness and exist¬ 
ence. His was a darkness unbroken by a ray of thou^t or 
sensation, a dreamless inanition, a vast space of peace. The 
tumult of his mind had swelled and risen to an abrupt climax 
of silence. Where was the man ? Where is any man when 
insensibility takes hold of him ? 

“ It seems only yesterday," said Isbister. " I remember 
it all as though it happened yesterday—clearer, perhaps, 
than if it had happened yesterday." 

It w^ the Isbister of the last chapter, but he was no longer 
a young man. The hair that had been brown and a trifle 
in excess of the fashionable length was iron grey and clipped 
close, and the face that had been pink and white was bufl 
and ruddy. He had a pointed beard shot with grey. He 
talked to an elderly man who wore a summer suit of drill 
(the summer of that year was unusually hot). This was 
Warming, a London solicitor and next of kin to Graham, 
the man who had fallen into the trance. And the two men 
stood side by side in a room in a house in London regarding 
his recumbent figure. 

It was a y^low figure lying lax upon a water-bed and clad 
in a flowing shirt, a figure with a shrunken face and a stubby 
beard, lean limbs and lank nails, and about it was a rase of 
thin glass. This glass seemed to mark off the sleeper from 
the reality of life about him, he was a thing apart, a strange, 
isolated abnormality. The two men stood close to the gk^, 
peering in. 

" The thing gave me a shock," said Isbister. " I feel a 
queer sort of surprise even now when I think of his white 
eyes. They were white, you know, rolled up. Coming here 
again brings it all back to me." 

“ Have you never seen him since that time ? " asked 
Warming. 

“ Often wanted to come," said Isbister; " but busirtess 

*7 
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nowadays is too serious a thing for much holiday keeping. 
I've been in America most of the time." 

" If I remember rightly," said Warming, " you were an 
artist ? " 

" Was. And then L became a married man. I saw it 
was all up with black and white, very soon—at least for a 
mediocrity, and I jumped on to process. Those posters on 
the Cliffs all Dover are by my people." 

" Gqpd posters," admitted the solicitor, " though I was 
sorry to see them there." 

" Last as long as the cliffs, if necessary," exclaimed Isbister 
with satisfaction. " The world changes. When he fell 
asleep twenty years ago, I was down at Boscastle with a 
box of water-colours and a noble, old-fashioned ambition. 
I didn't expect that some day my pigments would glorify the 
whole blessed coast of England, from Land's End round again 
to the Lizard. Luck comes to a man very often when he's 
not looking." 

Warming seemed to doubt the quality of the luck. " I 
just missed seeing you, if I recollect aright." 

"You came back by the trap that took me to Camelford 
railway station. It was close on the Jubilee, Victoria's 
Jubilee, because I remember the seats and fla^ in West¬ 
minster, and the row with the cabman at Chelsea." 

" The Diamond Jubilee, it was," said Warming; " the 

second one." , 

" Ah, yes I At the proper Jubilee—the Fifty Year affair 
—I was down at Wookey—a boy. I missed all that. . . . 
What a fuss we had with him ! My landlady wouldn't take 
him in, wouldn't let him stay—he looked so queer when he 
was rigid. We had to cany him in a chair up to the hotel. 
And the Boscastle doctor—it wasn't the present chap, but 
the G.P. before him—was at him until nearly two, with me 
and the landlord holding lights and so forth." 

" Do you mean—he was stiff and hard ? " 

" Stiff I—^wherever you bent him he stuck. You might 
have stood him on his head and he’d have stoiy^ed. I never 
saw such stiffness. Of course this"—he indicated the 
prostrate figure by a movement of his head—" is quite 
different. And the little doctor—^what was his name ? " 

" Smithers ? " 

" Smithes it was—was quite wrong in trying to fetch him 
round too soon, according to all accounts. The things he 
did I Even now it makes me feel all—ugh I Mustard, snuff, 
pricking. And one of those beastly little things, not 
dynamos'-" 

" Coils." 

J* Yes. You could see his muscles throb and jump, and 
he twisted about. There were just two flaring yellow 
candles, and all the shadow's were shivering, and the little 
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doctor nervous and putting on side, and him —stark and 
squirming in the most unnatural ways. Well, it made me 
dream.*' 

Pause. 

** It*s a strange state,*’ said WarmiAg. 

" It’s a sort of complete absence,” said Isbister. ” Here’s 
the body, empty. Not dead a bit, and yet not alive. It’s 
like a seat vacant and marked * engaged.* No*feeling, no 
digestion, no beating of the heart—not a flutter.* That 
doesn't make me feel as if there was a man present. In a 
sense it’s more dead than death, for these doctors tell me 
that even the hair has stopped growing. Now with the 
proper dead, the hair will go on growing-** 

” I know,” said Warming, with a flash of pain in his 
expression. 

They peered through the glass again. Graham was indeed 
in a strange state, in the flaccid phase of a trance, but a 
trance unprecedented in medical history. Trances had lasted 
for as much as a year before—but at the end of that time it 
had ever been a waking or a death ; sometimes first one and 
then the other. Isbister noted the marks the physicians had 
made in injecting nourishment, for that had been resorted to 
to postpone collapse ; he pointed them out to Warming, who 
had been trying not to see them. 

” And while he has been lying here,” said Isbister, with 
the zest* of a life freely spent, ” I have changed my plans in 
life ; married, raised a family, my eldest lad—I hadn’t begun 
to think of sons then—is an American citizen and looking 
forward to leaving Harvard. There’s a touch of grey in my 
hair. And this man, not a day older nor wiser (practically) 
than I was in my downy days. It’s curious to think of.” 

Warming turned. " And I have grown old too. I played 
cricket with him when I was still only a boy. And he looks 
a young man still. Yellow perhaps. But that is a young 
man nevertheless.” 

” And there’s been the War,” said Isbister. 

” From beginning to end.” 

” I’ve understood,** said Isbister after a pause, ” that he 
had some moderate property of his own ? ** 

” That is so,” said Warming. He coughed primly. ” As 
it happens—I have charge of it.” 

” Ah I ’* Isbister thought, hesitated and spoke : ” No doubt 
—his* keep here is not expensive—no doubt it will have 
improved—accumulated ? ** 

“ It has. He will wake up very much better oil—^if he 
wakes—than when he slept.” 

” As a business man,” said Isbister, ” that thought has 
naturally been in my mind. I have indeed sometimes thought 
that, speaking commercially of course, this sleep may be a 
very good thing for him. That he knows what ne is about. 
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so to 8peak» in being insensible so long. If he had lived 
straight on-” 

' ** I doubt if be would have {premeditated as much/* said 

Warming. ** He was not a far-sighted man. In fact-*’ 

“ Yes ? ” • 

** We differed on that point. I stood to him somewhat 
in the relation of a guardian. You have probably seen 
enough of affairs to recognise that occasionally a certain 

hictiod-. But even if that was the case, there is a doubt 

whether he will ever awake. This sleep exhausts slowly, but 
it exhausts. Apparently he is sliding slowly, very slowly and 
tediously, down a long slope, if you can understand me f *' 

** It will be a pity to lose his surprise. There’s bron a lot 
of change these twenty years. It’s Rip Van Winkle come 
real.” 

” There has been a lot of change certainly,” said Warming. 
” And, among other changes, I have changed. I am an old 
man.” 

Isbister hesitated, and then feigned a belated surprise. 
” I shouldn’t have thought it.” 

” I was forty-three when his bankers—you remember you 
wired to bis bankers—sent on to me.” 

” I got their address from the cheque book in his pocket,” 
sStld Isl^is^cf 

” Well, the addition is not difficult,” said Warming. 

There was another pause, and then Isbister gave* way to 
an unavoidable curiosity. ” He ma^r go on for years yet,” 
he said, and had a moment of hesitation. ” We have to 
consider that. His affairs, you know, may fall some day 
into the hands of—some one else, you Imow.” 

” That, if you will believe me, Mr. Isbister, is one of the 

K oblems most constantly before my mind. We happen to 
—as a matter of fact, there are no very trustworthy con¬ 
nections of ours. It is a grotesque and unprecedented 
position.” 

” Rather,” said Isbister. 

” It seems to me it's a case of some publit: body, some 
practically undying guardian. If he really is going on living 
—as the doctors, some of them, think. As a matter of fact, 
I have gone to one or two public men about it. But so far 
nothing has been done.” 

” It wouldn't be a bad idea to hand him over to some 
public body—^the British Museum Trustees, or the Royal 
College of Physicians. Sounds a bit odd, of course, but the 
whole situation is odd.” 

” The difficulty is to induce them to take him.” 

” Red tape, I suppose ? ” 

Partly." 

Pause. ” It’s a curious business, certainly,” said Isbister. 
” And compound interest has a way of mounting up.” 
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** It has,” said Warmi^. ” And now the gold supplies 
are running short there is a tendency towards . . . appre-, 
elation.” 

” I’ve felt that,” said Isbister, with a grimace. * (But it 
makes it better for him.** * 

” If he awakes.” 

” If he awakes,” echoed Isbister. ” Do yqu notice the 
pinched-in look of his nose, and Ibe way in which his eyelids 
sink ? ” 

Warming looked and thought for a space. ” I doubt if 
he will awake,” he said at last. ? 

” I never properly understood,” said Isbister, ” what it 
was brought this on. He told me something about overstudy. 
I've often been curious.” 

” He was a man of considerable gifts, but spasmodic, 
emotional. He had grave domestic troubles, divorced his 
wife in fact, and it was as a relief from that, I think, that he 
took up politics of the rabid sort. He was a fanatical Radical 
—A Socialist—or typical Liberal, as they used to call them¬ 
selves, of the advanced school. Energetic—flighty, un¬ 
disciplined. Overwork upon a controversy did this for him. 

I remember the pamphlet he wrote—a curious production. 
Wild, whirling stuff. There were one or two prophecies. 
Some of them are already exploded, some of them are estab¬ 
lished facts. But for the most paii; to read such a thesis is 
to reafise how full the world is of unanticipated things. He 
will have much to learn, much to unlearn, when he awakes. 
If ever an awakening comes.” 

” I'd give anything to be there,” said Isbister, ” just to 
hear what he would say to it all.” 

" So would I,” said Warming. ” Aye ! so would I,” with 
an old man’s sudden turn to self-pity. ” But I shall never 
see him awake.” 

He stood looking thoughtfully at the waxen figure. ” He 
will never awake,” he said at last. He sighed. ” He will 
never awake^again.” 



CHAPTER THREE 

f 

THE AWAKENING 

B ut Warming was wrong in that. An awakening 
came. 

' What a wonderfully complex thing! this simple 
seeming, unity—the self ! Who can trace its reintegration 
as morning after morning we awaken, the flux and confluence 
of its countless factors interweaving, rebuilding, the dim first 
stirrings of the soul, the growth and synthesis of the uncon¬ 
scious to the sub-conscious, the sub-conscious to dawning 
consciousness, until at last we recognise ourselves again. 
And as it happens to most of us after the night’s sleep, so it 
was with Graham at the end of his vast slumber. A dim 
mist of sensation taking shape, a cloudy dreariness, and he 
found himself vaguely somewhere, recumbent, faint, but 
alive. 

The pilgrimage towards a personal being seemed to traverse 
vast gulfs, to occupy epochs. Gigantic dreams that were 
terrible realities at the time, left vague perplexing memories, 
strange creatures, strange scenery, as if from another planet. 
There was a distinct impression, too, of a momentous con¬ 
versation, of a name—he could not tell what name—that 
was subsequently to recur, of some queer long-fongotten 
sensation of vein and muscle, of a feeling of vast hopeless 
effort, the effort of a man near drowning in darkness. Then 
came a panorama of dazzling unstable confluent scenes. . . . 

Graham became aware that his eyes were open and regarding 
some unfamiliar thing. 

It was something white, the edge of something, a frame of 
wood. He moved his head slightly, following the contour of 
Ihis shape. It went up beyond the top of his eyes. He 
tried to think where he might be. Did it matter, seeing he 
was so wretched ? The colour of his thoughts was a dark 
depression. He felt the featureless misery of on*? who wakes 
towards the hour of dat^^'He 'h'ad an uncertain sense of 
whispers and footsteps hastily receding. 

The movement of his head mvolved a perception of extreme 
physical weakness. He supposed he was in bed in the hotel 
at the place in the valley—but he could not recall that white 
edge. He must have slept. He remembered now that he 
had wanted to sleep. He recalled the cliff and waterfall 
again, and then recollected something about talking to a 
passer-by.* . . . 

How long had he slept ? What was that sound of pattering 
feet ? And that rise and fall, like the murmur of breakers 
on pebbles ? He put out a languid hand to reach his watch 
from the chair whereon it was his habit to place it, and 
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touched some smooth hard surface like glass. This was so 
unexpected that it startled him extremely. Quite suddenly 
he rolled over, stared for a moment, and struggled into a 
sitting position. The effort was unexpectedly difficult, and 
it left him giddy and weak—and amazed. 

He rubbed his eyes. The riddle of his surroundings was 
confusing but his mind was quite clear—evidently his sleep 
had benefited him. He was not in a bed at all as he under¬ 
stood the word, but lying naked on a very soft and shielding 
mattress, in a trough of dark glass. The mattress was partly 
tran^arent, a fact he observed with a sense of insecurity, 
and below it was a mirror reflecting him greyly. About his 
arm—and he saw with a shock that his skin was strangely 
dry and yellow—was bound a curious apparatus of rubber, 
bound so cunningly that it seemed to pass into his skin above 
and below. And this bed was placed in a case of greenish- 
coloured glass (as it seemed to him^, a bar in the white frame¬ 
work of which had first arrested his attention. In the cdhier 
of the case was a stand of glittering and delicately made 
apparatus, for the most part quite strange appliances, though 
a maximum and minimum thermometer was recognisable. 

The slightly' greenish tint of the glass-like substance which 
surrounded him on every hand obscured what lay behind, 
but he perceived it was a vast apartment of splendid appear¬ 
ance, and with a very large and simple white archway facing 
him. (^lose to the walls of the cage were articles of furniture, 
a table covered with a silvery cloth, silvery like the side of 
a fish, a couple of graceful chairs, and on the table a number 
of dishes with substances piled on them, a bottle and two 
glasses. He realised that he was intensely hungry. 

He could see no one, and after a period of hesitation 
scrambled off the translucent mattress and tried to stand on 
the clean white floor of his little apartment. He had mis¬ 
calculated his strength, however, and staggered and put his 
hand against the glass-like pane before him to steady himself. 
For a moment it resisted his hand, bending outward like a 
distended blqjider, then it broke with a slight report and 
vanished—a pricked bubble. He reeled out into the general 
space of the hall, greatly astonished. He caught at the table 
to save himself, knocking one of the glasses to the floor— 
it rang but did not break—and sat down in one of the 
armchairs. 

Wl^en he had a little recovered he filled the remaining glass 
from the bottle and drank—a colourless liquid it was, but not 
water, with a pleasing faint aroma and taste and a quality of 
immediate support and stimulus. He put down the vessel 
and looked atout him. 

The apartment lost none of its size and magnificence now 
that the greenish transparency that had intervened was 
removed. The archway he saw led to a flight of steps, going 
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downward without the intermediation of a door, to a spacious 
transverse passage. This passage ran between polished 
, pillars of some white-veined substance of deep ultramarine, 
and along it came the sound of human movements, and 
voices and a deep undeviating droning note. He sat, now 
fully awake, listening diertly, forgetting the viands in his 
attention. 

Then with a shock he remembered that he was naked, and 
casting about him for covering, saw a long black robe thrown 
on one’of the chairs beside him. This he wrapped about him 
and sat down again, trembling. 

His mind was still a surging perplexity. Clearly he had 
slept, pud had been removed in ms sleep. But where ? And 
who were those people, the distant crowd beyond the deep 
blue pillars ? Eioscastle ? He poured out and partially 
drank another glass of the colourless fluid. 

What was this place ?—this place that to his senses seemed 
subtly quivering like a thing alive ? He looked about him 
at the clean and beautiful form of the apartment, unstained 
by ornament, and saw that the roof was Ibroken in one place 
by a circular shaft full of light, and as he looked a steady, 
sweeping shadow blotted it out and passed, and came again 
and passed. “ Beat, beat,” that sweeping shadow had a 
note of its own in the subdued tumult that filled the air. 

He would have called out, but only a little sound came 
into his throat. Then he stood up and, with the uncertain 
steps of a drunkard, made his way towards the archwSly. He 
staggered down the steps, tripped on the comer of the black 
cloak he had wrapped about himself, and saved himself by 
catching at one of the blue pillars. 

The passage ran down a cool vista of blue and purple and 
ended remotely in a railed space like a balcony brightly lit 
and projecting into a space of haze, a space like the interior 
of some gigantic building. Beyond and remote were vast and 
vague architectural forms. The tumult of voices rose now 
loud and clear, and on the balcony and with their backs to 
him, gesticulating and apparently in animated conversation, 
were three figures, richly dressed in loose and ^asy garments 
of bright soft colourings. The noise of a great multitude of 
people poured up over the balcony, and once it seemed the 
top of a banner passed, and once some brightly coloured object, 
a pale blue cap or garment thrown ^ into the air perham, 
flashed athwart the space and fell. Ine shouts sound^ like 
English, there was a reiteration of ” wake 1 ” He heard some 
indistinct shrill cry, and abruptly these three men began 
laughingf 

” Ha, ha, ha I ” laughed one—a red-haired man in a short 
purple robe. ” When the Sleeper wakes —Whan / ” 

*He turned his eyes full of merriment along the passs^. 
His face changed, the whole man changed, became rigid. Ine 
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other two turned swiftly at his exclamation and stood motion¬ 
less. Their faces assumed an expression of consternation, an 
expression that deepened into awe. 

Suddenly Graham’s knees bent beneath him, his arm against 
the pillar collapsed limply, he staggere j forward and fell upon 
iiis face. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


' THK SOUND OF A TUMULT 

G raham's last iifipression before he fainted was of the 
ringing of bells. He learnt afterwards that he was in¬ 
sensible, hanging between life and death, for the better 
part of an hour. When he recovered his senses he was back 
on his translucent couch, and there was a stirring warmth at 
heart and throat. The dark apparatus, he perceived, had 
been removed from his arm, which was bandaged. The 
white framework was still about him, but the greenish 
transparent substance that had fdled it was altogether 
gone. A man in a deep violet robe, one of those who 
had been on the balcony, was looking keenly into his 
face. 

Remote but insistent was a clamour of bells and confused 
sounds, that suggested to his mind the picture of a great 
number of people shouting together. Something seemed to 
fall across this tumult, a door suddenly closed. 

Graham moved his head. “ What does this all mean ? ” 
he said slowly. “ Where am I ? ” 

He saw the red-haired man who had been first to discover 
him. A voice seemed to asking what he had said, and was 
abruptly stilled. 

The man in violet answered in a soft voice, speaki&g English 
with a slightly foreign accent, or so at least it seemed to the 
Sleeper’s ears. “ You arc quite safe. You were brought 
hither from where you fell asleep. It is quite safe. You have 
been here some time—sleeping. In a trance.” 

He said something further that Graham could not hear, 
and a little phial was handed across to him. Graham felt a 
cooling spray, a fragrant mist played over his forehead for a 
moment, and his sense of refreshment increased. He closed 
his eyes in satisfaction. 

” Better ? ” asked the man in violet, as Graham’s eyes re¬ 
opened. He was a pleasant-faced man of thirty perhaps, 
with a pointed flaxen beard and a clasp of gold at the neck of 
his violet robe. 

” Yes,” said Graham. 

” You have been asleep some time. In a cataleptic trance. 
You have heard ? Catalepsy ? It may seem strange^ to you 
at first, but I can assure you everything is well.” 

Graham did not answer, but these words served their re¬ 
assuring purpose. His eyes went from face to face of the 
three people about him. They were regarding him strangely. 
«He knew he ought to be somewhere in ^rnwall, but he could 
not square these things with that impression. 

A matter that Iiad been in his mind during his last waking 
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moments at Boscastle recurred, a thing resolved upon and 
somehow neglected. He cleared his throat. 

“ Have you wired my cousin ? ” he asked* “ E. Warming, 
27 Chancery Lane ? ** 

They'were all assiduous to hear. But he had to repeat it. 
“ What an odd hlurr in his accent I '* whispered the red- 
haired man. Wire, sir ? ” said the young man with the 
flaxen beard, evidently puzzled. 

** He means send an electric telegram,” volunteered the 
third, a pleasant-faced youth of nineteen or twenty. The 
flaxen-bearded man gave a cry of comprehension. How 
stupid of me ! You may be sure every^ing shall be done, 
sir,” he said to Graham. ” I am afraid it would be difficult 
to —wire to your cousin. He is not in London now. But 
don’t trouble about arrangements yet; you have been asleep 
a very long time and the important thing is to get over that, 
sir.” (Graham concluded the word was sir, but this man 
pronounced it ” Sire.”) 

” Oh 1 ” said Graham, and became quiet. 

It was all very puzzling, but apparently these people in 
unfamiliar dress-knew what they were about. Yet they were 
odd and the room was odd. It seemed he was in some newly 
established place. He had a sudden flash of suspicion! 
Surely this wasn’t some hall of public exhibition ! If it was 
he would give Warming a piece of his mind. But it scarcely 
had that character. And in a place of public exhibition he 
would not have discovered himself naked. 

Then suddenly he realised what had happened. There was 
no perceptible interval of suspicion, no dawn to his knowledge. 
Abruptly he knew that his trance had lasted for a vast interv^ ; 
as if by some process of thought-reading he interpreted the 
awe in the faces that peered into his. He looked at them 
strangely, full of intense emotion. It seemed they read his 
eyes. He framed his lips to speak and could not. A queer 
impulse to hide his knowledge came into his mind almost at 
the moment of his discovery. He looked at his bare feet, 
regarding them*silently. His impulse to speak passed. He 
was trembling exceedingly. 

They gave him some pink fluid with a greenish fluorescence 
and a meaty taste, and the assurance of returning strength 
grew. 

” That—^that makes me feel better,” he said hoarsely, and 
there ifere murmurs of respectful approval. He knew now 
quite clearly. He made to speak again, and again he could 
noL 

Hd pressed his throat and tried a third time. ”How 
long ? ” he asked in a level voice. ” How long have I been 
aslera ? ” 

** ^me considerable time,” said the flaxen-bearded man, 
g lancing quickly at the others. 
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“ How long ? ” 

“ A very long time.*' 

"Yes—yes, said GraJiam, suddenly testy. "But I 

want-Ts it—it is—some years ? Many years ? Hirn'e 

was something—I fofget what. I feel—confused. But 

you-*’ He sobbed. “ You need not fence with me. 

How long-? *’ 

He stopped, breathing irregularly. He squeezed his eyes 
with lus knuckles and sat waiting for an answer. 

They spoke in undertones. 

" Five or six ? " he asked faintly. “ More ? ’’ 

" Verv much more than that.” 

" More I '* 

" Mdre.” 

He looked at them and it seemed as though imps were 
twitching the muscles of his face. He looked his question. 

" Many years,” said the man with the red beard. 

Graham struggled into a sitting position. Ho wiped a 
rheumy tear from his face with a lean hand. " Many years ! *’ 
he repeated. He shut his eyes tight, opened them, and sat 
looking about him from one unfamiliar thing to another. 

“ How many years ? ” he asked. 

" You must be prepared to be surprised.” 

" Well ? *• 

" More than a gross of years.” 

He was irritated at the strange word. ” Morv than a 
what ? ” 

Two of them spoke together. Some quick remarks that 
were made about ” decimal ” he did not catch. 

” How long did you say ? ” asked Graham. " How long ? 
Don’t look like that. Tell me.” 

Among the remarks in an undertone, his ear caught six 
words : " More than a couple of centuries.” 

" What ? ” he cried, turning on the youth who he thought 

had spoken. " Who says-? What was that ? A couple 

of centuries I ” 

“ Yes,” said the man with the red beard. Two hundred 
years.” 

Graham repeated the words. He had been prepared to 
hear of a vast repose, and yet these concrete centuries defeated 
him. 

” Two hundred years,” he said again, with the figure of a 
great gulf opening very slowly in his mind; and ihexf, " Oh, 
but-! ” 

They said nothing. 

” You—did you say-? ” 

" Two hundred years. Two centuries of years,” said the 
nfttn with the red beard. 

There was a pause. Graham looked at their faces and saw 
that what he had hear d was indeed true. 
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But it can't be," he said querulously. " I am dreaming. 
Trances—^trances don’t last. That is not right—^this is a joke 
you have played upon me I Tell me—some days ago, perhaps;? 
I was walking along the coast of Cornwall-? " 

?lis voice miled him. ^ 

The man with the flaxen beard hesitated. " I’m not very 
strong in history, sir," he said weakly, and glanced at the 
others. 

" That was it, sir," said the youngster. " Boscastle, in the 
old Duchy of Cornwall—it’s in the south-west country beyond 
tJie dairy meadows. There is a house there still. I have 
been there." 

" Boscastle 1 " Graham turned his eyes to the youngster. 
"That was it—Boscastle. Little Boscastle. I feU'asleep— 
somewhere there. I don’t exactly remember. J don’t 
exactly remember." * * 

He pressed hi.s brows and whispered, " More than iwo 
hundred years I " * 

He began to speak quickly with a twitching face, but his 
heart was cold within him. " But if it is two hundred years, 
every soul I know, every human being that ever I saw or 
spoke to before I went to sleep, must be dead." 

They did not answer him. 

" The Queen and the Royal Family, her Ministers, Church 
end State. High and low, rich and poor, one with another. 
... Is there England still ? . . . 

" Tliat’s a comfort I Is there London ? . . , 

” This is London, eh ? And you are my assistant-custodian; 

assistant-custodian. And these- r Eh ? Assistant- 

custodians too ! " 

He sat with a gaunt stare on his face. " But why am I 
here ? No ! Don’t talk. Be quiet. Let me-" 

He sat silent, rubbed his eyes, and, uncovering them, found 
another little glass of pinkish fluid held towards him. He 
took the dose. Directly he had taken it he began to weep 
naturally and refreshingly. 

Presently })e looked at their faces, suddenly laughed through 
his tears, a little foolishly. “ But — two — hun — dred — 
3'ears I " he said. He grimaced hysterically and covered his 
face again. 

After a space he grew calm. He sat up, his hands hanging 
over his knees in almost precisely the same attitude in which 
Isbi€i»r had found him on the cuff at Pentargen. His atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a thick domineering voice, the footsteps, 
of an advancing personage. " What are you doing ? Why 
was I not warnea ? Surely you could tell ? Some one will 
suffer for this. The man must be k^t quiet. Are the door¬ 
ways closed ? All the doorways ? He must be kept perfectly 
quiet. He must not be told. Has he been told anything ? 

The man with the fair bmurd made some inaudible remark^ 
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and Graham looking over his shoulder saw approaching a 
short, fat, and thick^ beardless man, with aquilme nose and 
Ifeavy neck and chin. Very thick black and slightly sloping 
eyebrows that almost met over his nose and overhung deep 
grey eyes, gave his face an, oddly formidable expression. He 
scowled momentarily at Graham and then his regard returned 
to the man with the flaxen beard. These others,** he said 
in a voice of mctreme irritation. You had better go." 

'* Go ? <** said the red-bearded man. 

" Certainly—go now. But see the doorways are closed as 
you go.** 

The two men addressed turned obediently, after one re¬ 
luctant glance at Graham, and instead of going through the 
archway as he expected, walked straight to the dead wall of 
the apartment opposite the archway. A long strip of this 
apparently solid wall rolled up with a snap, hung over the 
two retreating men and fell again, and immediately Graham 
was alone with the newcomer and the purple-robed man with 
the flaxen beard. 

For a space the thickset man took not the slightest notice 
of Graham, but proceeded to interrogate the other—obviously 
his subordinate—upon the treatment of their charge. He 
^ke clearly, but in phrases only partially intelli^ble to 
Graham. Tne awakening seemed not only a matter of surprise 
but of consternation and annoyance to him. He was evidently 
profoundly excited. 

" You must not confuse liis mind by telling him things," 
he repeated again and again. " You must not confuse his 
mind.'* 

His questions answered, he turned quickly and eyed the 
awakened sleeper with an ambiguous expression. 

" Feel queer ? ’* he asked. 

" Very.^* 

" The world, what you see of it, seems strange to you ? ” 

I suppose I have to live in it, strange as it seems.** 

" I suppose so, now." 

" In the first place, hadn't 1 better have some clothes ? " 

** They-** said the thickset man and stopped, and the 

flaxen-bearded man met his eye and went away. " You will 
very speedily have clothes," said the thickset man. 

"Is it true indeed, that I have been asleep two hundred-?" 

asked Graham. 

" They have told you that, have they ? Two hundred 
three, as a matter of fact." * ^ 

Graham accepted the indisputable now with raised eyebrows 
and depressed mouth. He sat silent for a moment, and then 
asked a question, " Is there a mill or dynamo near here ? " 
He did not wait for an answer. " Things have changed 
tremendously, I suppose ? ** he said. 

*' What is that shouting P ** he asked abruptly. 
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Nothing,*' said the thickset man impatiently. " It*s 
people. You’ll understand better later—^perhaps. As yQ|i 
sa^, things have changed.” He spoke shortly, his brows were 
knit, and he glanced about him Him a man tiding to decide in 
an emergency. ” We must get y<fb clothes and so forth, at 
any rate. Better wait here until they can be procured. No 
one will come near you. You want shaving.” 

Graham rubbed his chin. 

The man with the flaxen beard came back towafds them, 
turned suddenly, listened for a moment, lifted his eyebrows 
at the older man, and hurried oft through the archway towards 
the balcony. The tumult of shouting grew louder, and the 
thickset man turned and listened also. He cursed suddenly 
under his breatli, and turned his eyes upon Graham with an 
unfriendly expression. It was a surge of many voices, rising 
and falling, shouting and screaming, and once came a sound 
like blows and sharp cries, and then a snapping like the 
crackling of dry sticks. Graham strained his ears to draw 
some single thread of .sound from the woven tumult. 

Then he perceived, repeated again and again, a certain 
formula. For a time he doubted his ears. But surely these 
were the words : ” Show us the Sleeper ! Show us the 

Sleeper! ” 

The thickset man rushed suddenly to the archway. 

“ Wild 1 ” he cried. ” How do they know ? Do they 
know ? Or is it guessing ? ” 

There was perhaps an answer. 

“ I can’t come,” said the thickset man ; ‘‘I have him to see 
to. But shout from the balcony.” 

There was an inaudible reply. 

" Say he is not awake. An^hiiig ! I leave it to you.” 

He *came hurrying back to Graham. ” You must have 
clothes at once,” he said. “ You cannot stop here—and it 
will be impossible to-” 

He rushed away, Graham calling unanswered questions 
after him. In a moment he was back. 

” I can’t 1 :ell you what is happening. It is too complex 
to explain. In a moment you shall have your clothes made. 
Yes—^in a moment. And then I can take you away from here. 
You will find out our troubles soon enough.” 

” But those voices. They were shouting-? ” 

** Something about the Sleeper—that’s you. They have 
som*^ twisted idea. I don’t know what it is. I know nothinp;.” 

A.shrill bell jetted acutely across the indistinct minglmg 
of remote noises, and this libisquc person sprang to a little 
group of appliances in the comer of the room. He listened 
for a moment, regarding a ball of crystal, nodded, and said 
a few words ; then he walked to the wall through which the 
two men had vanished. It rolled up again like a curtain, 
and he stood waiting. 
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Graham lifted his arm and was astonished to find what 
ctrength the restoratives had given him. He thrust one leg 
over the side of the couch and then the other. His head no 


longer swam. He could scarcely credit his rapid recovery. 
He sat feeling his limbs. * 

The man with the flaxen beard re-entered from the archway, 
and as he did so the cage of a lift came sliding down in front 
of the thickset man, and a lean, grey-bearded man, carrying a 
roll and wearing a tightly-fitting costume of dark green, 
appeared therein. 

This is the tailor,” said the thickset man with an intro¬ 


ductory gesture. “ It will never do for you to wear that 
black. 1 cannot understand how it got here. But I shall. 
I shall. You will be as rapid as possible ? ” he said to the 
tailor. 


The man in green bowed, and, advancing, seated himself 
by Graham on &e bed. His manner was calm, but his eyes 
were full of curiosity. ” You will find the fashions altered. 
Sire,” he said. He glanced from under his brows at the 
thickset man. 


He opened the roller with a quick movement, and a con¬ 
fusion of brilliant fabrics poured out over his knees. “You 
lived. Sire, in a period essentially cylindrical—the Victorian. 
With a tendency to the hemisphere in hats. Circular curves 

always. Now--” He flicked out a little appliance the 

size and appearance of a keyless watch, whirled the kn6b, and 
behold—a little figure in white appeared kinetoscope fashion 
on the dial, walking and turning. The tailor caught up a 
pattern of bluish-white satin. ‘‘ That is my conception of your 
immediate treatment,” he said. 

The thickset man came and stood by the shoulder of Graham. 

'* We have very little time,” he said. 

” Trust me,” said the tailor. ” My machine follows. 
What do you think of this ? ” 

” What is that P ” asked the man from the nineteenth 


century. 

” In your days they showed you a fashion-phfte,” said the 
tailor, ” but this is our modem development. See here.” 
The little figure repeated its evolutions, but in a difierent 
costume. ” Or this,” and with a click another small figure 
in a more voluminous type of robe marched on to the dial. 
The tailor was vexy quick in his movements, and glanced 
twice towards the mt as he did these things. 

It rumbled again, and a crop-haired anaemic lad with features 
of tbe Chine;3e type, clad in coarse pale blue canvas, appea^ 
together with a complicated machine, which he pushed noise- 
iMsly on little castors into the room. Incontinently the little 
kinetoscope was dropped, Graham was invited to stand in front 
of the machine, and the tailor muttered some instructions to 
the crop-haired lad, wno answered in guttural tones and with 
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words Graham did not recognise. The boy then went to 
conduct an incomprehensible monologue in the comer, smd the 
tailor pulled out a number of slotted arms terminating in little* 
discs, pulling them out until the discs were flat against the 
body of Graham, one at each shouldes blade, one at the elbows, 
one at the neck and so forth, so that at last there were, perhaps, 
two score of them upon his body and limbs. At the same 
time, some other TOrson entered the room by the lift, behind 
Graham. The tailor set moving a mechanism that initiated 
a faint-sounding rh 3 rthmic movement of parts in the machine, 
and in another moment he was knocking up the levers and 
Graham was released. The tailor replaced his cloak of black, 
and the man with the flaxen beard proffered him a little glass 
of some refreshing fluid. Graham saw over the rim of the 
glass a pale»faced young man regarding him with a singular 
iixity. 

The thickset man had been pacing the room fretfully, and 
now turned and went through the archway towards the 
balcony, from which the noise of a distant crowd still came 
in gusts and cadences. The cnra-headed lad handed the 
tailor a roll of the bluish satin ana the two beghn fixing this 
in tihe mechanism in a manner reminiscent of a roll of paper 
in a nineteenth century printing machine. Then they ran the 
entire thing on its easy, noiseless bearings across the room to a 
remote comer where a twisted cable looped rather gracefully 
from the wall. They made some connection and the machine 
became energetic and swift. 

" What is that doing ? ’* asked Graham, pointing with the 
empty glass to the busy figures and trying to ignore the 
scrutiny of the newcomer. " Is that—some sort of force— 
laid on ? ” 

“ Yes," said the man with the flaxen beard. 

" Who is that ?" He indicated the archway behind 
him. 

The man in purple stroked his little beard, hesitated, and 
answered in an undertone," He is Howard, your chief guardian. 
You see, Sire«-it*s a little difficult to explain. The Council 
appoints a guardian and assistants. This hall has under 
certain restrictions been public. In order that people might 
satisfy themselves. We have barred the doorways for the 
first time. But I think—if you don’t mind, I will leave him 
to explain." 

" Odd *! " said Graham. " Guardian ? Council ? " Then 
turning his back on the newcomer, he asked in an undertone, 

" Why is this man glaring at me ? Is he a mesmerist P " 

" Mesmerist I He is a capillotomist." 

*' Capillotomist I " 

" Yes—one of the chief. His yearly fee is sixdoz lions." 

It sounded sheer nonsense. Grahmn snatched at the last 
iffiiaae with an unsteady mind. " Sixdoz lions ? " he said. 
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“ Didn’t you have lions ? I suppose not. You had the 
old TOunds ? They are our monet^ units.” 

'' ” jBut what was that you said—sixdoz ? ” 

” Yes. Six dozen. Sire. Of course things, even these 
little things, have altered. You lived in the da}rs of the 
decimal S3r5tem, the Arab system—^tens. and little hundreds 
and thousands. We have eleven numerals now. We have 
single figures for both ten and eleven, two figures for a dozen, 
and a dozen dozen makes a gross, a great hundred, you know, 
a dozen gross a dozand, and a dozand dozand a myriad. Very 
simple ? ” 

” I suppose so,” said Graham. ” But about this cap— 
what v'as it ? ” 

The man with the flaxen beard glanced over his shoulder. 

” Here are your clothes I ” he said. Graham turned round 
sharply and saw the tailor standing at his elbow smiling, and 
holdmg some palpably new garmente over his arm. The crop- 
headeof boy, by means of one finger, was impelling the com¬ 
plicated machine towards the lift by which he had arrived. 
Graham stared at the completed suit. ” You don’t mean to 
say-1 ” 

“Just made.” said the tailor. He dropped the garments 
at the feet of Graham, walked to the bed on which Graham, 
had so recently been lying, flung out the translucent mattress, 
and turned up the looking-glass. As he did so a furious bell 
summoned the thickset man to the comer. The man with 
the flaxen beard rushed across to him, and then hurried out by 
the archway. 

The tailor was assisting Graham into a dark purple com¬ 
bination garment, stockings, vest, and pants in one, as the 
thickset man came back from the corner to meet the man 
with the flaxen beard returning from the balcony. They 
began speaking quickly in an undertone, their bearing had an 
unmistakable quality of anxiety. Over the purple under¬ 
garment came a complex garment of bluish white, and Graham 
was clothed in the f^hion once more and saw himself, sallow¬ 
faced, unshaven and shaggy still, but at least nadeed no longer, 
and in some indefinable unprecedented way graceful. 

“ I must shave,” he said regarding himself in the glass. 

“ In a moment.” said Howard. 

The persistent stare ceased. The young man closed his 
eyes, reopened them, and with a lean hand extended, advanced 
on Graham. Then he stopped, with his hand slowly g^ticn- 
lating, and looked about him. 

'yA seat,” said Howard impatiently, and in a moment the 
flaxen-bearded man had a chair behind Graham. “ Sit down, 
please.” said Howard. 

Graham hesitated, and in the other hand of the wild-eyed 
man he saw the glint of steel. 

” Don't you understand. Sire ? ” cried the flaxen-bearded 
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man with hurried politeness. “ He is going to cut your 
hair.” 

“ Oh ! ** cried Graham enlightened. “ But you called 
him-” 

“ A capillotoxnist—precisely 1 He»is one of the finest artists 
in the world.” 

Graham sat down abruptly. The ilaxen-bearded man 
disappeared. The capillotomist came forward, examined 
Graham's ears and surveyed him, felt the back of his head, 
and would have sat down again to regard him but for Howard’s 
audible impatience. Formwith with rapid movements :md 
a succession of deftly handled implements he shaved Graham’s 
chin, clipped his moustache, and cut and arranged his hair. 
All this he did without a word, with something of the rapt air 
of a poet inspired. And as soon as he had finished Graham 
was handed a pair of shoes. 

Suddenly a loud voice shouted—it seemed firom a piece of 
machinery in the comer—“ At once—at once. The people 
know all over the city. Work is being stopped. Work is 
being stopped. Wait for nothing, but come.” 

This shout appeared to perturb Howard exceedingly. By 
bis gestures it seemed to Graham that he hesitated between 
two directions. Abruptly he went towards the comer where 
the apparatus stood about the little crystal ball. As he did 
so the undertone of tumultuous shouting from the archway 
that hftd continued during all these occurrences rose to a 
mighty sound, roared as if it were sweeping past, and fell again 
as if receding swiftly. It drew Grs^am after it with an 
irresistible attraction. He glanced at the thickset man, and 
then obeyed his impulse. In two strides he was down the 
steps and in the passage, and in a score he was out upon tlie 
balcony upon which the three men had been standing. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THF> MOVING WAYS 

H b went to the railings of the balcony and stared upward. 
An exclamation of surprise at his appearance, and the 
zpovements of a number of people came from the great 
area below. 

His first impression was of overwhelming architecture. 
The place into which he looked was an aisle of Titanic build* 
ings. curving spaciously in either direction. Overhead mighty 
cantilevers sprang together across the huge width of ti^e place, 
and a tracery of translucent material shut out the sky. 
Gigantic globes of cool white light shamed the pale sunbeams 
that filtered down through the girders and wires. Here and 
there a gossamer suspension bridge dotted with foot passengers 
flung across the chasm and the air was webbed with slender 
cables. A clifl of edifice hung above him, he perceived as he 

g lanced upward, and the opposite fa9ade was grey and dim and 
token by great archings, circular perforations, balconies, 
buttresses, turret projections, myriads of vast windows, and 
an intricate scheme of architectural relief. Athwart these 
ran inscriptions horizontally and obliquely in an unfamiliar 
lettering. Here and there close to the roof cables of a ^culiar 
stoutness were fastened, and drooped in a steep curve to 
circular openings on the opposite side of the space, and even 
as Graham noted these a remote and tiny figure of a man clad 
in pale blue arrested his attention. This little figure was 
far overhead across the space beside the higher fastening of 
one of these festoons, hanging forward from a little ledge of 
masonry and handling some well-nigh invisible strings 
dependent from the line. Then suddenly, with a swoop that 
sent Graham’s heart into his mouth, this man had rushed 
down the curve and vanished through a round opening on the 
hither side of the way. Graham had been looking up as he 
came out upon the balcony, and the things he saw above and 
opposed to him had at first seized his attention to the exclusion 
of anything else. Then suddenly he discovered the roadway ! 
It was not a roadway at all, as Graham understood such 
things, for in the nineteenth century the only roads and streets 
were beaten tracks of motionless earth, jostling rivulbts of 
vehicles between narrow footways. But this roadway was 
three hundred feet across, and it moved ; it moved, all save 
the middle, the lowest part. For a moment the motion 
dazzled his mind. Then he understood. 

.Under the balcony this extraordinary roadway ran swiftly 
to Graham's right, an endless flow rushing along as fast as 
a nineteenth-century express train, an endless platform of 
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narrow transverse overlapping slats with little interspaces 
that permitted it to follow ue curvatures of the street. Upon 
it were seats, and here and there little kiosks, but they swept* 
by too swiftly for him to see what mi^ht be therein. From • 
this nearest and swiftest platform a senra of others descended 
to the centre of the space. Each moved to the right, each 
perceptibly slower than the one above it, but the difference 
in pace was small enough to permit any one to step from 
any platform to the one adjacent, and so walk unintenuptedly 
from the swiftest to the motionless middle way. Ei^ond 
this middle way was another series of endless platforms 
rushing with varying pace to Graham's left. And seated in 
crowds upon the two widest and swiftest platforms, or stepping 
from one to another down the steps, or swarming over the 
central space, was an innumerable and wonderfully diversified 
multitude of people. 

“ You must not stop here," shouted Howard suddenly at 
his side. “ You must come away at once." * 

Graham made no answer. He heard without hearing. 
The platforms ran with a roar and the people were shouting. 
He saw women and girls with flowing hair, beautifully robed,, 
with bands crossing between the breasts. These first came 
out of the confusion. Then he perceived that the dominant 
note in that kaleidoscope of costume was the pale blue that 
the tailor's boy had worn. He became aware of cries of 
" The $leeper. What has happened to the Sleeper ? " and 
it seemed as though the rushmg platforms before him were 
suddenly spattered with the pale buff of human faces, and 
then still more thickly. He saw pointing fingers. The 
motionless central area of this huge arcade just opposite to> 
the balcony was densely crowded with bluc-claa people. 
Some sort of struggle had sprung into life. People seemed 
to be pushed up the running platforms on either side, and 
carried away against their will. They would spring off so> 
soon as they were beyond the thick of the confusion, and run 
back towards the conflict. 

"It is the* Sleeper. Verily it is the Sleeper," shouted 
voices. " That is never the Sleeper." shouted others. More- 
and more faces were turned to him. At the intervals along 
this central area Graham noted openings, pits, apparently 
the heads of staircases going down with people ascending out 
of them and descending into them. The struggle centred 
abou# the one of these nearest to him. People were running 
down the moving platforms to this, leaping dexterously from 
platform to platform. The clustering people on the higher 
platforms seemed to divide their interest Mtween this point 
and the balcony. A number of sturdy little figures clad in a 
uniform of bright red, and working methodically together, 
were employed in preventing access to this descending stair¬ 
case. About them a crowd was rapidly accumulating. Their 
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brilliant colour contrasted vividly with the whitish-blue of 
their antagonists, for the struggle was indisputable. 

* He saw these things with Howard shouting in his ear and 
shaking his arm. And then suddenly Howard was gone and 
he stood alone. , 

The cries of ‘‘The Sleeper!** grew in volume, and the 
people on the nearer platform were standing up. The nearer 
platform he perceived was empty to the right of him, and 
far acroi^ the space the platform running in the op^site 
direction was coming crowded and passing away bare. With 
incredible swiftness a vast crowd had gathered in the central 
space before his eyes; a dense swaying mass of people, and 
the shouts grew from a fitful crying to a voluminous incessant 
clamour : ‘* The Sleeper ! The Sleeper I ** and yells and 
cheers, a waving of garments and cries of Stop the ways ! ” 
They were also crying another name strange to Graham. 
It sounded like '* Ostrog.** The slower platforms were soon 
thick with active people, running against the movement so 
as to keep themselves opposite to him. 

" Stop the ways,** they cried. Agile figures ran up from 
the centre to the swift road nearest to him, were borne rapidly 

g ast him, shouting strange, unintelligible things, and ran 
ack obliquely to the central way. One thing he distin¬ 
guished : ” It is indeed the Sleeper. It is indeed the Sleeper," 
th^ testified. 

For a space Graham stood motionless. Then he became 
vividly aware that all this concerned him. He was pleased 
at his wonderful popularity, he bowed, and, seeking a gesture 
of longer range, waved his arm. He was astonished at the 
uproar this provoked. The tumult about the descending 
stairway rose to furious violence. He was aware of crowded 
balconies, of men sliding along ropes, of men in trapeze-like 
seats hurling athwart the space. He heard voices behind 
him, a number of people descending the steps through the 
archway ; he suddenly perceived that his guardian Howard 
was back again and gripping his arm painfully, and shouting 
inaudibly in his ear. • 

He turned, and Howard*s face was white. " Come back,** 
he heard. *' They will stop tlie ways. The whole city will 
be in confusion." 

There ajmeared a number of men hurrying along the 
passage of blue pillars behind Howard, the red-haired man, 
the man with the flaxen beard, a tall man in vivid vermtlion, 
a crowd of others in red carrying staves, and all these people 
had anxious eager faces. 

** Get him away." cried Howard. 

" But why ? ’* said Graham. " I don*t see-** 

" You must come away 1 ’* said the man in red in a resolute 
voice. His face and eyes were resolute too. Graham’s 
glances went from face to face, and he was suddenly aware 
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of that most disagreeable flavour in life, compulsion. Some 
one gripped his arm. ... • 

He was being dragged away. It seemed as though the 
tumult suddenly became two, as if half the shouts that had 
come in from this wonderful roaowajy had sprung into the 
passages of the great building behind him. Marvelling and 
confused, feeling an impotent desire to resist, Graham was 
half led, half thrust.^ along the passage of blue piyan, and 
suddenly he found himseli alone with Howard in a lift and 
moving swiftly upward. 



CHAPTER SIX 


( 

THE HALL OF THE ATLAS 

( 

F rom the moment when the tailor had bowed his 
farewell to the moment when Graham found himself 
in the lift, was altogether barely five minutes. As yet 
the haze^of his vast interval of sleep hung about him, as yet 
the initial strangeness of his being alive at all in this remote 
age touched everything with wonder, with a sense of the 
irrational, with something of the quality of a realistic dream. 
He was still detached, an astonished spectator, stiU but half 
involved in life. What he had seen, and especially the last 
•crowded tumult, framed in the setting of the balcony, had a 
.spectacular turn like a thing witnessed from the box of a 
theatre. “ I don’t understand,” he said. 

” What was the trouble ? My mind is in a whirl. Why 
were they shouting ? What is the danger ? ” 

” We have our troubles,” said Howard. His eyes avoided 
•Graham’s inquiry. ” This is a time of unrest. And, in fact, 
your appearance, your waking just now, has a sort of 
•connection-” 

He spoke jerkily, like a man not quite sure of his breathing. 
He stopped abruptly. 

” I don’t understand,” said Graham. 

" It will be clearer later,” said Howard. 

He glanced uneasily upward, as though he found the 
progress of the lift slow. 

“I shall understand better, no doubt, when I have seen 
my way about a little,” said Graham puzzled. ” It will be 
—it is bound to be perplexing. At present it is all so^ strange. 
Anything seems possible. Anything. In the details even. 
Your counting, I understand, is different.” 

The lift stopped, and they stepped out into a narrow but 
very long passage betiveen high walls, along which ran an 
•extraordinary number of tubes and big cables. 

” What a hure place this is I ” said Graham. ” Is it all 
■one building ? What place is it ? ” 

” This is one of the city ways for various public services. 
Light and so forth.*' 

Was it a social trouble—^that—^in the great roadway 
place ? How are you governed ? Have you stiff a 
police ? ” 

” Several,” said Howard. 

” Several ? ” 

About fourteen.” 

V 1 don’t understand.” 

'* Very probably not. Our social order will probably seem 
-very complex to you. To tell you the truth, I don't under- 
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stand it myself very clearly. Nobody does. You will, 
perhaps—by and b3r. We have to go to the Council.** 

Graham’s attention was divided between the urgent* 
necessity of his inquiries and the people in the passages and 
halls they were traversing. For a moment his mind would 
be concentrated upon Howard and the halting answers he 
made, and then he would lose the thread in response to some 
vivid unex^ted impression. Along the passages, in the 
halls, half rae people seemed to be men in the red pniform. 
The pale blue canvas that had been so abundant in the aisle 
of moving ways did not appear. Invariably these men looked 
at him, and saluted him and Howard as they passed. 

He had a clear vision of entering a long corridor, and 
there were a number of girls sitting on low seats, as though 
in a class. He saw no teacher, but only a novel apparatus 
from which he fancied a voice proceeded. The girls regarded 
him and his conductor, he thought, with curiosity and astonish¬ 
ment. But he was hurried on before be could form i clear 
idea of the gathering. He judged they knew Howard and 
not himself, and that they wondered who he might be. This 
Howard, it seemed, was a person of importance. But then 
he was merely Graham's guardian. That was odd. 

There came a passage in twilight, and into this passage a 
footway hung so that he could see the feet and ankles of 
people going to and fro thereon, but no more of them. Then 
vague impressions of galleries and of casual astonished passers- 
by tuniing round to stare after the two of them with their 
red-clad guard. 

The stimulus of the restoratives he had taken was only 
temporary. He was speedily fatigued by this excessive 
haste. He asked Howard to slacken his speed. Presently 
he was in a lift that had a window upon the great street 
space, but this was glazed and did not open, and they were 
too high for him to see the moving platforms below. But 
he saw prople going to and fro along caoles and along strange, 
frail-loomng bridges. 

Thence they passed across the street and at a vast height 
above it. They crossed by means of a narrow bridge closed 
in with glass, so clear that it made him giddy even to 
remember it. The floor of it also was of glass. From his 
memory of the clifis between New Quay and Boscastle, so 
remote in time, and so recent in his experience, it seemed to 
him that they must be nearly four hundred feet above the 
moving ways. He stopped, looked down between his legs 
upon the swarming blue and red multitudes, minute and fore¬ 
shortened, struggling and gesticulating still towards the little 
balcony far below, a little toy balcony, it seemed, where he 
had so recently bmn standing. A thin haze and the glare 
of the mighty globes of light obscured ever^hing. A man 
seated in a little open-work cradle shot by from some point 
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still higher than the little narrow bridge, rushing down a 
cable as swiftly almost as if he were falling. Graham stopped 
Mnvx>luntarily to watch this strange passenger vanish below, 
and then his eyes went back to the tumultuous struggle. 

Along one of the fasten ways rushed a bunch of red spots. 
This broke up into individuals as it approached the balcony, 
and went pouring down the slow'er ways towards the dense 
struggling crowd on the central area. These men in red 
appear^ to be armed with sticks or truncheons ; they seemed 
to be striking and thrusting. A great shouting, cries of 
wrath, screaming, burst out and came up to Graham, faint 
and thin. “ Go on,” cried Howard, laying hands on him. 

Another man rushed down a cable. Graham suddenly 
glanced up to see whence he came, and beheld through the 
glassy roof and the network of cables and girders, dim 
rhythmically passing lornis like the vans of windmills, and 
between them glimpses of a remote and pallid sky. Then 
Howard had thrust him forward across the bridge, and he was 
In a little narrow passage decorated with geometrical patterns. 

” I want to see more of that,” cried Graham, resisting. 

" No, no,” cried Howard, still gripping his arm. ” This 
way. You must go this way.” And the men in red following 
them seemed ready to enforce his orders. 

Some negroes in a curious wasp-like uniform of black and 
yeUow appeared dowrn the passage, and one hastened to throw 
up a sliding shutter that had seemed a door to Graha m, and 
ted the way through it. Graham found himself in a gallery 
overhanging the end of a great chamber. The attendant in 
black and yellow crosssed this, thrust up a second shutter 
and stood waiting. 

This place had the appearance of an anteroom. He saw 
a number of people in the central space, and at the opposite 
end a large and imposing doorway at the top of a flight of 
steps, heavily curtained but giving a glimp^ of some still 
larger hall beyond. He perceived white men in red and other 
negroes in black and yellow standing stiffly about those 
portals. 

As they crossed the gallery he heard a whisper from below, 
” The Sleeper,” and was aware of a turning of heads, a hum 
of observation. They entered another little passage in the 
wall of this ante-chambcr, and then he found himself on an 
iron-railed ^Iteiy of metal that passed round the side of the 
great hall he had already seen tlirough the curtainsv He 
entered the place at the comer, so that he received the fullest 
impression of its huge proportions. The black in the wasp 
uniform* stood aside like a well-trained servant, and closed 
the valve behind him. 

Compared with any of the places Graham had seen thus 
far, this second hall appeared to be decorated with extreme 
richness. On a pedestal at the remoter end, and more 
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brilliantly lit than any other object, was a gigantic white 
figure of Atlas, strong and strenuous, the gfobe upon hia^ 
bowed shoulders. It was the first thing to strike his attention, 
it was so vast, so patiently and painfull3r real, so white and 
simple. Save for this figure and iof a dais in the centre, the 
wide floor of the place was a shining vacancy. The dais was 
remote in the greatness of the area ; it would have looked a 
mere slab of metal had it not been for the group of seven men 
who stood about a table on it, and gave an inkUng of its 
proportions. They were all dressed in white robes, they 
seemed to have arisen that moment from their seats, and 
they were regarding Graham steadfastly. At the end of the 
table he perceived the glitter of some mechanical appliances. 

Howard led him along the end gallery until they were 
opposite this mighty labouring figure. Then he stopped. 
The two men in red who had followed them into the gallery 
came and stood on either hand of Graham. , 

“ You must remain here," murmured Howard, ** for a few 
moments,” and, without waiting for a reply, harried away 
along the gallery. 

“ But, why -? " began Graham. 

He moved as if to follow Howard, and found his path 
obstructed by one of the men in red. " You have to wait 
here, Sire," said the man in red. 

" JVhy P " 

" Orders, Sire." 

" Whose orders ? " 

" Our orders. Sire." 

Graham looked his exasperation. 

“ What place is this ?" he said presently. ** Who are 
those men ? " 

" They are the lords of the Council, Sire." 

" What Council ? " 

“ The Council." 

" Oh I " said Graham, and after an equally ineffectual 
attempt at the other man, went to the railing and stared at 
the distant m£n in white, who stood watching hun and whisper¬ 
ing together. 

The Council ? He perceived there were now eight, though 
how the newcomer hsm arrived he had not observed. They 
made no gestures of greeting; they stood regarding him as in 
the nineteenth century a group of men might have stood in 
the Itreet regarding a distant balloon that had suddenly 
floated into view. What council could it be that gathered 
there, that little body of men beneath the sigmficant white 
Atlas, secluded from every eavesdropper in this impressive 
spaciousness ? And why should he be brought to them, and 
TO looked at strangely and spoken of inaudibly ? Howard 
appeared beneath, walking quickly across the polished floor 
towards them. As he drew near he bowed and performed 
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certain peculiar movements, apparently of a ceremonious 
nature. Then he ascended the steps of the dais, and stood 
the apparatus at the end of the table. 

Graham watched that visible inaudible conversation. 
Occasionally one of the wKite-robed men would glance towards 
him. He strained his ears in vain. The gesticulation of two 
of the speakers became animated. He glanced from them to 
the passive faces of his attendants. . . . When he looked again 
Howard was extending his hands and moving his head like a 
man who protests. He was interrupted, it seemed, by one of 
the white-robed men rapping the table. 

The conversation lasted an interminable time to Graham's 
sense. His eyes rose to the still giant at whose feet the Council 
.sat. Thence they wandered to the walls of the hall. It was 
decorated in long painted panels of a quasi-Japanese t^pe, 
many of them very beautiful. These panels were grouped in a 
great and elaborate framing of dark metal, which passed into 
the metallic caryatidae of the galleries and the great structural 
lines of the interior. The facile grace of these panels enhanced 
the mighty white effort that laboured in the centre of the 
scheme. Graham’s eyes came back to the Council, and 
Howard was descending the steps. As he drew nearer his 
features could l)e distinguished, and Graham saw that he 
was flushed and blowing out his cheeks. His countenance was 
still disturbed when presently he reappeared along the gallery. 

“ This way,” he said concisely, and they went on in "silence 
to a little door that opened at their approach. The two men 
in red stopped on either side of this door. Howard and 
Graham passed in, and Graham, glancing back, saw the white- 
robed Council still standing in a close group and looking at 
him. Then the door closed behind him with a heavy thud, and 
for the first time since his awakening he was in silence. The 
floor, even, was noiseless to his feet. 

Howard opened another door, and they were in the first of two 
contiguous chambers furnished in white and green. “ What 
Council was that ? ” began Graham. What were they dis¬ 
cussing ? What have tliey to do with me ? ” Howard closed 
the door carefully, heaved a huge sigh, and said something in 
an undertone. He walked slantingways across the room and 
turned, blowing out his cheeks again. ” Ugh I ” he grunted, 
a man relieved. 

Graham stood regarding him. ^ 

” You must understand,” began Howard abruptly, avoiding 
Graham's eyes, ” that our social order is very complex. A half 
explanation, a bare unqualified statement would give you 
fai^ impressions. As a matter of fact—^it is a case of com¬ 
pound interest partly—your small fortune, and the fortune of 
ydur cousin Wanning wnich was left to you—and certain other 
beginnings—^liave become very considerable. And in other 
ways that will be hard for you to understand, you are a person 
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of significance—of immense legal significance—^legal rather 
than practical—involved in the urorld’s afiEairs." « 

He stopped. 

“ Yes ? said Graham. 

" We have grave social troubles.** 

“ Yes ? ” 

Things have come to such a pass that, in fact, it is ad¬ 
visable to seclude you here.” 

” Keep me prisoner I ” exclaimed Graham. * 

” Well—to ask you to keep in seclusion.** 

Graham turned on him. This is strange ! ** he said. 

“ No harm will be done you.” 

“ No harm I ’* 

“ But you must be kept here-*’ 

” While t learn my position, I presume.” 

” Precisely.*' 

“ Very well then. Begin. Why harm ? ” • 

” Not now.” 

“ Why not ? *’ 

“ It is too long a story, Sire.** 

” All the more reason I should begin at once. You say I 
am a person of importance. What was that shouting I heard ? 
Why IS a great multitude shouting and excited because my 
trance is over, and who are the men in white in that huge 
council chamber ? ** 

” Alt in good time. Sire," said Howard. ** But not crudely, 
not crudely. This is one of those flimsy times when no man 
has a settled mind. Your awakening—^no one expected your 
awakening. The Council is consulting.” 

“ What council ? ** 

" The Council you saw.” 

Graham made a petulant movement. ” This is not right,** 
he said. ” I should be told what is happening.** 

“ You must wait. Really you must wait.” 

Graham sat down abruptly. ” I suppose since I have 
waited so loi^g to resume life,” he said, that I must wait a 
little longer.** 

” That is better,** said Howard. “ Yes, that is much better. 
And I must leave you alone. For a space. While 1 attend 
the discussion in the Council. ... I am sorry.” 

He went towards the noiseless door, hesitated and vanished. 
Giipdiam walked to the door, tried it, found it securely 
fastened in some way he never came to understand, turned 
about, paced the room restlessly, made the circuit of the room, 
and sat down. He remained sitting for some time with folded 
arms and knitted brow, biting his finger nails and trying to 
piece together the kaleidoscopic impressions of this fit^ hour 
of awakened life ; the vast mechanical spaces, the endless 
series of chambers and passages, the great struggle that roared 
and splashed through these strange ways, the little group of 
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remote unsympathetic men beneath the colossal Atlas, 
Howard's m^terious behaviour. There was an inkling of 
some vast inheritance already in bis mind—a vast inheritance 
perhaps misapplied—of some unprecedented importance and 
opportunity. What had ffe to do ? And this room’s secluded 
silence was eloquent of imprisonment I 

It came into Graham’s mind with irresistible conviction 
that IJiis series of magnificent impressions was a dream. He 
tried to Shut his eyes and succeeded, but that time-honoured 
device led to no awakening. 

Presently he began to touch and examine all the unfamiliar 
appointments of the two small rooms in which he found 
himself. 

In a long oval panel of mirror he saw himself and stopped 
astonished. He was clad in a graceful costume of purple and 
bluish white, with a little greyshot beard trimmed to a point, 
and his hair, its blackness streaked now with bands of 
grey, arranged over his forehead in an unfamiliar but pleasing 
manner. He seemed a man of hve-and-forty perhaps. For 
a moment he did not perceive this was himself. 

A flash of laughter came with the recognition. “ To call 
on old Warming like this I ” he exclaimed, " and make him 
take me out to lunch ! ” 

Then he thought of meeting first one and then another of the 
few familiar acquaintances of his early manhood, and in the 
midst of his amusement realised that every soul with w^om he 
might jest had died many score of years ago. The thought 
smote him abruptly and keenly ; he stopped short, the ex¬ 
pression of his face changed to a white consternation. 

The tumultuous memory of the moving platforms and the 
huge facade of that wonderful street reasserted itself. The 
shouting multitudes came back clear and vivid, and those 
remote, inaudible, unfriendly councillors in white. He felt 
himself a little figure, very small and ineffectual, pitifully 
conspicuous. And all about him, the world was— strange. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


IN THE SILENT ROOMS 


P RESENTLY Graham resumed *his examination of his 
apartments. Curiosity kept him moving in spite of his 
fatigue. The inner room, he perceived, was high and 
its ceiling dome-shaped, with an oblong aperture in the centre 
opening into a funnel in which a wheel of broad vads seemed 
to be rotating, apparently driving the air up the shaft. The 
faint humming note of its easy motion was the only clear 
sound in that quiet place. As these vans sprang up one after 
the other, Graham could get transient glimpses of the sl^. 
He was surprised to see a star. 

This drew his attention to the fact that the bright lighting 
of these rooms was due to a multitude of very faint glow lamps 
set about the cornices. There were no windows. And he 
began to recall that along all the vast chambers and passages 
he had traversed with Howard he had observed no windows at 
all. Had there been windows ? There were windows on the 
street indeed, but were they for light ? Or was the whole 
city lit day and night for evermore, so that there was no night 
there ? 

And another thing dawned upon him. There was no fire¬ 
place in either room. Was the season summer, and were these 
merely summer apartments, or was the whole city uniformly 
heated or cooled ? He became interested in these questions, 
began examining the smooth texture of the walls, the simply 
constructed bed, the ingenious arrangements by which the 
labour of bedroom service was practically abolished. And 
over everything was a curious absence of deliberate ornament, 
a bare grace of form and colour, that he found very pleasing 
to the eye. There were several comfortable chairs, a light 
table on silent runners carrying several bottles of fluids and 

f lasses, and two plates bearing a clear substance like jelly. 

hen he noticed there were no books, no newspapers, no writing 
materials. " The world has changed indeed,” he thought. 

He observed one entire side of the outer room was set with 
rows of peculiar double cylinders inscribed with green lettering 
on white that harmonised with the decorative scheme of the 
room, and in the centre of this side projected a little apparatus 
abogt a yard square and having a white smooth face to the 
room. A chair faced this. He Imd a transitory idea that these 
cylinders might be books, or a modem substitute for books, 
but at first it did not seem so. 

The lettering on the cylinders puzzled him. It seemed like 
Russian. Then he noticed a suggestion of mutilated English 
about certain of the words. 

**ei Man huwdbi Kiq,'* 
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forced itself on him as *' The Man who would be King/’ 
" Phonetic spelling/’ he said. He remembered reading a 
%tory with that title, then he recalled the story vividly, one 
of the best stories in the world. But this thing before him 
was not a book as he und^tood it. He puzzled out the titles 
of two adjacent cylinders. ’* The Heart of Darkness ” he had 
never heard of before nor " The Madonna of the Future ”— 
no doubt if they were indeed stories, they were by post> 
Victoriaz), authors. 

He puzzled over this peculiar cylinder for some time and 
replaced it. Then he turned to the square apparatus and 
examined that. He opened a sort of lid and found one of the 
double cylinders within, and on the upper edge a little stud like 
the stud of an electric bell. He pressed this and a rapid 
clicking began and cea.sed. He be<^me aware of voices and 
music, and noticed a play of colour on the smooth front face. 
He suddenly realised what this might be, and stepped back to 
regard it. 

On the flat surface was now a little picture, very vividly 
coloured, and in this picture were figures that moved. Not 
only did they move, but they were conversing in clear small 
voices. It was exactly like reality viewed through an in¬ 
verted opera glass and heard through a long tube. His 
interest was seized at once by the situation, which presented 
a man pacing up and down and vociferating angry things to a 
pretty but petulant woman. Both were in the picti'resque 
costume that seemed so strange to Graham. “ I have 
worked,” said the man, ” but what have you been 
doing ? ” 

” Ah ! ” said Graham. He forgot everything else, and sat 
down in the chair. Within five minutes he heard himself 
named, heard ” when the Sleeper wakes,” used jestingly as a 
proverb for remote postponement, and passed himself by, 
a thing remote and incredible. But in a nttle while he knew 
those two people like intimate friends. 

At last the miniature drama came to an end, and the square 
face of the apparatus was blank again. 

It was a strange v'orld into which he had been been permitted 
to look, unscrupulous, pleasure-seeking, energetic, subtle, 
a world too of dire economic struggle; there were allusions 
he did not understand, incidents that conve 3 red strange sug¬ 
gestions of altered moral ideals, fashes of dubious enlighten¬ 
ment. The blue canvas that bulked so largely in his fi^ im¬ 
pression of the city ways appeared again and again as the 
costume of the common people. He had no doubt the story 
was contemporary, and its intense realism was undeniable. 
And the end had been a tragedy that oppressed him. He sat 
staring at the blankness. 

He started and rubbed liis eyes. He had been so absorbed 
in the latter-day substitute for a novel, that he awoke to the 
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little green and white room with more than a touch of the 
surprise of his first awakening. 

He stood up, and abruptly he was back in his own wonder¬ 
land. The clearness of the kinetoscoTO drama passed, and the 
s^^ggle in the vast place of streets, thi ambiguous Council, the 
swift phases of his waking hour, came back. These prople 
had spoken of the Council with suggestions of a vague univer¬ 
sality of power. And they had spoken of the Sleeper; it had 
not reaUy struck him vividly at the time that he Was the 
Sleeper. He had to recall precisely what they had said. . . . 

He walked into the bedroom and peered up through the 
quick intervals of the revolving fan. As the fan swept round, 
a dim turmoil like the noise of machinery came in rhythmic 
eddies. All else was silence. Though the perpetual day still 
irradiated his apartments, he percci vra the intermittent strip of 
sky was now deep blue—^black almost, >vith a dust of little 
stars. ... A 

He resumed his examination of the rooms. He could find 
no way of opening the padded door, no bell nor other means 
of calling for attendance. His feeling of wonder was in abey¬ 
ance ; but he was curious, anxious for information. He 
wanted to know exactly how he stood to these new things. 
He tried to compose himself to wait until some one came to 
him. Presently ne became restless and eager for information, 
for distraction, for fresh sensations. 

He w^nt back to the apparatus in the other room, and had 
soon puzzled out the method of replacing the cylinders by 
others. As he did so, it came into his mind that it must be 
these little appliances had fixed the language so that it was 
still clear and understandable after two hundred years. The 
haphazard cylinders he substituted displayed a musical 
fantasia. At first it was beautiful, and then it was sensuous. 
He presently recognised what appeared to him to be an altered 
verson of the story of Tannhauser. The music was un¬ 
familiar. But the rendering was realistic, and with a con¬ 
temporary unfamiliarity. Tannhauser did not go to a Venus- 
berg, but to a t^asure City. What vras a Pleasure City ? A 
dream, surely, the fancy of a fantastic, voluptuous writer. 

He became interested, curious. The stopr developed with 
a flavour of strangely twisted sentimentality. Suddenly he 
did not like it. He liked it less as it proceeded. 

He J;iad a revulsion of feeling. These were no pictures, no 
idealisations, but photographed realities. He wanted no 
more of the twenty-second century Venusberg. He forgot 
the part pla3red by the model in nineteenth century axt. and 
gave way to an archaic indignation. He rose, ang^ and half 
ashamed at himself for witnessing this thing even in solitude. 
He pulled forward the apparatus, and with some violence 
sought for a means of stoppmg its action. Something snapped. 
A violet spark stung and convulsed his sum and the thing 
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was still. When he attempted next day to replace these 
I Tannhauser cylinders by another pair, he found the appara^s 
broken. . . . 

He struck out a path oblique to the room and paced to 
and fro, struggling with intolerable vast impressions. The 
things he had denved from the cylinders and the things he 
had seen, conflicted, confused him. It seemed to him beyond 
measure incredible that in his thirty years of life he had 
never tried to shape a picture of these coming times. **We 
were making the future,*’ he said, **and hardly any of us 
troubled to think what future we were making. And here 

it IS ' 

'* What have they got to, what has been done ? How do 
I come into the midst of it all ? ” The vastness of street and 
house he was prepared for, the multitudes of people. But 
conflicts in the city ways ! And the systematised sensuality 
of a class of rich men I 

He thought of Bellamy, the hero of whose Socialistic 
Utopia had so oddly anticipated this actual experience. But 
here was no Utopia, no Socialistic state. He had already seen 
enough to realise that the ancient antithesis of luxury, waste 
and sensuality on the one hand and abject poverty on the 
other, still prevailed. He knew enough of the essential 
factors of life to understand that correlation. And not only 
were the buildings of the city gigantic and the crowds in the 
street gigantic, but the voices he had heard in the ways, the 
uneasiness of Howard, the very atmosphere spoke of gigantic 
discontent. What country was he in ? Still England it 
seemed, and yet strangely un-English.” His mind glanced 
at the rest of the world, and saw only an enigmatical veil. 

He prowled about his apartment, examining everything as 
a caged animal might do. He was very tired, with &at 
feverish exhaustion that does not admit of rest. He listened 
for long spaces under the ventilator to catch some distant 
echo of the tumults he felt must be proceeding in the city. 

He began to talk to liimself. ” Two hundred and &ree 
years ! ” he said to himself over and over again, laughing 
stupidly. ” Then I am two hundred and thi^-three years 
old I The oldest inhabitant. Surely they haven't reversed 
the tendency of our time and gone back to the rule of the 
oldest. My claims are indisputable. Mumble, mumble, 1 
remember the Bulgarian atrocities as though it was yesterday. 
*Tis a great age I Ha ha I ” He was surprised at first to 
hear himself laughing, and then laughed again deliberately 
and louder. Then he realised that he was behaving foolishly. 
” Steady,” he said. " Steady I ” 

His pacing became more regular. ” This new world,” he 
^id. ” I don’t understand it. Why ? . . . But it is all why t 

” I suppose they can fly and do all sorts of things. Let me 
try and remember just how it began.” 
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He was surprised at first to find how vague the memories of 
bis first thirty years had become. He remembered firagments, 
for the most part trivial moments, things of no great import- * 
ance that he had observed. His boyhood seemed the most 
accessible at first, he recalled school tiooks and certain lessons 
in mensuration. Then he revived the more salient features 
of his life, memories of the wife long since dead, her magic 
influence now gone beyond corruption, of his rivals and 
hriends and betrayers, of the decision of this issue apd that, 
and then of his last years of misery, of fluctuating resolves, and 
at last of his strenuous studies, in a little while he perceived 
he had it all again ; dim perhaps, like metal long laid aside, 
but in no way defective or injured, capable of re-polishing. 
And the hue of it was a deepening mise^. Was it worth re- 
polishing ? By a miracle he had been lifted out of a life that 
had become intolerable. . . . 

He reverted to his present condition. He wrestled with 
the facts in vain. It became an inextricable tangle. He saw 
the sky through the ventilator pink with dawn. An old 
persuasion came out of the dark recesses of his memory. “ I 
must sleep,” he said. It appeared as a delightful relief from 
this mental distress and from the growing pain and heaviness 
of his limbs. He went to the strange little bed, lay down and 
was presently asleep. . . . 

He was destined to become very familiar indeed with these 
apartments before he left them, for he remained imprisoned 
for three days. During that time no one, except Howard, 
entered the rooms. The marvel of his fate mingled with and 
in some way minimised the marvel of his survival. He had 
awakened to mankind it seemed only to be snatched away 
into this unaccountable solitude. Howard came regularly 
wit^ sustaining and nutritive fluids, and light and pteasant 
foods, quite strange to Graham. He always closed the door 
carefully as he entered. On matters of detail he was in¬ 
creasingly obliging, but the bearing of Graham on the great 
issues uat were evidently being contested so closely beyond 
the sound-proof walls that enclosed him, he would not elucidate. 
He evaded, as politely as possible, every question on the 
position of affairs in the outer world. 

And in those three days Graham’s incessant thoughts went 
far and wide. All that he had seen, all this elaborate con¬ 
trivance to prevent him seeing, worked together in his mind. 
Almdbt every possible interpretation of his position he debated 
—even as it chanced, the right interpretation. Things that 
presently happened to him became at least credible by virtue 
of this seclusion. When at length the moment of his release 
arrived, it found him prepared. . . . 

Howard's bearing went far to deepen Graham's impression 
of his own strange importance : the door between its opening 
and closing seemed to admit with him a breath of momentous 
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happening. His enquiries became more definite and searching. 
Howard retreated through protests and difficulties. The 
awakening was unforeseen, he repeated ; it happened to have 
fallen in with the trend of a social convulsion. *' To explain 
it I must tell you the hirtory of a gross and a half of years/' 
protested Howard. 

“ The thing is this/’ said Graham. “ You are afraid of 
something I wall do. In some way 1 am arbitrator—I might 
be arbitrator.” 

” It is not that. But you have—I may tell you this much— 
the automatic increase of your property puts great possibilities 
of interference in your hands. And m certain other ways 
you have influence, with your eighteenth century notions.” 

” Nineteenth century/* corrected Graham. 

” With your old-world notions, anyhow, ignorant as you 
are of every feature of our State.” 

” Am I a fool ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

” Do I seem to be the sort of man who would act rashly ? *’ 

” You were never expected to act at all. No one counted 
on your awakening. No one dreamt you would ever awake. 
The Council had surrounded you with antiseptic conditions. 
As a matter of fact, we thought that you were dead—a mere 
arrest of decay. And—^but it is too complex. We dare not 
suddenly—^while you are still half awake.*^ 

” It won’t do,” said Graham. ” Suppose it is as you say 
—why am I not being crammed night and day with facts and 
wamm^s and all the wisdom of the time to fit me for my re- 
sponsimlities ? Am I any wiser now than two days ago, if 
it is two days, when I awoke ? ” 

Howard pulled his lip. 

” I am Mginning to feel—every hour I feel more clearly— 
a system of concealment of which 3 rou are the face. Is this 
Council, or committee, or whatever they are, cooking the 
accounts of my estate ? Is that it ? ” 

” That note of suspicion-” said Howard. 

” Ugh I ” said Graham. ” Now, mark my words, it will be 
ill for those who have put me here. It will be ill. I am alive. 
Make no doubt of it, I am alive. Every day my pulse is 
stronger and my mind clearer and more vigorous. No more 
quiescence. I am a man come back to life. And I want to 
live -” 

” Live / ” * 

Howard’s face lit with an idea. He came towards Graham 
and spoke in an easy confidential tone. 

” Tne 'Council semudes you here for your good. You are 
restless. Naturally—an energetic man 1 You find it dull 
ham. But we are anxious that everything you may desire— 
every desire—every sort of desire. . . . lliere may be some-> 
tiling. Is there any sort of company ? ” 
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He paused meaningly. 

“ Yes,” said Graham thoughtfully. ” There is.” 

” Ah I Now ! We have treated you neglectfully.” 

” The crowds in yonder streets of yours.” 

” That,” said Howard, “ I am afriid- But-” 

Graham began pacing the room. Howard stood near the 
door watching him. The implication of Howard's suggestion 
was only half evident to Graham. Company ? Suppose he 
were to accept the proposal, demand some sort of ci^pany ? 
Would there be any possibilities of gathering from the con¬ 
versation of this additional person some vague inkling of the 
struggle that had broken out so vividly at his waking moment ? 
He meditated again, and the suggestion took colour. He 
turned on Howard abruptly. 

” What do you mean by company ? ” 

Howard raised his eyes and shrugged his shoulders. 
” Human beings,” he .said, with a curious smile on his heavy 
face. 

” Our social ideas,” he said, ” have a certain increased 
liberality, perhaps, in comparison with your times. If a man 
Avishes to relieve such a tedium as this—by feminine society, 
for instance. We think it no scandal. We have cleared our 
minds of formulae. There is in our city a class, a necessary 
class, no longer despised—discreet ” 

Graham stopped dead. 

” It Hirould pass the time,” said Howard. ” It is a thing I 
should perhaps hkve thought of before, but as a matter of 
fact so much is happening-” 

He indicated the exterior world. 

Graham hesitated. For a moment the figure of a possible 
woman dominated his mind with an intense attraction. Then 
he flashed into anger. 

'* No I ” he shouted. 

He began striding rapidly up and down the room. ” Every- 
tliing you say, everything you do, convinces me—of some 
great issue in which I am concerned. I do not want to pass 
the time, as you call it. Yes, I know. Desire and indulgence 
are life in a sense—and death ! Extinction! In my life 
before I slept I had worked out that pitiful <^uestion. I will 

not begin again. There is a city, a multitude- And 

meanwhile I am here like a rabbit in a bag.” 

H|^ rage surged high. He choked for a moment and began 
to wave his clenched fists. He gave way to an anger fit, he 
swore archaic curses. His gestures had the quality of physical 
threats. 

” I do not know who your party may be. I am in the dark, 
and you keep me in the da». But I know this, that I am 
secluded here for no good purpose. For no go^ purpose. 
I warn you, I warn you of the consequences. Once I come at 
my power-” 
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He realised that to threaten thus might be a danger to 
himself. He stopped. Howard stood regarding him with a 
curious expression. 

I take it this is a message to the Council," said Howard. 

Graham had a momefttary impulse to leap upon the man, 
fell or stun him. It must have shown upon his face ; at any 
rate Howard’s movement was quick. In a second the noise¬ 
less door had closed, and the man from the nineteenth century 
was alone. 

For a moment he stood rigid, with clenched hands half 
raised. Then he flung them down. "What a fool I have 
been) " he said, and gave way to his anger, stamping about 
the room and shouting curses. . . . For a long time he kept 
himself in a sort of frenzy, raging at his position, at his own 
folly, at the knaves who had imprisoned him. He did this 
because he did not want to look calmly at his position. He 
clung to his anger—because he was afraid of fear. 

Presently he was reasoning with himself. This imprison¬ 
ment was unaccountable, but no doubt the legal forms—^new 
legal forms—of the time permitted it. It must of course be 
legal. These people were two hundred years farther on in 
the march of civilisation than the Victorian generation. It 
was not likely they would be less—humane. Yet they had 
cleared their minds of formulae I Was humanity a formula 
as well as chastity ? 

His imagination set to work to suggest things thalt might 
be done to him. The attempts of his reason to dispose of 
these suggestions, though for the most part logically valid, 
were quite unavailing. Why should anything be done to 
me ? 

" If the worst come to the worst," he found himself saying 
at last, " 1 can give up what they want. But what do they 
want ? And why don't they ask me for it instead of cooping 
me up ? " 

He returned to his former preoccupation with the Council’s 
possible intentions. He began to reconsider the details of 
Howard’s behaviour, sinister glances, inexplicable hesitations. 
Then for a time his mind circled about the idea of escaping 
from these rooms; but whither could he escape into this 
vs^ crowded world ? He would be worse ofl than a Saxon 
yeoman suddenly dropped into nineteenth century London. 
And besides, how could any one escape from these rooms ? 

How can it benefit any one if harm should happen to 
me ? " 

He thought of the tumult, the great social trouble of which 
he was so unaccountably the axis. A text, irrelevant enough 
and yet curiously insistent, came floating up out of the dark- 
hess of his memory. This also a Council had said: 

It is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
people." 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE ROOF SPACES 

yt s the fans in the circular aperture of the inner room 

/a rotated and permitted glimpses of the night, dim sounds 
A JLdrifted in thereby. And Graham, standing underneath, 
was startled by the sound of a voice. • 

He peered up and saw in the intervals of the rotation, dark 
and dim, the face and shoulders of a man regarding him. 
Then a dark hand was extended, the swift van struck it, 
swung round and beat on with a little brownish patch on the 
edge of its thin blade, and something began to fall therefrom 
upon the door, dripping silently. 

Graham looked down, and there were spots of blood at his 
feet. He looked up again in a strange excitement. , The 
hgure had gone. 

He remained motionless—his every sense intent upon the 
flickering patch of darkness, lie became aware of some faint, 
remote, dark specks floating lightly through the outer air. 
They came down towards him, fitfully, eddyingly, and passed 
aside out of the uprush from the fan. A gleam of light 
flickered, the specks flashed w'hite, and then the darkness 
came again. Warmed and ht as he was, he perceived that it 
was sneaving within a few feet of him. 

Graham walked across the room and came back to the 
ventilator again. He saw the head of a man pass near. 
There was a sound of whispering. Then a smart blow on 
some metallic substance, effort, voices, and the vans stopped. 
A gust of snowflakes whirled into the room, and vanished 
before they touched the floor. " Don't be afraid," said a 
voice. 

Graham stood under the van. " Who are you ? " he 
whispered. 

For a moment there was nothing but a swa;)ring of the fan, 
and then the head of a man was thrust cautiously into the 
opening. His face appeared nearly inverted to Graham; his 
dark hair was wet with dissolving flakes of snow upon it. 
His arm went up into the darkness holding something un¬ 
seen. He had a youthful face and bright eyes, and the veins 
of his forehead were swollen. He seemed to be exerting 
himsSlf to maintain his position. 

For several seconds neither he nor Graham spoke. 

" You were the Sleeper ? " said the stranger at last. 

" Yes," said Graham. “ What do you want with me ? " 

" I come from Ostrog, Sire." 

" Ostrog ? " 

The man in the ventilator twisted his head round so that 
his profile was towards Graham. He appeared to be listening. 
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Suddenly there was a hasty exclamation, and the intruder 
sprang back just in time to escape the sweep of the released 
< fan. And when Graham peered up there was nothing visible 
but the slowly falling snow. 

It was perhaps a (mart^ of an hour before anything returned 
to the ventilator. But at last came the same metallic inter¬ 
ference again; the fans stopped and the face reappeared. 
Graham had remained all this time in the same place, alert 
and tremulously excited. 

“ Who are you ? What do you want ? ” he said. 

*' We want to speak to you. Sire,” said the intruder. " We 
want—I can't hold the thing. We have been trying to find a 
way to you—^these three days.” 

*’ Is it rescue ? ” whispered Graham. ” Escape ? ” 

“Yes, Sire. If you will.” 

” You are my pcirty—^the party of the Sleeper ? ” 

” Yes, Sire.” 

” What am I to do ? ” said Graham. 

There was a struggle. The stranger’s arm appeared, and 
Ills hand was bleeding. His knees came into view over the 
edge of the funnel. '"Stand away from me,” he said, and he 
dropped rather heavily on his hands and one shoulder at 
Graham's feet. The released ventilator whirled noisily. The 
stranger rolled over, sprang up nimbly and stood ^nting, 
hand to a bruised shoulder, and with his bright eyes on 
Graham. ^ 

” You are indeed the Sleeper,” he said. ” I saw you asleep. 
When it was the law that any one might see you.” 

” I am the man who was in a trance,” said Graham. ” TJiey 
have imprisoned me here. I have bc«n here since I awoke— 
at least three days.” 

The intruder seemed about to speak, heard something, 
glanced swiftly at the door, and suddenly left Graham and 
ran towards it, shouting quick incoherent words. A bright 
wedge of steel flashed in his hand, and he began tap, tap, a 
quick succession of blows upon the hinges. ” Mind I ” cried 
a voice. ” Oh I ” The voice came from above. 

Graham glanced up, saw the soles of two feet, ducked, was 
struck on the shoulder by one of them, and a heav^*’ weight 
bore him to the ground. He fell on his knees and forward 
and the weight went over his head. He knelt up and saw 
a second man from above seated before him. 

” I did not see you. Sire,” panted the man. He rose and 
assisted Graham to rise. "Are you hurt, Sire ?” he panted. 
A succession of heavy blows on the ventilator began, soinething 
fell close ^ to Graham's face, and a shivering ed^ of white 
metal danced, fell over, and lay flat upon the floor. 

•** What is this ? ” cried Graham, confused and looking 
at the ventilator. " Who are you ? What are you going to 
do ? Remember, I understand nothing.” 
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*' Stand back/* said the stranger, and drew him from under 
the ventilator, as another fragment of metal fell heavily. 

We want you to come, Sire,” panted the newcomer, and 
Graham glancing at his face again, saw a new cut had changed 
from white to red on his forehead, and«. couple of little tricues 
of blood were starting therefrom. “Your people call for 
you.” 

“ Come where ? My people ? ” 

“To the hall above the markets. Your life is in .danger 
here. We have spies. We learnt but just in time. Ine 
Council has decided—^this very day—either to drug or kill 
you. And ever 3 d:hing is ready. The people are drilled, the 
wind-vane police, the engineers, and half the way-gearers are 
with us. We have the halls crowded—shouting. The whole 
city shouts against the Council. We have arms.” He wiped 
the blood with his hand. “ Your life here is not worth-” 

* But why arms ? ” * 

“ The people have risen to protect you. Sire. What ? ” 

He turned quickly as the man who had first come down 
made a hissing with his teeth. Graham saw the latter start 
back, gesticulate to them to conceal themselves, and move as 
if to hide behind the opening door. 

As he did so Howard appeared, a little tray in one hand 
and his heavy face downcast. He started, looked up, the 
door slammed beliind him, the tray tilted sidewa}rs, and the 
steel wedge struck him behind the ear. He went down like a 
felled tree, and lay as he fell athwart the floor of the outer 
room. The man who had struck him bent hastily, studied his 
face for a moment, rose, and returned to his work at the door. 

“ Your poison I ” said a voice in Graham’s ear. 

Then abruptly they were in darkness. The innumerable 
comice lights had been extinguished. Graham saw the 
aperture of the ventilator with ghostly snow whirling above it 
and dark figures moving hastily. Three knelt on the van. 
Some dim thing—a ladder—was being lowered through tlie 
opening, and a hand appeared holding a fitful 3 rellow light. 

He had a moment of hesitation. But the manner of these 
men, their swift alacrity, their words, marched so completely 
with his own fears of the Council, with his idea and hope of a 
rescue, that it lasted not a moment. And his people awaited 
him I 

“ I do not understand,” he said. “ 1 trust. Tell me what 
to do.** 

The man with the cut brow gripped Graham’s arm. 

“ Clamber up the Ladder,” he whispered. “ Quick. They 
will have heard-” 

Graham felt for the ladder with extended hands, put his 
foot on the lower rung and, turning his head, saw over the 
shoulder of the nearest man, in the yellow flicker of the light, 
the first-comer astride over Howarcl and still working at the 
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door. Graham turned to the ladder again, and was thrust 
by his conductor suid helped up by those alMve, and then he 
was standing on something hard and cold and slippery outside 
the ventilating funnel. 

He shivered. He uas aware of a great difference in the 
temperature. Half a dozen men stood about him, and light 
flakes of snow touched hands and face and melted. For a 
moment it was dark, then for a flash a ghastly violet white, 
and then everything was dark again. 

He saw he had come out upon the roof of the vast city 
structure which had replaced the miscellaneous houses, streets 
and onen spaces of Victorian London. The place upon which 
he stood was level, with huge serpentine cables lying athwart 
it in every direction. The circular wheels of a number of 
windmills loomed indistinct and gigantic through the darkness 
and snowfall, and roared with a varpng loudness as the fitful 
wind rose and fell. Some way off an intermittent white light 
smote up from below, touched the snow eddies with a transient 
glitter, and made an evanescent spectre in tlie night; and here 
and there, low down, some vaguely outlined wind-driven 
mechanism flickered with livid sparks. 

All this he appreciated in a fragmentary manner as his 
rescuers stood aTOut him. Some one threw a thick soft cloak 
of fur-like texture about him, and fastened it by buckled 
straps at waist and shoulders. Things were said briefly, 
decisively. Some one thrust him forward. ' 

Before his mind was yet clear a dark shape gripped his arm. 
"This way," said this'shape, urging him along, and pointed 
Graham across the flat roof in the direction of a dim semi¬ 
circular haze of light. Graliam obeyed. 

" Mind I " said a voice, as Graham stumbled against a 
cable. " Between them and not across them," said the voice. 
And, " We must hurry." 

"Where are the people?" said Graham. "The people 
you said awaited me ? " 

The stranger did not answer. He left Graham's arm 
as the path grew narrower, and led the way with rapid strides. 
Graham followed blindly. In a minute he found himself 
running. " Are the others coming ? " he panted, but received 
no reply. His companion glance back and ran on. They 
came to a sort of pathway of open metal-work, transverse to 
the direction they had come, and they turned aside to follow 
this. Graham looked back, but the snowstorm had 'hidden 
the others. 

" Gome on f" said his guide. Running now, they drew 
near a little windmill spinning high in toe air. " Stoop," 
said Graham's guide, and they avoided an endless band 
rimning roaring up to the shaft of the vane. " This way 1 " 
and they were anlde deep in a gutter full of drifted thawing 
snow, between two low walls of metal that presently rose 
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waist high. ** I will go first/' said the guide. Graham drew 
his cloak about him and followed. Then suddenly came a 
narrow abyss across which the gutter leapt to the sno\^ dark¬ 
ness of the farther side. Graham peepM over the side once 
and the gulf was black. For a momen^lie regretted his flight. 
He dared not look again, and his brain spun as he waded 
through the half liquid snow. 

out of the gutter they clambered and hurried across 
a wide flat space damp with thawing snow, and for half its 
extent dimly translucent to lights that went to and fro under- 
nealh. He hesitated at this unstable looking substance, but 
his guide ran on unheeding, and so they came to and clamtered 
iro slippery steps to the rim of a great dome of glass. Round 
this they went. Far below a number of people seemed to bo 
dancing, and music filtered through the dome. . . . Graham 
fancied he heard a shouting through the snowstorm, and his 
guide hurried him on with a new spurt of haste. They 
clambered panting to a space of huge windmills, one so va&t 
that only the lower edge of its vanes came rushing into sight 
and rushed up again and was lost in the night and the snow. 
They hurried for a time through the colossal metallic tracery 
' of its suprorts, and came at last above a place of moving 
platforms like the place into which Graham had looked from 
the balcony. They crawled across the sloping transparency 
that covered this street of platforms, crawling on hands and 
knees bcc^se of the slippermess of the snowfall. 

For the most part the glass was bedewed, and Graham 
saw only hazy suggestions of the forms below, but near the 
pitch of the transparent roof the glass was clear, and he found 
himself looking sheerly down upon it all. For awhile, in spite 
of the urgency of his guide, he gave way to vertigo and lay 
spread-eap:led on the glass, sick and paralysed. Far below, 
mere stirring specks and dots, went the people of the unsleeping 
city in their perpetual daylight, and the moving platforms ran 
on their incessant journey. Messengers and men on unknown 
businesses shot along the drooping cables and the frail bridges 
were crowded with men. It was like peering into a gigantic 
glass hive, and it lay vertically below him with only a tough 
glass of unknown thickness to save him from a fall. The 
street showed warm and lit, and Graham was wet now to the 
skin with thawing snow, and his feet were numbed with cold. 
For a space he could not move. " Come on ! " cried his guide, 
with t»ror in his voice. " Come on I " 

Graham reached the pitch of the roof by an effort. 

Over the ridge, following his guide's example, he turned 
about and slid backward down tiie opposite slo^ very swiftly, 
amid a little avalanche of snow. ^^Hiile he was sliding be 
thought of what would happen if some broken gap should come 
in his way. At the edge he stumbled to his feet ankle deep in 
slus^, thanking heaven for an opaque footing again. His 
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guide waa already clamberiiig up a metal screen to a level 
expanse. 

Through the spare snowflakes above this loomed another 
line of vast windmills, and then suddenly the amorphous 
tumult of the rotating^ wheels was pierced with a deafening 
sound. It was a mechanical shnlling of extraordinary 
intensity that seemed to come simultaneously from every 
point of the compass. 

“ They have missed us already 1 " cried Graham’s guide in 
an accent of terror, and suddenly, with a bl in di ng fl^h, the 
night became day. 

Above the driving snow, from the summits of the wind- 
wheels, appeared vast masts carrying globes of livid light. 
They receded in illimitable vistas in every direction. As far 
as his eye could penetrate the snowfall they glared. 

Get on this,” cried Graham’s conductor, and thrust him 
forward to a long grating of snowless metal that ran like a 
band between two slightly sloping expanses of snow. It felt 
warm to Graham’s benumbed feet, and a faint eddy of steam 
rose from it. 

” Come on I ” shouted his guide ten yards off, and, without 
waiting, ran swiftly through the incandescent glare towards 
the iron supports of the next range of wind-wheels. Graham, 
recovering from his astonishment, followed as fast, convinced 
of his imminent capture. . . . 

In a score of seconds they were within a tracery of glare 
and black shadows shot with moving bars beneath the mon¬ 
strous wheels. Graham’s conductor ran on for some time, 
and suddenly darted sideways and vanished into a black 
shadow in the comer of the foot of a huge support. In another 
moment Graham was beside him. 

They cowered panting and stared out. 

The scene upon which Graham looked was very wild and 
strange. The snow had now almost ceased ; only a belated 
Hake passed now and again across the picture. But the broad 
stretch of level before them was a ghastly white, broken only 
by gigantic masses and moving shapes and len^hy strips of 
impenetrable darkness, vast ungainly Titans of shadow. All 
about them huge metallic structures, iron girders, inhumanly 
vast as it seemed to him, interlaced, and the edge.s of wind- 
wheels, scarcely moving in the lull, passed in great shining 
curves more and more steeply up mto a luminous haze. 
Wherever the snow-spangled light struck down, beams and 
girders, and incessant bands running with a halting, indomit¬ 
able resolution, passed upward and downward into the black. 
And with all that mighty activity, with an omnipresent sense 
of motive and design, this snow-clad desolation of mechanism 
seemed void of all human presence save themselves, seemed as 
trackless and deserted and unfrequented by men as some 
Inaccessible Alpine snowfleld. 
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"They will be chasing us/* cried the leadw. “We are 
scarcely half-way there Cold as it is we must hide here 
for a space—at least until it snows more thickly again/* 

His teeth chattered in his head. 

Where are the markets ? ** a^ei^ Graham staring out. 
“ Where are all the people ? ** 

The other made no answer. 

“ Look / ’* whispered Graham, crouched dose, and became 
very still. 

The snow had suddenly become thick again, and sliding 
with the whirling eddies out of the black pit of the sky caoie 
something, vague and large and veiy swift. It came down in 
a steep curve and swept round, wide wings extended and a 
trail of white condensing steam behind it, rose with an easy 
swiftness and went gliding up the air, swept horizontally 
forward in a wide curve, and vanished again m the steaming 
specks of snow. And through the ribs of its body Grabiam 
saw two little men, very minute and active, searching the 
snowy areas about him, as it seemed to him, with held glasses. 
For a second they were clear, then hazy through a thick 
whirl of snow, then small and distant, and in a minute they 
were gone. 

“ Now / *' cried his companion. “ Come 1 ’’ 

He pulled Graham’s sleeve, and incontinently the two were 
running headlong down the arcade of ironwork beneath the 
wind-wheels. Graham, running blindly, collided with his 
leader, who had turned back on him suddenly. He found 
himself within a dozen yards of a black chasm. It extended 
as far as he could see right and left. It seemed to cut o£E their 
progress in either direction. 

“ Do as I do," whispered his guide. He lay down and 
crawled to the edge, thrust his head over and twisted until one 
leg bung. He seemed to feel for something with his foot, found 
it, and went sliding over the edge into the gulf. His head 
reaj^ared. " It is a ledge," he whispered. “ In the dark 
all the way along. Do as 1 did." 

Graham hesitated, went down upon all fours, crawled to the 
edge, and peered into a velvety blackness. For a sickly 
moment he had courage neither to go on nor retreat, then he 
sat and hung his leg down, felt his guide’s hands pulling at 
him, had a horrible sensation of sliding over the edge into the 
unfathomable, splashed, and felt himself in a slu^y gutter, 
impenetrably dark. 

“ This way," whispered the voice, and he began crawling 
aloi^[ the gutter through the trickling thaw, pressing himself 
against the wall. They continued along it for some minutes. 
He seemed to pass through a hundred stages of misery, to pass 
minute after minute through a hundred degrees of cold, damp, 
and exhaustion. In a little while he ceased to feel his han^ 
and feet. 
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The gutter sloped downwards. He observed that they were 
c now many feet below the edge of the buildings. Rows of 
spectral white shapes like the ghosts of blind-drawn windows 
rose above them. They came to the end of a cable fastened 
above one of these white windows, dimly visible and dropping 
into impenetrable shadows. Suddenly ^ hand came against 
his guide’s. Still t *’ whispered the latter very softly. 

He looked up with a start and saw the huge wings of the 
^ng machine gliding slowly and noiselessly overhead athwart 
the broad band of snow-flecked qrey-blue sky. In a moment 
it was hidden again. 

“ Keep still; they were just turning.” 

For awhile both were motionless, then Graham’s companion 
stood up, and reaching towards the fastenings of the cable 
fumbled with some indistinct tackle. 

” What is that ? ” asked Graham. 

The only answer was a faint cry. The man crouched 
motionless. Graham peered and saw his face dimly. He 
was staring down the long ribbon of sky, and Graham, follow¬ 
ing his e^s, saw the flying machine small and faint and 
remote. Then he saw that the wings spread on either side, 
that it headed towards them, that every moment it grew 
larger. It was following the edge of the chasm towards them. 

The man’s movements became convulsive. He thrust two 
cross bars into Graham’s hand. Graham could not see 
them, he ascertained their form by feeling. They w?re slung 
by thin cords to the cable. On the cord were hand grips of 
some soft elastic substance. ” Put the cross between your 
legs,” whispered the guide hysterically, ” and grip the hold¬ 
fasts. Grip tightly, grip I ” 

Graham did as he was told. 

” Jump,” said the voice. ” In heaven’s name, jump I ” 

For one momentous second Graham could not spesuE. He 
was glad afterwards that darkness hid his face. He said 
nothing. He began to tremble violently. He looked side¬ 
ways at the swift shadow that swallowed up the sky as it 
rushed upon him. 

“Jumpl Jump-—in God’s name ! Or they will have us,” 
cried. Graham’s guide, and in the violence of his passion 
thrust him forward. 

Graham tottered convulsively, gave a sobbing cry, a cry 
in spite of himself, and then, as the flving machine swept 
over them, fell forward into the pit of that darkness, seated 
on the cross wood and holding the ropes with the clutch of 
death. Something cracked, something rapped smartly 
against a wail. He heard the pulley of the cradle hum on 
ite rope. He heard the aeronauts shout. He felt a pair of 
knees digging into his back. ... He was swe^ing headlong 
through the air, falling through the air. All his strength was 
in his hands. He womd have screamed but he had no breath. 
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He shot into a blinding light that made him grip the tighter. 
He recognised the ^reat ps^age \vith the running ways, the* 
hanging lights and interlacing girders. They rushed upward 
and by him. He had a momenta^ impression of a great 
round mouth yawning to swallow him up. 

He was in the dark again, falling, falling, gripping with 
aching hands, and behold 1 a clap of sound, a burst of light, 
and he was in a brightly lit hall with a roaring multitude of 
people beneath his feet. The people! His people 1 A 
proscenium, a stage rushed up towards him, and his cable 
swept down to a circular aperture to the right of this. He 
felt he was travelling slower, and suddenly very much slower. 
He distii^uished shouts of ** Saved! The Master. He is 
safe I " The stage rushed up towards him with rapidly 
diminishing swiftness. Then-. 

He heard the man clinging behind him shout as if suddenly 
terrified, and this shout was echoed by a shout from below. 
He felt thcat he was no longer gliding along the cable but 
falling with it. There was a tumult of yells, screams, and 
cries. He felt something soft against his extended hand, and 
the impact of a broken fall quivering through his arm. . . . 

He wanted to be still and the people were lifting him. He 
believed afterwards he was earned to the platform, but he 
was never sure. He did not notice what became of his guide. 
When his mind was clear again he was on his feet; eager 
hands '^ere assisting him to stand. He was in a big alcove, 
occupying the position that in his previous experience had 
been devoted to the lower boxes. If this was indeed a 
theatre. 

A mighty tumult was in his ears, a thunderous roar, the 
shouting of a countless multitude. “ It is the Sleeper I The 
Sleeper IS with us ! ” 

“ The Sleeper is witli us ! The Master—the Owner I The 
Master is with us. He is safe.” 

Graham had a surging vision of a great hall crowded with 
people. He saw no individuals, he was conscious of a froth 
of pink faces, of waving arms and garments, he felt the occult 
influence of a vast crowd pouring over him, buoying him up. 
There were balconies, galleries, great archways giving remoter 
perspectives, and everywhere people, a vast arena of people, 
densely packed and cheering. Across the nearer space my 
the coUapsed cable like a huge snake. It had been cut 
the men of the flying machine at its upper end, and had 
crumpled down into the hall. Men seemed to be hauling this 
out of the way. But the whole effect was vague, the very 
buildings throbbed and leapt with the roar of the voices. 

He stood unsteadily and looked at those about him. Some 
one supported him by one arm. "Let me go into a little 
room," he said, weeping; " a little room," and could say no 
more. A man in black stepped forward, took his disengaged 
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anzL He was aware of officious men opening a door before 
‘ him. Some one guided him to a seat He si^gered. He 
sat down heavily and covered his face with his hands; he 
was trembly violently, his nervous control was at an end. 
He was relieved of his cloak, he could not remember how; 
his purple hose he saw were black with wet People were 
running about him, things were happening, but for some time 
he gave no heed to them. 

He had escaped. A myriad cries told him that He was 
safe. These were the people who were on his side. For a 
space he sobbed for breath, and then he sat still with his face 
covered. The air was full of the shouting of innumerable 
men. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE PEOPLE MARCH 

• 

H e became aware of some one urging a glass of clear 
fluid upon his attention, looked up and discovered 
this was a dark young n^n in a ycUow garment. He 
took the dose forthwith, and in a moment he was glowing. 
A tall man in a black robe stood by his shoulder, and pointed 
to the half-open door into the hall. This man was shouting 
close to his ear, and yet what was said was indistinct because 
of the tremendous uproar from the great theatre. Behind 
the man was a girl in a silvery grey rol^, whom Graham, even 
in this confusion, perceived to be beautiful. Her dark eyes, 
full of wonder and curiosity, were fixed on him, her lips 
trembled apart. A partially opened door gave a glimpse •of 
the crowded hall, and admitted a vast uneven tumult, a 
hammering, clapping, and shouting that died away and began 
again and rose to a thunderous pitch, and so continued inter¬ 
mittently all the time that Graham remained in the little 
room. He watched the lips of the man in black and gathered 
that he was making some explanation. 

Pie stared stupidly for some moments at these things 
and then stood up abruptly; he grasped the arm of this 
shouting |>erson. 

“ Tell me I " he cried. “ Who am I ? Who am I ? ” 

The others came nearer to hear his words. '* Who am I ? ” 
His eyes searched their faces. 

" They have told him nothing I ” cried the girl. 

“ Tell me, tell me I *’ cried Graham. 

“ You are the Master of the Earth. You are owner of 
the world.” 

He did not believe he heard aright. Pie resisted the per¬ 
suasion. He pretended not to understand, not to hear. He 
lifted his voice again. ” I have been awake three days—a 
prisoner three days. I judge there is some struggle between 
a number of people in this city—it is London ? ” 

” Yes,” said the younger man. 

“ And those who meet in the great hall with the white 
Atlas ? How does it concern me ? In some way it has to 
do with me. Why, I don’t know. Drugs ? It seems to me 
that while I have slept the world has gone mad. I have 

f one mad. . . . Who are those G)uncillors under the Atlas ? 
<^hy should they ^ to drug me ? ” 

** To keep you insensible,” said the man in yellow. ” To 
prevent your interference.” 

“ But why ? ” 

” Because y(M are the Atlas, Sire,” said the man in yeUow. 
The world is on your shoulders. They rule it in your name.'* 

65 
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The sounds from the hall had died into a silence threaded 
by one monotonous voice. Now suddenly, trampling on 
these last words, came a deafening tumult, a roaring and 
j:hundering, cheer crowded on cheer, voices hoarse and shrill, 
beating, overlapping, dnd while it lasted tiie people in the 
Uttle room could not hear each other shout. 

Graham stood, his intelligence clix^ng helplessly to the 
thing he had just heard. “The Council," he repeated 
blanldy, and then snatched at a name that had struck him. 
“ But who is Ostrog ? " he said. 

“ He is the organiser—^the organiser of the revolt. Our 
Leader—^in your name." 

“ In jay name ?—^And you ? Why is he not here ? " 

“ He—^has deputed us. I am his brother—^his lialf-brother, 
Lincoln. He wants you to show yourself to those people 
and then come on to him. That is why he has sent. He 
19 at the wind-vane offices directing. The people are 
inarching." 

“ In your name," shouted the younger man. “ They have 

ruled, crushed, tyrannised. At last even-" 

“ In my name I My name I Master ? " 

The younger man suddenly became audible in a pause of 
the outer thunder, indignant and vociferous, a high penetrating 
voice under his red aquiline nose and bushy moustache. 
*' No one expected you to wake. No one expected you to 
wake. They were cunning. Damned tyrants I iBut they 
were taken by surprise. They did not know whether to drug 
you, hypnotise you, kill you." 

Again the hall dominated everything. 

“ Ostrog is at the wind-vane offices ready- Even now 

tliere is a rumour of fighting beginning." 

The man who had called himself Lincoln came close to 
liim. “ Ostrog has it planned. Trust him. We have our 

organisations ready. We shall seize the living stages- 

Even now he may be doing that. Then- 

“ This public theatre," bawled the man in yellow, “ is 
only a contingent. We have five myriads of drilled men- 
“ We have arms," cried Lincoln. “ We have plans. A 
leader. Their police have rone from the streets and are 

massed in the-" (inaudible). “ It is now or never. The 

Council is rocking- 'I'hey cannot trust even their drilled 

men-" 


“ Hear the people calling to you I " 

Graham’s mind was like a night of moon and swift clouds, 
now dark and hopeless, now clear and ghastly. He was 
Master of the Earth, he was a man sodden with thawing 
snow. Of all his fluctuating impressions the dominant ones 
presented an antagonism; on the one hand was the White 
^undl, powerful, disciplined, few, the White Council from 
which he had just escaped ; and on the other, monstrous 
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crowds, packed masses of indistinguishable people clamouring 
his name, hailing him Master. The other side had im¬ 
prisoned him, debated his death. These shouting thousands 
be^nd the little door\vay had rescued him. But why these 
things should be so he could not uhArstand. 

The door opened, Lincoln's voice was swept away and 
drowned, and a nish of people followed on the heels of the 
tumult. These intruders came towards him and Lincohi 
gesticulating. The voices without explained their soundless 
lips. " Show us the Sleeper, show us the Sleeper ! *' was the 
burden of the uproar. Men were bawling for “ Older I 
Silence I ” 

Graham glanced towards the open doorway, and saw a 
tall, oblong picture of the hall beyond, a waving, incessant 
confusion of crowded, shouting faces, men and women together, 
waving pale blue garments, extended hands. Many were 
standing; one man in rags of dark brown, a gaunt figure, 
stood on the seat .and waved a black cloth. He met the 
wonder and expectation of the girl’s eyes. '\^at did these 
people expect from him ? He was dimly aware that the 
tumult outside had changed its character, was in some way 
beating, marching. His own mind, too, changed. For a 
space lie did not recognise the influence that was transforming 
him. But a moment that was near to panic passed. He 
tried to make audible inquiries in vain. 

LincoAi was shouting in his ear, but Graham was deafened 
to that. All the others save the woman gesticulated towards 
the hall. He perceived what had happened to the uproar. 
The whole mass of people was chanting together. It was 
not simply a song, the voices were gathered together and 
upborne by a torrent of instrumental music, music like the 
music of an organ, a woven texture of sounds, full of trumpets, 
full of flaunting banners, full of the march and pageantry of 
opening war. And the feet of the people were beating time 
—tramp, tramp. 

He was urged towards the door. He obeyed mechanically. 
The strength of that chant took hold of him, .stirred him, 
emboldened him. The hall opened to him, a vast welter of 
fluttering colour swaying to the music. 

“ Wave your arm to them,” said Lincoln. ” Wave your 
arm to them.” 

” This,” said a voice on tlie other side, “ he must have this.” 
Anns were about his neck detaining him in the doorway, 
and a black mantle hung from his shoulders. He threw his 
arm free of this and followed Lincoln. He perceived the gir l 
in grey close to him, her face lit, her gesture onward. For 
the instant she became to liim, flushed and eager as she was, 
an embodiment of the song. He emerged in the alcove 
again. ^ Incontinently the mounting waves of the song broke 
upon his appearing, and flashed up into a foam of shouting. 
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Guided by Lincoln's hand he marched obliquely across the 
centre of the stage facing the people. 

The hall was a vast and intii^te space—cileries, balconies, 
broad spaces of amphitheatral steps, and great archways. 
Far away, high up, seeihed the mouth of a huge passage full 
of struggling humanity. The whole multitude was swaying 
in congested masses. Individual figures sprang out of the 
tumult, impressed him momentarily, and lost definition again. 
Close to the platform swayed a beautiful fair woman carried 
by three men, her hair across her face and brandishing a 
green staff. Next this group an old careworn man in blue 
canvas maintained his place in the crush with difficulty, and 
behind shouted a hairless face, a great cavity of toothless 
mouth. A voice called that enigmatical word " Ostrog." 
All his impressions were vague save the massive emotion of 
that trampling song. The multitude were beating time with 
their feet—marking time, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. The 
green weapons waved, flashed and slanted. Then he saw 
those nearest to him on a level space before the stage were 
marcliing in front of him, passing towards a great archway, 
shouting '* To the Council I " Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 
He raised his arm, and the roaring was redoubled. He re¬ 
membered he had to shout ** March I " His mouth shaped 
inaudible heroic words. He waved his arm again and pointed 
to the archwray, shouting “ Onward i ’* They were no longer 
marking time, they were marching; tramp, tramp, tramp, 
tramp. In that host were bearded men, old men, youths, 
fluttering robed bare-armed women, girls. Men and women 
of the new age I Rich robes, grey rags fluttered together in 
tlie whirl of their movement amidst the dominant blue. A 
monstrous black banner jerked its way to the right. He 
perceived a blue-clad negro, a shrivelled wonvin in yellow, 
then a group of tall fair-haired, white-faced, blue-clad men 
pushed theatrically past him. He noted two Chinamen. 
A tall, sallow, dark-haired, shining-eyed youth, white clad 
from top to toe, clambered up towards the platform shouting 
lo 3 rally, and sprang down again and receded, looking backward. 
Heads, shoulders, hands clutching weapons, all were swinging 
with those marching cadences. 

Faces came out of the confusion to him as he stood there, 
eyes met his and passed and vanished. Men gesticulated to 
him, shouted inaudible personal tilings. Most of the faces 
were flushed, but many were ghastly white. And disease 
was there, and many a hand that waved to him was gaunt 
and lean. , Men and women of the new age I Strange and 
incredibte meeting I As the broad stream passed before him 
to the right, tributary gangways from the remote uplands 
of ttie liaJl thrust downward in an incessant replacement of 
people; tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. The unison of the 
song was enriched and complicated by the massive echoes of 
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arches and passages. Men and women mingled in the ranks;; 
tramp, trai^, tramp, tramp. The whole world seemed 
marching. Immp, tramp, tramp, tramp; his brain was. 
tramping. The garments waved onward, the faces poured 
by more abundantly. • 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp; at Lincoln’s pressure ho 
turned towards ^e archway, walking unconsciously in that 
rhythm, scarcely noticing ms movement for the melody andf 
stir of it. The multitude, the gesture and song, all moved in 
that direction, the flow of people smote downward until the 
upturned faces were below the level of his feet. He was aware- 
of a path before him. of a suite about him. of guards and 
dignities and Lincoln on his right hand. Attendants inter¬ 
vened, and ever and again blotb^ out the sight of the multi¬ 
tude to the left. Before him went the backs of the guards in 
black—^three and three and three. He was marched along a 
little railed way, and crossed above the archway with the- 
torrent dipping to flow beneath and shouting up to him. He 
did not know whither he went; he did not want to know. He 
glanced back across a flaming spaciousness of hall. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, tramp. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DARKNESS 

1 

H e was no longer in the hall. He was marching along a 
galley overhanging one of the great streets of the 
moving platforms that traversed the city. Before him 
and behind him tramped his guards. The whole concave of 
the moving^ ways below was a congested mass of people march¬ 
ing, tramping to the left, shouting, waving hands and arms, 
pouring along a huge vista, shouting as they came into view, 
touting as they passed, shouting as they receded, until the 
globes of electric light receding in perspective dropped down it 
seemed and hid the swarming bare heads. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, tramp. 

The song roared up to Graham now, no longer upborne by 
music but coarse and noisy, and the beating of the marching 
feet, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, interwove with a thunderous 
irregularify of footsteps from the undisciplined rabble that 
poured along the higher ways. 

Abruptly he noted a contrast. The buildings on the 
opposite side of the way seemed deserted, the cables and 
bridges that laced across the aisle were empty and shadowy. 
It came into Graham's mind that these also ^ould have 
swarmed with people. * 

He felt a curious emotion—throbbing—^vcry fast I He 
stopped again. The guards before him marched on ; those 
about him stuped as he did. He saw anxiety and fear in 
their faces. The throbbing had something to do with the 
lights. He too looked up. 

At first it seemed to him a thing that affected the lights 
simply, an isolated phenomenon having no bearing on the 
things below. Each nuge globe of blinding whiteness was as 
it were clutched, compressed in a systole that was followed by a 
transitory diastole, and again a systole like a tightening grip, 
darkness, light, darkness, in rapid alternation. 

Graham became aware that this strange behaviour of the 
lights had to do with the people below. The appearance of 
the houses and ways, the appearance of the packed masses 
changed, became a confusion of vivid lights and leaping 
shadows. He saw a multitude of shadows had sprung into 
aggressive existence, seemed rushing up, broadening, widen¬ 
ing, growing with steady swiftness—leap suddenly back and 
return reinforced. The song and the tramping had ceased. 
The unanimous march, he discovered, was arrested, there 
were eddies, a flow sideways, shouts of “ The lights ! " Voices 
yrefe crying together one thing. " The lights I The lights I " 
He loolmd down. In this dancing death of the lights me area 
of the street had suddenly become a monstrous struggle. The 
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huge white globes became purple-white, purple with a re4dish 
glow, flickered, flickered faster and fa^er, fluttered between • 
light and extinction, ceased to flicker and became mere fading 
specks of glowing red in a vast obscurity. In ten seconds the 
extinction was accomplished, and thSre was only this roaring 
darkness, a black monstrosity that had suddemy swallowed 
up those glittering myriads of men. 

He felt invisible forms about him ; his arms were gripped. 
Something rapped sharply against his shin. A voice bawled 
m his ear, “ It is all right—all right.” 

Graham shook off the paralysis of his first astonishment. 
He struck his forehead against Lincoln’s and bawled, ” What 
is this darkness ? ” 

”The Council has cut the currents that light the city. 
\\\i must wait—stop. The people will go on. They 

will-” 

His voice was drowned. There was an immense shoutiag, 

” Save the Sleeper. Take care of the Sleeper.” A guard 
stumbled against Graham and hurt his hand by an inadvertent 
blow of his weapon. A wild tumult tossed and whirled about 
him, growing, as it seemed, louder, denser, more furious each 
moment. Fragments of recognisable sounds drove towards 
him, were whirled away from him as his mind reached out 
to grasp them. Men seemed to be shouting conflicting orders, 
others answered. There was suddenly a succession of piercing 
screams*close beneath them. 

A voice bawled in his ear, ” The red police,” and receded 
forthwith beyond his questions. 

A crackling sound grew to distinctness, and therewith a 
leaping of faint flashes along the edge of the further ways. By 
their light Graham saw the heads and bodies of a number of 
men, armed with weapons like those of his guards, leap into 
an instant’s dim visibility. The whole area began to crackle, 
to flash with little instantaneous streaks of light, and abruptly 
the darkness rolled back like a curtain. 

A glare of light dazzled his eyes, a vast seething expanse of 
struggling men confused his mind. A shout, a burst of cheer¬ 
ing, came across the ways. He looked up to see the source of 
the light. A man hung far overhead from the upper part of a 
cable, holding by a rope the blinding star that had driven the 
darkness back. 

Graham’s eyes fell to the ways again. A wedge of red a 
little way along the vista caught his eye. He saw it was a 
dense mass of red-clad men jammed on the higher further way, 
their backs against the pitiless cliff of building, and surrounded 
by a great crowd of antagonists. They were fighting. 
Weapons flashed and rose and fell, heads vanished at the edge 
of the contest, and other heads replaced them, the little flashes 
from the green weapons became little jets of smoky grey while 
the light ^ted. 
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Abruptly the flare was esctinguished, and the ways were an 
i inky daAness once more, a tumultuous mystery. 

. He f^t something thnisting against mm. He was being 
pushed along the gallery. Some one was shouting—^it might 
be. at him. He was tab confused to hear. He was thrust 
against the wall, and a number of people blundered past him. 
It seemed to him that his guards were struggling with one 
another. 

Suddenly the cable-hung star-holder appeared again, and 
the whole scene was white and dazzling. The band of red¬ 
coats seemed broader and nearer; its apex was half-way 
down the ways towards the central aisle. .Amd raising his eyes 
Graham st..w that a number of these men had also appeared 
now in the darkened lower galleries of the opposite building, 
and were firing over the heads of their fellows below at the 
boiling confusion of p-jople on the lower ways. The meaning 
of these things dawned upon him. The march of the people 
had come upon an ambu^ at the very outset. Thrown into 
confusion by the extinction of the lights they were now being 
attacked by the red police. Then he became aware that he 
was standing alone, that his guards and Lincoln were some 
way off in the direction along which he had come before the 
darkness fell. He saw they were gesticulating to him wildly, 
running back towards him. A great shouting came from across 
the ways. Then it seemed as though the whole face of the 
darkened building opposite was lined and speckled '^th red- 
clad men. And &ey were pointing over to him and shouting. 
** The Sleeper ! Save the Sleeper I ” shouted a multitude of 
throats. 

Something struck the wall above his head. He looked up 
at the impact and saw a star-shaped splash of silvery metal. 
He saw Lincoln near him. Felt his arm gripped. Then, 
pat, pat; he had been missed twice. 

For a moment he did not understand this. The street was 
hidden, everything Avas hidden, as he looked. The second flare 
had burned out. 

Lincoln had gripped Graham by the arm, was lugging him 
along the gallery. " Before the next light I " he cried. His 
haste Avas contagious. Graham’s instinct of self-preservation 
overcame the paralysis of his incredulous astonishment. He 
became for a time the blind creature of the fear of death. He 
ran, stumbling because of the uncertainty of the darkness, 
blundered into his guards as they turned to run Avith him. 
Haste Ayas his one desire, to escape this perilous gallery upon 
which he was exposed. A third glare came close on its pre¬ 
decessors. With it came a neat shouting across the ways, 
an answering tumult from the ways. The red-coats below, 
he sawi had now almost gained the central passage. Their 
countlc^ faces turned towards him, and they shouted. Tbe 
white facade opposite was densely stippled with red. All 
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these wonderful thinm concerned him, turned upon lum 
pivot. These were we guards of the Council attempting to 
recapture him. 

Lucky it was for him that these shots were the first fired 

in an^er for a hundred and fifty y^ars. He heard bulleta 

whaclong over his head, felt a splash of molten metal sting his 
ear, and perceived without looking that the whole opposii^ 
fa9ade, an unmasked ambuscade of red police, was crowded 
and bawling and firing at him. 

Down went one of his ^ards before him, and Graham, 
unable to stop, leapt the wnthing body. 

In another second be had plung^ unhurt into a black 
passage, and incontinently some one, coming it may be in a 
transverse direction, blundered violently into him. He was 
hurling down a staircase in absolute darkness. He reeled, 
and was struck again, and came against a wall with his hands. 
He was crushed by a weight of struggling bodies, whixied 
round, and thrust to the right. A vast pressure pinned him. 
He could not breathe, his ribs seemed cracking. He felt a 
momentary relaxation, and then the whole mass of people 
moving together, bore him back towards the great theatre 
from which he had so recently come. There were moments 
when his feet did not touch the ground. Then he was stagger> 
ing and shoving. He heard shouts of ** They are coming I '* 
and a muffled ciy close to him. His foot blundered against 
something soft, he heard a hoarse scream under foot. He 
heard shouts of The Sleeper I *' but he was too confused to 
speak. He heard the green weapons crackling. For a space 
he lost his individual will, became an atom in a panic, bund, 
unthinking, mechanical. He thrust and pressed back and 
writhed in the pressure, kicked presently against a step, and 
found himself ascending a slope. And abruptly the faces 
all about him leapt out of the black, visible, ghastly white 
and astonished, terrified, perspiring, in a livid glare. One 
face, a young man's, was very near to him, not tv^ty inches 
away. At the time it was but a passing incident of no emo¬ 
tional value, but afterwards it came back to him in his dreams. 
For this young man, wedged upright in the crowd for a time, 
had been shot and was alrkidy dead. 

A fourth white star must have been lit by the man on the 
cable. Its light came glaring in through vast windows and 
arches and showed Graham uat he was now one of a dense 
mass of flying black figures pressed back across the lower area 
of the great theatre. This time the picture was livid and 
fragmentary, slashed and barred with blimk shadows. He saw 
tiiat quite near to him the red guards were fighting their way 
through tiie people. He could not tell whether the^ saw him. 
He looked for loncoln and his guards. He saw Lmcoln near 
the stage of the theatre surrounded by a crowd of black- 
badged revolutionaries, lifted up and stuing to find fro fu if 
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seeking him. Graham perceived that he himself was near the 
opposite edge of the crowd, that behind him, separated by a 
barrier, sloped the now vacant seats of the theatre. A sudden 
idea came to him, and he began fighting his way towards the 
barrier. As he reached it the glare came to an end. 

In a moment he had thrown ofi the great cloak that not 
only impeded his movements, but made him conspicuous, 
and had slipped it from his shoulders. He heard some one trip 
in its folds. In another he was scaling the barrier and had 
dropped into the blackness on the farther side. Then feeling 
his way he came to the lower end of an ascending gangway. 
In the darkness the sound of firing ceased and the roar of 
feet and voices lulled. Then suddenly he came to an un¬ 
expected step and tripped and fell. As he did so pools and 
isl^ds amidst the darkness about him leapt to vivid light 
again, the uproar surged louder and the glare of the fifth white 
star shone through the vast fenestrations of the theatre walls. 

He rolled over among some seats, heard a shouting and the 
whirring rattle of weapons, struggled up and was knocked 
back again, perceived that a number of black-badged men were 
all about him firing at the reds below, leaping from seat to 
seat, crouching among the seats to reload. Instinctively he 
crouched amidst the seats, as stray shots ripped the pneumatic 
cushions and cut bright slashes on their soft metal frames. 
Instinctively he marked the direction of the gangways, tlie 
most plausible way of escape for him so soon as the veil of 
darkness fell again. 

A young man in faded blue garments came vaulting over 
the seats. *' Hullo I ** he said, with his flying feet within six 
inches of the crouching Sleeper’s face. 

He stared without any sign of recognition, turned to fire, 
fired, and shouting, " To heU with the Council 1 ” was about 
to fire again. Then it seemed to Graham that the half of this 
man's neck had vanished. A drop of moisture fell on Graham’s 
cheek. The green weapon stopped half raised. For a moment 
the man stoc^ still with his face suddenly expressionless, then 
he began to slant forward. His knees tient. Man and dark¬ 
ness feU together. At the sound of his fall Graham rose up 
and ran for his life until a step down to the gangway tripped 
him. He scrambled to his feet, turned up the gangway and 
ran on. 

When the sixth star glared he was already close to the 
yawning throat of a passage. He ran on the swifter for the 
light, entered the passage and turned a corner into absolute 
ni^ht again. He was knocked sidewa3rs, rolled over, and re¬ 
covered his feet. He found himself one of a crowd of invisible 
fugitives pressing in one direction. His one thought now was 
their thought also ; to escape out of this fighting. He thrust 
and fitruck, staggered, ran, was wedged tightly, lost ground 
and then was clear again. 
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For some minutes he was running through the darkness 
along a winding passage, and then he crossed some wide and * 
open space, passed down a long incline, and came at last 
down a flight of steps to a level pku:e. Many people were 
shouting. They are coming! Ine guards are coming. 
They are firing. Get out of the fighting. The guards are 
firing. It will be safe in Seventh Way. Along here to 
Seventh Way! There were women and children in the 
crowd as well as men. 

The crowd converged on an archway, passed through a 
short throat and emerged on a wider space again, lit dmily. 
The black figures about him spread out and ran up what 
seemed in the twilight to be a gigantic series of steps. He 
followed. The people dispersed to the right and left ... He 
perceived that he was no longer in a crowd. He stopped near 
the highest step. Before him, on that level, were groups of 
seats and a little Idosk. He went up to this and, stopping in 
the shadow of its eaves, looked about him panting. 

Everything was vague and grey, but he recognised that these 
great steps were a series of platforms of the “ vrays,” now 
motionless again. The platform slanted up on either side, 
and the tall buildings rose beyond, vast dim ghosts, their in¬ 
scriptions and advertisements indistinctly seen, and up through 
the girders and cables was a faint interrupted ribbon of palud 
sky. number of people hurried by. From their wouts 
and voices, it seemed they were hunying to join the fighting. 
Other less noisy figures flitted timidly among the shadows. 

From veiy far away down the street he could hear the sound 
of a struggle. But it was evident to him that this was not 
the street into which the theatre opened. That former fight, 
it seemed, had suddenly dropped out of sound and heanng. 
And they w'ere fighting for him ! 

For a space he was like a man who pauses in the reading of a 
vivid book, and suddenly doubts what he has been taking 
unquestionably. At that time he had little mind for details ; 
the whole effect was a huge astonishment. Oddly enough, 
while the flight from the Council prison, the great crowd in the 
hall, and the attack of the red police upon the swarming people 
were clearly present in his mind, it cost him an effort to piece 
in his awakening and to revive the meditative interval oi the 
Silent Rooms. At first his memory leapt these things and 
took him back to the cascade at Pentargen quivering in '&e 
wind, and all the sombre splendours oi the sunlit Conmh 
coasfi The contrast touched everything with unreality. 
And then the gap filled, and he began to comprehend his 
position. 

It was no longer absolutely a riddle, as it had been in the 
Silent Rooms. At least he had the strange, bare outline now. 
He was in some way the owner of the world, and great political 
parties were fighting to possess him. On the one hand was 
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the Council with its red police, set resolutely, it seemed. 
«on the usurpation of his property and perhaps his murder; 
.on the other, the revolution that had liberated him with 
this unseen “ Ostrog *' as its leader. And the whole of this 
gigantic city was convu&ed by their struggle. Frantic de¬ 
velopment of his world I ** I do not imderstand,*' he cried. 

I do not understand ! ’* 

He had slipped out between the contending parties into 
this liberty of the twilight. What would happen next ? 
What was happening ? He figured the red-clad men as 
busily hunting him, driving the black-badged revolutionists 
before them. 

At any rate chance had given him a breathing space. He 
could lurk unchallenged by the passers-by, and vatch the 
course of things. His eye followed up the intricate dim 
immensity of the twilight buildings, and it came to him as a 
thing infinitely wonderful that above there the sun was rising, 
and the world was lit and glowing with the old familiar light 
of day. In a little while he had recovered his breath. His 
clothing had already dried upon him from the snow. 

He wandered for miles along these twilight ways, speaking 
to no one, accosted by no one—a dark figure among dark 
figures—^the coveted man out of the past, the inestimable 
unintentional owner of the world. Wherever there were 
lights or dense crowds or exceptional excitement, he was 
afraid of recognition, and watched and turned back & went 
up and down by the middle stairways into some transverse 
system of ways at a lower or higher level. And though he 
came on no more fighting, the whole city stirred with little. 
Once he had to run to avoid a marching multitude of men 
that swept the street. Every one abroad seemed involved. 
For the most part they were men, and they carried what he 
judged were weapons. It seemed as though the struggle 
was concentrated mainly in the quarter of the city from which 
he came. Ever and again a distant roaring, the remote 
suggestion of that conflict, reached his ears. Then his caution 
and his curiosity struggled together. But his caution pre¬ 
vailed, and he continued wandering away from the fighting— 
so far as he could judge. He went unmolested, unsuspected 
through the dark. After a time he ceased to hear even a 
remote echo of the battle, fewer and fewerpeople passed him. 
until at last the streets became deserted. Ine frontages of the 
buildings grew plain and harsh ; he seemed to have come to 
a district of vacant warehouses. Solitude crept upon him— 
his pace slackened. 

He became aware of a growing fatigue. At times he would 
turn aside and sit down on one of the numerous benches of the 
upper wa^. But a feverish restlessness, the knowledge of his 
vaw impucation in this struggle, would not let him rest in any 
place for long. Was the straggle on his behalf alone? 
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And then in a desolate place came the ^ock of an earths 
quake—a roaring and thundering—a mighty wind of cold atr * 
pouring through the city, the smash of glass, ^e slip and- 
thud of fedling masonry—a series of gigantic concussions. A 
mass of glass and ironwork fell from the remote roofs into the 
middle gallery not a hundred yar^ away from him, and in 
the distance were shouts and running. He, too, was startled 
to an aimless activity, and ran first one way and then as 
aimlessly back. 

A man came running towards him. His self-control re¬ 
turned. ** What have they blown up ? " asked the man 
breathlessly. '* That was an explosion,’’ and before Graham 
could speak he had hurried on. 

The great buildings rose dimly, veiled by a perplexing 
twilight albeit the rivulet of sky above was now bright with 
day. He noted many strange features, understanding npne 
at the time ; he even spelt out many of the inscriptmns in 
phonetic lettering. But what profits it to decipher a con¬ 
fusion of odd-looking letters resolving itself, after painful 
strain of eye and mind, into ** Here is Eadhamite,” or, *' Labour 
Bureau—Little Side” ? Grotesque thought, that all these 
clifi-like houses were his I 

The perversity of his experience came to him vividly. In 
actual fact he had made such a leap in time as romancers; 
have imagined again and again. And that fact realised, he had 
been prepared. His mind had, as it were, seated itself for a 
spectacle. And no spectacle unfolded itself, but a great 
vague danger, unsympathetic shadows and veils of darkness. 
Somewhere through the labyrinthine obscurity his death 
sought him. Would he, after all, be killed before he saw ?- 
It might be that even at the next comer his destmetion 
ambushed. A great desire to see, a great longing to know, 
arose in him. 

He became fearful of comers. It seemed to him that 
there was safety in concealment. Where could he hide to- 
be inconspicuous when the lights returned ? At last he sat 
down upon a seat in a recess on one of the higher ways, con¬ 
ceiving he was alone tliere. 

He squeezed his knuckles into his weary eyes. Suppose 
when he looked again he found the dark trough of parallel 
ways and that intolerable altitude of edifice gone. Suppose 
he were to discover the whole story of these last few days, 
the awakening, the shouting multitudes, the darkness and 
the fighting, a phantasmagoria, a new and more vivid sort of 
dream. It must be a dream; it was so inconsecutive, so- 
rea.sonless. Why were the people fighting for him ? Why 
should this saner world regard him as Owner and Master ? 

So he thought, sitting blinded ; and then he looked c^;ain, 
half hoping in spite of his ears to see some familiar aspect of 
the life of the nineteenth century, to see, perhaps, the little 
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harbour of Boscastle about him, the cliffs of Pentargen, or 
the bedroom of his home. But fact takes no heed of human 
hopes. A squad of men with a black banner tramped athwart 
the nearer shadows, intent on conflict, and beyond rose that 
giddy wall of frontage, -^st and dark, witii the dim compre¬ 
hensible lettering showing faintly on its face. 

It is no dream,” he said, ‘*^no dream.” And he bowed 
his face upon his hands. 
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THE OLD MAN WHO KNEW EVERYTHING 

H e was startled by a cough close at hand. 

He turned sharply, and peering, saw a small, 
hunched-up figure sitting a couple of yards off in the 
shadow of the enclosure. 

“ Have ye any news ? *’ asked the high-pitched wheezy 
voice of a very old man. 

Graham hesitated. None," he said. 

" I stay here till the lights come again," said the old man. 
'* These blue scoundrels are everjnvhere—everywhere." 

Graham’s answer was inarticulate assent. He tried to see 
the old man but the darkness hid his face. He wanted very 
much to respond, to talk, but he did not know how to begin. 

" Dark and damnable," said the old man suddenly. “ Dark 
and damnable. Turned out of my room among all these 
dangers." 

“ That’s hard," ventured Graham. " That's hard on you." 
" Darkness. An old man lost in the darkness. And all the 
world gone mad. War and fighting. The police beaten and 
rogues abroad. Why don't they bring some negroes to protect 
us ? ... No more dark passages for me. I fell over a dead 
man. « 

" You're safer with company," said the old man, " if it’s 
company of the right sort." and peered frankly. He rose 
suddenly and came towards Graham, 

Apparently the scrutiny was satisfactory. The old man 
sat down as if relieved to be no longer alone. " Eh 1 ” he said, 
" but this is a terrible time 1 War and fighting, and the dead 
lying there—^men, strong men. dying in the dark. Sons I I 
have three sons. God knows where they are to-night." 

The voice ceased. Then repeated quavering: " God knows 
where they are to-night.” 

Graham stood revolving a question that should not betray 
his ignorance. Again the old man’s voice ended the pause. 

" This Ostrog will win,” he said. " He will win. And 
what the world will be like under him no one can tell. My 
sons are under the wind-vanes, all three. One of my daughters- 
in-law was his mistress for a while. His mistress I We're 
not common people. Though they've sent me to wander 
to-ni^t and take my chance. ... I knew what was going 
on. ^Before most people. But this darkness 1 And to fall 
over a dead body suddenly in the dark i " 

His wheezy breathing could be heard. 

" Ostrog 1 ” said Graham. 

"The greatest Boss the world has ever seen," said the 
voice. 
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Graham ransacked his mind. The Council has few 
^ friends among the people/' he hazarded. 

Few friends. And poor ones at that. They've had their 
time. Eh! They should have kept to the clever ones. But 

twice they held election^ And Ostrog- And now it has 

burst out and nothing can stay it, nothing can stay it. Twice 
they rejected Ostrog—Ostrog the Boss. I heard of his ra^s 
at the time—^he was terrible. Heaven save them I For 
nothing on earth can now he has raised the Labour Companies 
upon them. No one else would have dared. All the blue 
canvas armed and marching I He will go through with it. 
He will go through.” 

He was silent for a little while. ” This Sleeper/' he said, 
and stopped. 

“ Yes,* said Graham. ” Well ? ” 

The senile voice sank to a confidential whisper, the dim, 
pale face came close. ” The real Sleeper-” 

” Yes,” said Graham. 

” Died years ago.” 

” What ? ” said Graham sharply. 

” Years ago. Died. Years ago.” 

” You don’t say so I ” said Graham. 

” I do. 1 do sa]^ so. He died. This Sleeper who's woke 
up—^they changed in the night. A poor, drugged insensible 
creature. But I mustn’t tell all 1 know. I mustn’t tell all 
I know.” • 

For a little while he muttered inaudibly. His secret was 
too much for him. ” I don’t know the ones that put him to 
sleep—that was before my time—^but I know the man who 
injected the stimulants and woke him again. It was ten to 
one—^wake or kill. Wake or kill. Ostrog’s way.” 

Graham was so astonished that he had to interrupt, to 
make the old man repeat his words, to re-question vaguely, 
before he was sure of the meaning and folly of what he heard. 
And his awakening had not been natural I Was that an old 
man’s senile superstition, too, or had it any truth in it ? 
Feeling in the dark comers of his memoxy, he presently came 
on a dream of his arm being pierced that might conceivably 
be an impression of some such stimulating effect. It dawned 
upon him that he had happened upon a lucky encounter, 
that at last he might learn something of the new age. The 
old man wheezed awhile and spat, and then the piping, 
reminiscent voice resumed: 

” First they rejected him. I've followed it all.” 

** Rejected whom ? ” said Graham. " The Sleeper ? ” 

” Simper f No. Ostrog. He was terrible—^terrible I And 
he was promised then, promised certainly the next time. 
Foois 4 they were—not to be more afraid of nim. Now all tlie 
city's his millstone, and such as we, dust ground upon it. 
Dust ground upon it. Until he set to work—^the worlmrs cut 
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each other’s throats, and murdered a Chinaman or a Labour 

B diceman now and then, and left the rest of us in peace. 

ead bodies I Robbing I Darkness I Such a thing hasn’t 
been this gross of years. Eh I—^but ’tis ill on small folra when 
the ^at fall out 1 It’s ill.” 

“Did you say—^there had not been—^what ?—^for a gross 
of years ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said the old man. 

The old man grumbled at his way of clipping his words, 
and made him repeat this. “ Fighting and slaying, and 
weapons in hand, and fools bawling freedom and the like,” 
said the old man. “ Not in all my life has there been that. 
These are like the old days—^for sure—^when the Paris people 
broke out—^three gross of years ago. That’s what I mean 
hasn’t been. But it’s the world’s w^. It had to come back. 
I know. I know. This five years Ostrog has been working, 
and there has been trouble and trouble, and hunger *and 
threats and high talk and arms. Blue canvas and murmurs. 
No one safe. Everything sliding and slipping. And now 
here we are I Revolt and fighting, and the Council come to 
its end.” 

“ You are rather well-informed on these things,” said 
Graham. 

“ I know what I hear. It isn’t all Babble Machine with 


me.” , 

“ No,^’ said Graham, wondering what Babble Machine 
might be. “ And you are certain this Ostrog—^you are certain 
Os&og organised this rebellion and arranged for the waking 
of the Sleeper ? Just to assert himself—^because he was not 
elected to the Council ? ” 

“ Every one knows that, I should think,” said the old man. 
“ Except—just fools. He meant to be master somehow. In 
the Council or not. Every one who knows anything knows 
that. And here we are with dead bodies lying in the dark I 
Why, where have you been if you haven’t heard all about 
the trouble between Ostrog and the Vemeys ? And what do 
you think the troubles are about ? The Sleeper ? Eh ? 
You think the Sleeper’s real and woke of his own accord— 
eh ? ” 

“ I’m a dull man, older than I look, and forgetful^” said 
Graham. “ Lots of things that have happened—especially of 

late years- If I was the Sleeper, to tell 3 rau the truth, I 

couldn’t know less about them.” 

“ Eh I ” said the voice. “ Old, are you ? You don’t 
sound so very old 1 But it’s not every one keeps his memory 
to my time of life—^truly. But these notorious things I But 
you’re not so old as me—^not nearly so old as me. Well t I 
ought not to judge other men by myself, perhaps. I’m young 
—mr so old a itaan. Maybe you’re old for so young.” 

“ That’s it,” said Graham. “ And I’ve a queer history. I 
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know very little. History I Practically I know no history. 
The Sleeper and Julius Csesar are all tne same to me. It's 
interesting to hear you talk of these things." 

" I know a few things " said the old man. " I know a thing 
or two. But- Hark I ” 

The two men became silent, listening. There was a heavy 
thud, a concussion that made their seat ^iver. The passers-by 
stop^d, shouted to one another. The old man was full of 
questions ; he shouted to a man who passed near. Graham, 
emboldened by his example, got up and accosted others. 
None knew what had happened. 

He ret'xmed to the seat and found the old man muttering 
vame interrogations in an undertone. For a while they said 
nothing to one another. 

The sense of this gigantic struggle, so near and yet sn 
remote, oppressed Graham's imagination. Was this old man 
right, was the report of the people right, and were the re¬ 
volutionaries winning ? Or were they all in error, and were 
the red guards driving all before them ? At any time the 
flood of warfare might pour into this silent quarter of the city 
and seize upon him again. It behoved him to learn all he 
could while there was time. He turned suddenly to the old 
man with a question and left it unsaid. But his motion 
moved the old man to speech again. 

'* Eh I but how things work together I " said the 9 ld man. 
" This Sleeper that all the fools put their trust in I I've the 
whole history of it—I was always a good one for histories. 
When I was a boy—I'm that old— 1 used to read printed books. 
You'd hardly think it. Likely you've seen none—^they rot 
and dust so—and the Sanitary Company bums them to make 
ashlarite. But they were convenient in their dirty way. 
One learnt a lot. These new-fangled Babble Machines— 
they don't seem new-fangled to you, eh ?—^they're easy to 
hear, easy to forget. But I've traced all the Sleeper business 
from the first," 

" You will scarcely believe it," said Graham slowly, “ I'm 
so ignorant—I’ve been so preoccupied in my own little affairs, 
my circumstances have bron so odd—I know nothing of this 
Sleeper’s history. Who was he ? " 

" £h I " said the old man. " I know, I know. He was a 
poor nobody, and set on a playful woman, poor soul I And 
he fell into a trance. There's the old things they had, those 
brown things—silver photographs—still showing him as he 
lay, a gross and a half years ago—a gross and a half of years." 

" Set on a playful woman, poor soul," said Graham softly 
to himself, ana then aloud, " Yes—^well, go on." 

"You must know he had a cousin named Warming, a 
solitary man without children, who made a bm fortune 
speculating in roads—^the first Eadhamite roads. But surely 
you've heard ? No ? Why,—he bought all the patent 
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rights and made a big company. In those da^ there were 
grosses of grosses of separate businesses and business com¬ 
panies. Grosses of grosses I His roads killed the railroads— 
the old things—^in two dozen years; he bought up and 
Eadhamited the tracks. And bec^Rise he didn’t want to 
break im his great property or let in shareholders, he left it all 
to the Sleeper, and put it under a Board of Trustees that he 
had picked and trained. He knew then the Sleeper wouldn’t 
wake, that he would go on sleeping, sleeping till he died. He 
knew that quite well! And plump! a man in the United 
States, who had lost two sons in a boat accident, followed that 
up with another great bequest. His trustees found them¬ 
selves with a dozen myriads of lions’-worth or more of property 
at the very beginning.” 

” What was his name ? ” 

” Graham.” 

' No—I mean—^that American’s.” • 

' Isbister.” 

' Isbister ! ” cried Graham. '* Why, I don't even know 
the name.” 

” Of course not,” said the old man. ” Of course not. 
People don’t learn much in the schools nowadays. But I 
know all about him. He was a rich American who went from 
England, and he left the Sleeper even more than Warming. 
How he made it ? That I don't know. Something about 
picture^'by machinery. But he made it and left it, and so the 
Council had its start. It was just a council of trustees at 
first.” 

And how did it grow ? ” 

'* Eh!—but you’re not up to things. Money attracts 
money—and twelve brains are better than one. They played 
it cleverly. They worked politics with money, and ke^ on 
adding to the money by working currency and tariffs. They 
grew—they grew. And for years the twelve trustees hid the 
growing of the Sleeper’s estate under double names and 
company titles and all that. The Council spread by title 
deed, mortgage, share; every political party, every news¬ 
paper they bought. If you listen to the old stories you will 
see the Council growing and growing. Billions and billions 
of lions at last—the Sleeper's estate. And all growing out 
of a whim—out of this Warming’s will, and an accident to 
Isbister’s sons. 

” Men are strange,” said the old man. ” The strange thing 
to me is how the Qjuncil worked together so long. As many 
as twelve. But they worked in cliques from the first. And 
they’ve slipped back. In my young days speaking of the 
Council was like an ignorant man speaking of God. We didn’t 
think they could do wrong. We didn’t know of their women 
and all that I Or else I’ve got wiser. 

” Men are strange,” said the old man. 


” Here are you. 
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young and ignorant, and me—sevendy years old, and I might 
, reasonably be forgetting—explaining it all to you short and 
clear. 

Sevendy,” he said, ** sevendy, and I hear and see—hear 
better than I see. And'reason clearly, and keep myself up 
to all the happenings of things. Sevendy I 

Life is strange. I was twaindy before Ostrog was a baby. 
1 remember him long before he*d pushed his way to the head 
of the wind vanes control. l*ve seen many changes. Eh I 
I*ve worn the blue. And at last I’ve come to see this crush and 
'darkness and tumult and dead men carried by in heaps on the 
ways. And all his doii^ 1 All his doing t ** 

His voice died away in scarcely articulate praises of Ostrog. 

Graham thought. ’’Let me see,” he s£ud, ”if 1 have it 
right.” 

He extended a baud and ticked off points upon his fingers. 
” The Sleeper has been asleep - ” 

” Changed,” said the old man. 

” Perhaps, And meanwhile the Sleeper’s property grew 
in the hands of Twelve Trustees, until it swallowed up nearly 
all the great ownership of the world. The Twelve Trustees— 
by virtue of this property have become masters of the world. 
»3cause they are the paying power—just as the old English 
Parliament used to be-” 

” Eh I ” said the old man. ” That's so—^that’s a good 
comparison. You’re not so-” 

”And now this Ostrog—^has suddenly revolutionised the 
world by waking the Sleeper—^whom no one but the super¬ 
stitious, common people had ever dreamt would wake again— 
raising the Sleeper to claim his property from the Council, 
after all these years.” 

The old man endorsed this statement with a cough. 

” It’s strange,” he said, ” to meet a man who Teams these 
things for the first time to-night.” 

” Aye,” said Graham, ” it’s strange.” 

” Have you been in a Pleasure City ? ” said the old man. 

” All my life I’ve longed-” He laughed. ” Even now,” 

he said, ”I could enjoy a little fun. Enjoy seeing things, 
anyhow.” He mumbled a sentence Graham did not under¬ 
stand. 

” The Sleeper—^when did he awake ? ” said Graham sud¬ 
denly. 

” Three days ago.” 

“ Where ishe ? ” 

” Ostrog him. He escaped from the Council not four 
hours ago. My dear sir, where were you at the time ? He 
was in me hall of the markets—^where the f^hting has been. 
All the city was screaming about it. AU the Babble Machines. 
Everywhere it was shoutra. Even the fools who speak for the 
Gotti^ were admitting it Every one was rushing of to see 
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him—every one was getting arms. Were you drunk or 
asleep ? And even uen I But you're joking 1 Surely * 
You're pretending. It was to stop the shouting of the il^bble 
Macbines and prevent the people gathering that they turned 
off the electricity—and put this damned darkness upon us. 
Do you mean to say-? " 

" I had heard the Sleeker was rescued/' said Graham. 

" But—^to come back a n:^ute. Are you sure Ostrog has 
him ? " 

“ He won't let him go/' said the old man. 

" And the Sleeper. Are you sure he is not genuine ? I 
have never heard-" 

** So all the fools think. So they think. As if there wasn't 
a thousand things that were never heard. I know Ostrog 
too well for that. Did I tell you ? In a way I'm a sort of 
relation of Ostrog's. A sort of relation. Through, my 
daughter-in-law. ’ ’ 

“ I suppose-" 

“ Well ? " 

“ I suppose there’s no chance of this Sleeper asserting 
himself. I suppose he’s certain to be a puppet—^in Ostrog’s 
hands or the Council's, as soon as the struggle is over.” 

In Ostrog’s hands—certainly. Why shouldn’t he be a 
puppet ? Look at his position. Ever^^hing done for him, 
every pleasure possible. Why should he want to assert 
himself ? ” 

” What are these Pleasure Cities ? ” said Graham abruptly. 

The old man made him repeat the question. When at last 
he was assured of Graham's words, he nudged him violently. 

” That’s too much,” said he. ” You're poking fun at an old 
man. I’ve been suspecting you know more than you pretend.” 

” Perhaps I do,” said Graham. ” But no I why should 
I go on acting ? No, I do not know what a Pleasure City is.” 

The old man laughed in an intimate way. 

” What is more, I do not know how to read your letters, 

I do not know what money you use, I do not'know what 
foreign countries there are. 1 do not know where I am. I 
cannot count. I do not know where to get food, nor drink, 
nor shelter.” 

” Come, come,” said the old man, ” if you had a glass of 
drink now, would you put it in your ear or your eye ? ” 

” I want you to tell me aU these things.” 

” He, he I Well, gentlemen who dress in silk must haVe 
their fun.” A withered hand caressed Graham’s arm for a 
moment. ” Silk. Well, well I But, all the same, I wish I 
was the man who was put up as the Sleeper. He'll have a fine 
time of it. All the pomp and pleasure. He’s a queer looking 
face. When they used to let any one go to see him, I've got 
tickets and been. The ima^e of the one, as the photo¬ 
graphs show him, this substitute used to be. Yellow. Bat 
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he*ll get fed up. It's a queer world. Think of the luck 
^ of it. The luck of it. I expect he'll be sent to Capri. It's 
the best fun for a greener." 

His cough overtook again. Then he begw mumbling 
enviously of pleasures and strange delights. " The luck of it, 
the luck of it! All my life I've been in London, hoping to get 
my chance." 

" But you don’t know that the Sleeper died," said Graham 
suddenly. 

The old man made him repeat his words. 

" Men don’t live beyond ten dozen. It’s not in the order of 
things," said the old man. " I’m not a fool. Fools may 
believe it, but not me." 

Graham became angry with the old man’s assurance. 
" Whether you are % fool or not,” he said, " it happens you 
are wrong about the Sleeper." 

" Eh ? " 

" You are wrong about the Sleeper. I haven’t told you 
before, but I will tell you now. You are wrong about the 
Sleeper." 

" How do you know ? I thought you didn’t know any¬ 
thing—^not even about Pleasure Cities." 

Graham paused. 

“ You don’t know," said the old man. " How are you to 
know ? It’s very few men-’’ 

“ I am the Sleeper." 

He had to repeat it. 

There was a brief pause. " There’s a silly thing to say, sir, 
if you’ll excuse me. It might get you into trouble in a time 
lilm this," said the old man. 

Graham, slightly dashed, repeated his assertion. 

" I was saying I was the Sleeper. That years and years 
ago I did indeed fall asleep in a little stone-built village, in 
the days when there were hedgerows and villages and inns, 
and all the countryside cut up into little pieces, little fields. 
Have you never heard of those days ? And it is I—I who 
speak to you—^who awakened again these four days since." 

" Four days since !—the Sleeper I But they’ve got the 
Sleeper. They have him and they won’t let him go. Non¬ 
sense I You’ve been talking sensibly enough up to now. I 
ran see it as though I was there. There will be Lincoln like 
a keeper just behind him ; tiiey won’t let him go about alone. 
Trust them. You're a queer fellow. One of these fun pokers. 

1 see now why you have been clipping your words so oddly, 
but-" ' 

He stopped abruptly, and Graham could see his gesture. 

" As if Ostrog would let the Sleeper run about alone ! No, 
you're telling that to the wrong man altogether. Eh 1 as if 
1 diould believe. What’s your game ? And besides, we’ve 
been talking of the Sleeper." 
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Graham stood up. " Listen/* he said. ** I am the Sleeper.*’ 
*' You’re an odd man,” said the old man, ” to sit here in 
the dark, talking clipped, and telling a lie of that sort. 
But-” 

Graham’s exasperation fell to laughter. ” It is preposter¬ 
ous,” he cried. ” Preposterous. The dream must end. It 

f ets wilder and wilder. Here am I—in this damned twilight— 
never knew a dream in twilight before—an anachronism by 
two hundred years and trying to persuade an old fool that I 

am myself, and meanwhile-Ugh ! ” 

He moved in gusty irritation and went striding. In a 
moment the old man was pursuing him. ” Eh ! but don’t 
go ! ” cried the old man. ” I’m an old fool, I know. Don’t 
go. Don’t leave me in all this darkness.” 

Graham hesitated, stopped. Suddenly the folly of telling 
his secret flashed into his mind. , 

” I didn’t mean to offend you—disbelieving you,” said the 
old man coming near. ” It’s no manner of harm. Call 

yourself tlie Sleeper if it pleases you. 'Tis a foolish trick-” 

Graham hesitated, turned abruptly and went on his way. 

For a time he heard the old man’s hobbling pursuit and 
his wheezy cries receding. But at last the darkness swallowed 
him, and Graham saw him no more. 
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OSTROG 

f 

G raham could now take a clearer view of his position. 
For a long time yet he wandered, but after the talk 
of the old man ms discovery of this Ostrog was clear 
in his mind as the final inevitable decision. One thing was 
evident, those who were at the headquarters of the revolt 
had succeeded very admirably in suppressing the fact of his 
disappearance. But eve^ moment he expected to hear the 
reTOrt of nis death or of his recapture by the Council. 

presently a man stopped before him. *' Have you heard > ” 
he said. 

** No I *' said Graham, starting. 

“ Near a dozand,” said the man, “ a dozand men!" and 
hurried on. 

A number of men and a girl passed in the darkness, gesticu¬ 
lating and shouting: “Capitulated! Given up I*’ “A dozand 
of men.** “ Two dozand of men.** “ Ostrog, Hurrah! 
Ostrog, Hurrah I *’ These cries receded, became indistinct. 

Other shouting men followed. For a time his attention 
was absorbed in the fragments of speech he heard. He had 
a doubt whether all were speaking Englisli. Scraps floated 
to him, scraps like pigeon English, like “ nigger ’* 'dialect, 
blurred and mangled distortions. He dared accost no one 
with questions. The impression the people gave him jarred 
altogether with his preconceptions of the struggle and con¬ 
firmed the old man’s faith in Ostrog. It was only slowly he 
could bring himself to believe that all these people were 
rejoicing at the defeat of the Council, that the Council which 
had pursued him with such power and vigour was after all the 
weaker of the two sides in conflict. And if that was so, how 
did it affect him ? Several times he hesitated on the verge of 
fundamental questions. Once he turned and walked for a 
long way after a little man of rotund inviting outline, but he 
was unable to master confidence to address him. 

It was only slowly tiiat it came to him that he might ask for 
the “ wind-vane offices,** whatever the “ wind-vane offices ** 
might be. His first inquiry simply resulted in a direction 
to go on towards Westminster. His second led to the dis¬ 
covery of a short cut in which he was speedily lost. He was 
told to leave the ways to which he had hitherto confined him¬ 
self—^knowing no other means of transit—and to plunge down 
one of the middle staircases into the blackness of a cross-way. 
Thereupon came some trivial adventures ; chief of these an 
ambi^ous encounter with a gruff-voiced invisible creature 
spealdng in a strange dialect toat seemed at first a strange 
tongue, a thick flow of speech with the drifting corpses of 
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English \trords therein, the dialect of the latter-day vile. 
Then another voice drew near, a girl’s voice singing, ” tralala 
j^ralala." She spoke to Graham, her English touched with 
something of the same quality. She professed to have lost her 
sister, she blundered needlessly into Vim he thought, caught 
hold of him and laughed. But a word of vague remonstrance 
sent her into the unseen a^ain. 

The sounds about him mcreased. Stumbling people passed 
him, speaking excitedly. " They have surrendered I ” ** The 
Council 1 Surely not the Council 1 " “ They are sa3dng so 

in the Ways.” The passage seemed wider. Suddenly the 
wall fell away. He was in a ^eat space and people were 
stirring remotely. He inquired his way of an indistinct 
figure. ” Strike straight across,” said a woman’s voice. He 
left his guiding wall, and in a moment had stumbled against 
a little table on which were utensils of glass. Graham’s eyes, 
now attuned to darkness, made out a long vista with tables on 
either side. He went down this. At one or two of the tables 
he heard a clang of glass and a sound of eating. There were 
people then cool enough to dine, or daring enough to steal a 
meiu in spite of social convulsion and darkness. Far off and 
high up he presently saw a pallid light of a semicircular shape. 
As he approached this, a black edge came up and hid it. He 
stumbled at steps and found himself in a gallery. He heard 
a sobbing, and found two scared little girls crouched by a 
railing. *uhese children became silent at the near sound of 
feet. He tried to console them, but they were very still until 
he left them. Then as he receded he could hear them sobbing 
again. 

Presently he found himself at the foot of a staircase and near 
a wide opening. He saw a dim twihght above this and 
ascended out of the blackness into a street of moving ways 
again. Along this a disorderly swarm of people marched 
shouting. They were singing snatches of the song of the re¬ 
volt, most of them out of tune. Here and there torches 
flareid, creating brief hysterical shadows. He asked his way 
and was twice puzzled by that same thick dialect. His third 
attempt won an answer he could understand. He was two 
miles from the wind-vane offices in Westminster, but the way 
was easy to follow. 

When at last he did approach the district of the wind-vanc 
offices it seemed to him, from the cheering processions that 
came marching along the w&ys, from the tumult of rejoicing, 
and finally from the restoration of the lighting of the ciW^ that 
the overthrow of the Council must already be accomplished. 
And still no news of his absence came to his ears. 

The re-Ulumination of the cil^ came with startling abrupt¬ 
ness. Suddenly he stood Uinkmg, all about him men halted 
dazded, and the world was incandescent. The light found 
him already upon the outskirts of the excited crowds that 
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choked the ways near the wind-vane offices, and the sense of 
visibility and exposure that came with it turned his colourless 
intention of joining Ostrog to a keen anxiety. 

He was jostled, obstructed, and endangered by men hoarse 
and weary with cheering his name, some of them bandaged 
and bloody in his cause. The frontage of the wind-vane 
offices was illuminated by some moving picture, but what it 
was he could not see, because in spite of his strenuous attempts 
the density of the crowd prevented his approaching it. From 
the fragments of speech he caught, he judged it conveyed news 
of the fighting about the Council House. Ignorance and in¬ 
decision made him slow and ineffective in his movements. 
For a time he could not conceive how he was to get within the 
unbroken facade of this place. He made his way into the 
midst of this mass of people, until he realised that the descend¬ 
ing staircase of the centr^ way led to the interior of the 
buildings. This gave him a goal, but the crowding in the 
central path was so dense that it was long before he could 
reach it. And even then he encountered intricate obstruc¬ 
tion, and had an hour of vivid argument first in this guard 
room and then in that before he could get a note taken to the 
one man of all men who was most eager to see him. His story 
was laughed to scorn at one place, and wiser for that, when at 
last he reached a second stairway he professed simply to have 
news of extraordinary importance for Ostrog. What it was 
he would not say. They sent his note reluctantly. He 
waited in a little room at the foot of the lift shaft, and thither 
at last came Lincoln, eager, apologetic, astonished. He 
stopped in the doorway scrutinising Graham, then rushed 
forward effusively. 

” Yes," he cried. " It is you. And you are not dead I '* 

" My brother is waiting," explained Lincoln. " He is alone 
in the wind-vane offices. We feared you had been killed in the 
theatre. He doubted—and things are very urgent still in spite 
of what we are telling them there—ov he would have come to 
you." 

They ascended a lift, passed along a narrow passage, crossed 
a great hall, empty save for two hurrying messengers, and 
entered a comparatively little room, whose only furniture was 
a long settee and a large oval disc of cloudy, shifting grey, 
hung Dy cables from the wall. There Lincoln left Graham for 
a space, and he remained alone without understanding the 
smoky ^apes that drove slowly across this disc. 

His attention was arrested by a sound that began abruptly. 
It was cheering, the frantic cheering of a vast but very remote 
crowd, a roaring exultation. This ended as sharply as it had 
beran^ like a sound heard between the opening and shutting of 
a door. In the outer room was a noise of hurrying steps and a 
melodious clinking as if a loose chain was runnmg over the 
teeth of a wheel. 
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Then he heard the voice of a woman, the rustle of unseen 
garments. “ It is Oatrog t he heard her sa^r. A little bell 
rang fitfully, and then everything was still again. 

Imsently came voices, footsteps and movement without. 
The footsteps of some one person detached itself from the 
other sounds, and drew near, firm, evenly measured steps. 
The curtain lifted slowly. A tall, white-haired man, clad in 
garments of cream-coloured silk, appeared, regarding Graham 
from under his raised arm. 

For a moment the white form remained holding the curtain, 
then dropped it and stood before it. Graham's first impres¬ 
sion was of a very broad forehead, very pale blue eyes deep 
sunken under white brows, an aquiline nose, and a heavily- 
lined resolute mouth. The folds of flesh over the eyes, the 
drooping of the comers of the mouth contradicted the upright 
bearing, and said the man was old. Graham rose to his feet 
instinctively, and for a moment the two men stood in silence, 
regarding each other. 

" You are Ostrog ? " said Graham. 

'* I am Ostrog.” 

“The Boss?” 

” So I am called.” 

Graham felt the inconvenience of the silence. ” I have to 
thank you chiefly, I understand, for my safety,” he said 
presently. 

” We vjere afraid you were killed,” said Ostrog. ** Or sent 
to sleep again—^for ever. We have been doing everything to 
keep our secret—^the secret of your disappearance. Where 
have you been ? How did you get here ? 

Gr^am told him briefly. 

Ostrog listened in silence. 

He smiled faintly. ” Do you know what I was doing when 
they came to tell me 3rou had come ? ” 

‘‘^How can I guess ? ” 

” Preparing your double.” 

” My double ? ” 

” A man like you as we could find. We were going to 
hypnotise him, to save him the difficulty of acting. It was 
imperative. The whole of this revolt depends on the idea that 
you are awake, alive, and with us. Even now a great multi¬ 
tude of people has gathered in the theatre clamouring to see 
3«>u. They do not trust. . . . You know, of course—some¬ 
thing of 3mur position ? ” 

” Very little,” said Graham. 

” It is like this.” Ostrog walked a pace or two into the 
room and turned. ” You are absolute owner,” he said, ” of 
the world. You are King of the Earth. Yourjx>wers arc 
limited in many intricate ways, but you are the figure-head, 
the jmpular symbol of |;ovemment. This White Council, 
the (^uncil of Trustees as it is called-” 
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** 1 have heard the vague outline of these things." 

** I wondered." 

" I came upon a garrulous old man." 

" I see . . . Our masses—^the word comes from 3rour days— 
you knowj of course, th^t we still have masses—^re^ird you as 
our actual ruler. Just^as a great number of people in your 
days regarded the Crown as the ruler. They are discontented 
—^the masses all over the earth—^with the rule of your Trustees. 
For the most part it is the old discontent, the old quarrel of 
the common man with his commonness—^the misery of work 
and discipline and unfitness. But 3rour Trustees have ruled 
all. In certain matters, in the administration of the Labour 
Compa lies, for example, they have been unwise. They have 
given endless opportunities. Already we of the popular 
party were agitating for reforms—^when 3rour waking came, 
v^me ! If it had b^n contrived it could not have come more 
opportunely. He smiled. “ The public mind, making no 
allowance for your years of quiescence, had already hit on 
the thought of waMng you and appealing to you, and— 
Flash I " 

He indicated the outbreak by a gesture, and Graham moved 
his head to show that he understood. 

" The Council muddled—quarrelled. They always do. 
They could not decide what to do with you. You know how 
they imprisoned you ? " 

“ I see. I see. And now—we win ? ” i 

" We win. Indeed we win. To-night, in five swift hours. 
Suddenly we struck everywhere. The wind-vane people, the 
Labour Company, and its millions burst the bonds. We got 
the pull of the aeroplanes." 

"Yes," said Graham. 

"That was, of course, essential. Or they could have got 
away. All the city rose, every third man almost was in it! 
All the blue, all the public services, save only just a few aero¬ 
nauts and about half the red police. You were rescued, and 
their own police of the ways—not half of them could be massed 
at the Council House—^have been broken up, disarmed or 
killed. All London is ours—^now. Only the Council House 
remains. 

" Half of those who remain to them of the red police were 
lost in that foolish attempt to recapture you. They lost their 
heads when they lost you. They flung all they had at the 
theatre. We cut them off from the Council House there. 
Truly to-night has been a night of victory. Evwywhere your 
star has blazed. A day ago—^the White Council ruled as it 
has rukd for a gross of years, for a century and a half of years, 
and then, with only a little whispering, a covert arming here 
andl there, suddenly- So I " 

" I am very ignorant," said Graham. " I suppose- 

I do not clearly understwd the conditions of this fighting. 
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If you could explain. Where is the Council ? Where is the 
fight ? ” 

Oatrog stepped across the room, something clicked, and 
suddenly, save for an oval glow» they were in darlmess. For 
a moment Graham was puzzled. 

Then he saw that the cloudy grey diro had taken depth and 
colour, had assumed the appearance ojE an oval window look¬ 
ing out upon a strange unfamiliar scene. 

At the first glance he was unable to guess what this scene 
might be. It was a daylight scene, the daylight of a wintry 
day, grey and clear. Across the picture, and half-way as it 
seemed between him and the remoter view, a stout cable of 
twisted white wire stretched vertically. 'Ihen he perceived 
that the rows of great wind-wheels he saw, the wide intervals,, 
the occasional gulfs of darkness, were akin to those through 
which he had fled from the Council House. He distinguish !^ 
an orderly file of red figures marching across an open space 
between files of men in black, and realised before Ostrog spoke 
that he was looking down on the upper surface of latter-day- 
London. The overnight snows had gone. He judged that 
this mirror waa some modem replacement of the camera 
obscura, but that matter was not explained to him. He saw 
that though the file of red figures was trotting from left to 
right, yet they were passing out of the picture to the Left. He 
wondered momentarily, and then saw that the picture was 
passing silently, panorama fashion, across the oval. 

“ In a moment you will see the fighting,'* said Ostrog at his. 
elbow. “ Those fellows in red you notice are prisoners. Thia 
is the roof space of London—all the houses are practically 
continuous now. The streets and public squares are covered 
m. The gaps and chasms of your time have disappeared." 

Somethmg out of focus obliterated half the picture. Its 
form suggested a man. There was a gleam of metal, a flash, 
something that swept across the oval, as the eyelid of a bird 
sweeps across its eye, and the picture was clear again. And 
now Graham beheld men running down among the wind- 
wheels, pointing weapons from which jetted out little smoky 
flashes. They swarmed thicker and thicker to l^e right, 
gesticulating—it might be they were shouting, but of that 
the picture told nothing. They and the wind-wheels passed 
slowly and steadily across the field of the mirror. 

“ Now,*’ said Ostrog, comes the Council House,” and a 
black edge crept into view and gathered Graham's attention. 
Soon it was no longer an edge but a cavity, a huge blackened 
space amidst the clustering edifices, and from it min ^ires of 
smoke rose into the pallid winter s^. Gaunt ruinous masses 
of the building, mighty truncated piers and girders, rose 
disn^y out of this cavernous darlbiess. And over these 
vestiges of some splendid place, countless minute men were 
clambering, leaping, swarmmg. 

BA'HLO 
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“This is the Council House/* said Ostrog. “Theii last 
stronghold. And the fools wasted enough ammunition to hold 
out for a month in blowing up the buildings ail about them— 
to stop our attack. You hea^ the smash ? It shattered half 
the brittle glass in the city.’* 

And while he spoke, Graham saw that beyond this area of 
ruins, overhanging it and rising to a great height, was a ragged 
mass of white building. This mass had been isolated by the 
ruthless destruction of its surroundings. Black gaps marked 
the passages the disaster had tom apart j big halls had been 
slashed open and the decoration of tneir mteriors showed dis¬ 
mally in the wintry dawn, and down the jagged walls hung 
festoons cf divided cables and twisted ends of lines and metallic 
rods. And amidst all the vast details moved little red specks, 
the red-clothed defenders of the Council. Every now and 
then faint flashes illuminated the bleak shadows. At the first 
sight it seemed to Graham that an attack upon this isolated 
white building was in progress, but then he perceived, that 
^e party of the revolt was not advancing but, sheltered 
amidst the colossal wreckage that encircled this last ragged 
stronghold of the red-garbed men, was keeping up a fitful 
firing. 

And not ten hours ago he had stood beneath the ventilating 
fans in a little chamber witliin that remote building wondering 
what was happening in the world ! 

Looking more attentively as this warlike episo<?e moved 
silently across the centre of the mirror, Graham saw that the 
white building was surrounded on every side by ruins, and 
Ostrog proceeded to describe in concise phrases how its de¬ 
fenders had sought by such destruction to isolate themselves 
from a storm. He spoke of the loss of men that huge downfall 
had entailed in an indifferent tone. He indicated an im¬ 
provised mortuary among the wreckage, showed ambulances 
swarming like cheese-mites along a ruinous groove that had 
once been a street of moving ways. He was more interested 
in pointing out the parts of the Council House, the distribu¬ 
tion of the besiegers. In a little while the civil contest that 
had convulsed London was no longer a mystery to Graham. 
It was no tumultuous revolt had occurred that night, no equal 
warfare, but a splendidly organised coup d’itat. Ostrog’s 
grasp of details was astonishing; he seemed to know the 
business of even the smallest knot of black and red specks that 
crawled amidst these places. 

He stretched a huge black arm across the luminous picture, 
and showed the room whence Graham had escaped, and across 
the chasm of ruins the course of his flight. Graham recognised 
the gulf across which the gutter ran, and the wind-wheels 
where he had crouched from the flying machine. The rest of 
Ids path had succumbed to the explosion. He looked again 
at the Council House, and it was already half hidden, and on 
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the right a hillside with a cluster of domes and pinnacles, 
hazy, dim and distant, was gliding into view. 

“ And the Council is really ove^rown ? he said. 

“ Overthrown,” said Ostrog. 

” And I- Is it indeed true thaf 1-? ” 

“ You are Master of the World.” 

" But that white flag-” 

” That is the flag of the Council—the flag of the Rule of the 
World. It will fall. The fight is over. Their attack on the 
theatre was their last frantic struggle. They have only a 
thousand men or so, and some of these men will be disloyal. 
They have little ammunition. And we are reviving the ancient 
arts. We are casting guns.” 

'* But—help. Is this city the world ? ” 

” Practically this is all they have left to them of their 
empire. Abroad the cities have either revolted with us or 
wait the issue. Your awakening has perplexed tliem, 
paralysed them.” 

” But haven’t the Council flying machines ? Why is there 
no fighting with them ? ” 

” They had.' But the greater part of the aeronauts were 
in the revolt with us. They wouldn't take the risk of fighting 
on our side, but they would not stir against us. We had to 
get a pull with the aeronauts. Quite half were with us, and 
the others knew it. Directly they knew you had got away, 
those losing for you dropped. We killed the man who shot 
at you—an hour ago. And we occupied the fl 3 ring stages at 
the outset in every city we could, and so stopped and captured 
the greater aeroplanes, and as for the little fl 3 dng machines 
that turned out—for some did—^we kept up too straight and 
steady a fire for them to get near the Council House. If 
they dropped they couldn’t rise again, because there’s no 
clear space about there for them to get up. Several we have 
smashed, several others have dropped and surrendered, the 
rest have gone off to the Continent to find a friendly city if 
they can l^fore their fuel runs out. Most of these men were 
only too glad to be taken prisoner and kept out of harm’s 
way. Upsetting in a flying machine isn’t a very attractive 
prospect. There’s no chance for the Council that way. Its 
days are done.” 

He laughed and turned to the oval reflection again to show 
Graham what he meant by flying stages. Even the four 
nearer ones were remote and obscured by a thin morning 
haze. But Graham could perceive they were very vast 
structures, judged even by the standard of the things about 
them. 

And then as these dim shapes passed to the left there came 
again the sight of the expanse across which the disarmed 
men in red had been marching. And then the black ruins, 
and then again the beleaguered white fastness of the Council. 
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It appeared no longer a ghostly pile, but glowing amber in 
* the sunlight, for a cloud shadow had passed. Alrout it the 
pigmy struggle still hung in suspense, but now the red defenders 
were no longer firing. 

So, in a dusky stillness, the man from the nineteenth 
century saw the closing scene of the great revolt, the forcible 
establishment of his rule. With a quality of startling dis¬ 
covery it came to him that this was his world, and not that 
other he had left behind; that this was no spectacle to 
culminate and cease; that in this world lay whatever life 
was still before him, lay all his duties and dangers and 
responsibilities. He turned with fresh questions. Ostrog 
began to answer them, and then broke off abruptly. “ But 
these things I must explain more fully later. At present 
there are—things to be done. The people are coming by the 
moving ways towards this ward from every part of the city 
—the markets and theatres are densely crowded. You are 
just in time for them. They are clamouring to see you. 
And abroad they w’ant to see you. Paris, New York, Chicago, 
Denver, Capri—thousands of cities are up and in a tumult, 
undecided, and clamouring to see you. They have clamoured 
that yon should be awakened for years, and now it is done 
they will scarcely believe-” 

‘^But surely—I can’t go. . . .” 

Ostrog answered from the other side of the room, and the 
picture on the oval disc paled and vanished as xhe liglit 
jerked back again. “ There are kinetotelephotograpbs,” he 
said. “ As you bow to the people here—all over the world 
myriads of myriads of people, packed and still in darkened 
halls, will see you also. In black and white, of course—not 
like this. And you will hear their shouts reinforcing the 
shouting in the hall. 

“ And there is an optical contrivance we have,” said Ostrog, 

” used by some of the posturers and women dancers. It may 
be novel to you. You stand in a very bright light, and they 
see not you but a magnihed image of you urown on a screen 
—so that even the faHhest man in the remotest gallery can, 
if he chooses, count your eyelashes.” 

Graiiam clutched desperately at one of the questions in his 
mind. ” What is the population of London ? ” he said. 

” Eight and twaindy myriads.” 

” Eight and what ? ** 

** Mae than thirty-three millions.” 

These figures went beyond Graham’s imagination. 

” You be expected to say something,” said Ostrog. 

” Not what you used to call a Speech, but what our proplc 
call a Word—^just one sentence, six or seven words. Some- 
think formal If I might suggest—’ I have awakened and 
in^eart is with you.’ That is the sort of thing they want.” 

” What was that ? ” asked Graham. 
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** ’ I am awakened and my heart is with you/ And bow— 
bow ro 3 rally. But first we must get you black robes—for 
black is your colour. Do you mind ? And then they will 
diverse to their homes.” 

Graham hesitated. 1 am in your hands/' he said. 

Ostrog was clearly of that opinion. He thought for a 
moment turned to toe curtain and called brief directions to 
some unseen attendants. Almost immediately a black robe, 
toe very fellow of toe black robe Graham had worn in the 
theatre, was brought. And as he threw it about his shoulders 
there came from the room without the shrilling of a high- 

S itched bell. Ostrog turned in interrogation to toe attendant, 
iien suddenly seemed to change his mind, pulled the curtain 
aside and disappeared. 

Graham stood with the deferential attendant listening to 
Ostrog’s retreating steps. There was a sound of quick 
question and answer and of men running. The curtain was 
snatched back and Ostrog reappeared, his massive fade 
glowing with excitement. He crossed the room in a stride, 
clicked the room into darkness, gripped Graham’s arm and 
pointed to the mirror. 

" Even as we turned aw^,” he said. 

Graham saw his index nnger, black and colossal, above 
toe mirrored Council House. He did not understand imme¬ 
diately. And then he perceived that the flagstafi that 
had carried toe white banner was bare. 

“ Do you mean-? ” he began. 

" The Council has surrendered. Its rule is at an end for 
evermore. 

" Look 1 *’ and Ostrog pointed to a coil of black that crept 
in little jerks up toe vacant flagstaff, unfolding as it rose. 

The oval picture paled as Lincoln pulled the curtain aside 
and entered. 

” They are clamorous,” he said. 

Ostrog kept his grip of Graham’s arm. 

” We have raised toe people,” he said. ” We have given 
them arms. For to-day at least their wishes must be law.” 

Lincoln held the curtain open for Graham and Ostrog to 
pass through. . . . 

On his way to the markets Graham had a transitory glance 
of a long narrow white-walled room in which men in the 
universal blue canvas were carrying covered things like biers, 
and about which men in medical purple hurried to and fro. 
From this room came ^oans and walling. He had an im¬ 
pression of an empty Mood-stained couch, of men on other 
couches, bandaged and blood-stained. It was just a glimpse 
from a railed footway and then a buttress hid the place and 
th^ were going on towards the markets. . , . 

Ine roar of toe multitude was near now: it leapt to thunder. 
And, arresting his attention, a fluttering of black banners. 
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the waving of blue canvas and brown rags, and the swarming 
vastness of the theatre near the public markets came into 
view down a long passage. The picture opened out. He 
perceived they were entering the great theatre of his first 
appearance, the grea# theatre he had last seen as a chequer- 
work of glare and blackness in his flight from the red police. 
This time he entered it along a galley at a level high above 
the stage. The place was now brilliantly lit again. His 
eyes sought the gangway up which he had fled, but he could 
not tell it from among its dozens of fellows; nor could he 
see anything of the smashed seats, deflated cushions, and 
such-like traces of the fight because of the density of the 

E eople. Except the stage the whole place was closely packed. 

ooking down the effect was a vast area of stippled pink, 
each dot a still upturned face regarding him. At his appear¬ 
ance with Ostrog the cheering died away, the singing died 
away, a common interest stilled and unified the disorder. 
It seemed as tliough every individual of those myriads was 
watching him. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE END OF THE OLD ORDER 

• 

S O far as Graham was able to judge, it was near mid¬ 
day when the white banner of the Council fell. But 
some hours had to elapse before it was possible to 
effect the formal capitulation, and so after he had spoken 
his “ Word ” he retired to his new apartments in the wind- 
vane offices. The continuous excitement of the last twelve 
hours had left him inordinately fatigued, even his curiosity 
was eadiausted ; for a space he sat inert and passive with 
open eyes, and for a space he slept. He was roused by two 
medical attendants, come prepared with stimulants to sustain 
him through the next occasion. After he had taken their 
drugs and bathed by their advice in cold water, he felt a 
rapid return of interest and energy, and was presently able 
and willing to accompany Ostrog through several miles (as 
it seemed) of passages, lifts, and slides to the closing scene of 
the White Council’s rule. 

The way ran deviously through a maze of buildings. They 
came at last to a passage that curved about, and showed 
broadening before him an oblong opening, clouds hot with 
sunset, and the ragged skyline of the ruinous Council House. 
A tumult'-of shouts came drifting up to him. In another 
moment they had come out high up on the brow of the cliff 
of tom buildings that overhung the wreckage. The vast 
area opened to Graham’s eyes, none the less strange and 
wonderful for the remote view he had had of it in the oval 
mirror. 

This rudely amphitheatral space seemed now the better 
part of a mile to its outer edge. It was gold—lit on the left 
hand, catching the sunlight, and below and to the right clear 
and cold in the shadow. Above the shadowy grey Cbuncil 
House that stood in the midst of it, the great black banner 
of the surrender still hung in sluggish folds against the blazing 
sunset. Severed rooms, halls, and passages gaped strangely, 
broken masses of metal projected dismally from the complex 
wreckage, vast masses of twisted cable dropped like tangled 
seaweed, and from its base came a tumult of innumerable 
voices, violent concussions, and the sound of trumpets. All 
about this great white pile was a ring of desolation; the 
smashed and blackened masses, the gaunt foundations and 
ruinous lumber of the fabric that had been destroyed by the 
Council’s orders, skeletons of girders. Titanic masses of wall, 
forests of stout pillars. Amongst the sombre wreckage 
beneath, running water flashed and glistened, and far away 
across the space, out of the midst of a vague vast mass of 
buildings, there thrust the twisted end of a water-main, 
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two hundred feet in the air, thunderously spouting a shining 
cascade. And everywhere great multitudes of people. 

Wherever there was space and foothold, people swarmed, 
little people, small and minutely clear except where the 
sunset touched thei];i to indistinguishable gold. They 
clambered up the tottering walls, they clung in wreaths and 
groups about the high-standing pillars. They swarmed along 
the edges of the circle of ruins. The air was full of their 
shouting, and they were pressing and swaying towards the 
central space. 

The upper store 3 rs of the Council House seemed deserted, 
not a human being was visible. Only the drooping banner 
of the s irrender hung heavily against the light. The dead 
were within the Council House, or hidden by the swarming 
people, or carried away. Graham could see only a few 
neglected bodies in gaps and comers of the ruins, and amidst 
the flowing water. 

“ Will you let them see 3 rau, Sire ? ” said Ostrog. “ They 
are very anxious to see you.” 

Graham hesitated, and then walked forward to where the 
broken verge of wall dropped sheer. He stood looking down, 
a lonely, tall, black figure against the sky. 

Very slowly the swarming ruins became aware of him. 
And as they did so little l^nds of black-uniformed men 
appeared remotely, thmsting through the crowds towards 
the Council House. He saw little black heads bcqome pink, 
looking at him, saw by that means a wave of recognition 
sweep across the space. It occurred to him that he should 
accord them some recognition. He held up his arm, then 
pointed to the Council House and dropped his hand. The 
voices below became unanimous, gathered volume, came up 
to him as multitudinous wavelets of cheering. 

The western sky was a pallid bluish green and Jupiter 
shone high in the south, before the capitulation was accom¬ 
plished. Above was a slow insensible change, the advance 
of night serene and beautiful; below was hurry, excitement, 
conflicting orders, pauses, spasmodic developments of or¬ 
ganisation, a vast ascending clamour and confusion. Before 
the Council came out, toiling perspiring men, directed by a 
conflict of shouts, carried forth hundreds of those who had 
perished in the hand-to-hand conflict within those long 
passages and chambers. . . . 

Guards in black lined the way that the Council would 
come ; and as far as the eye could reach into the hazy blue 
twilight of the ruins, and swarming now at every possible 
point in the captured Council House and along the slmtteied 
cKff of its circumadjacent buildings, were innumerable people, 
an^ their voices, even when they were not cheering, were 
as the soughing of the sea upon a pebble beach. Ostrog had 
chosen a huge commanding pile of crushed and overthrown 
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masonx^, and on this a stage of timbers and metal girders 
was being hastily constructed. Its essential |mrts were 
complete, but humming and clangorous machinery stUl 
glared fitfully in the shadows beneath this temporary edifice. 

The stage had a small higher poi;^on on which Graham 
stood with Ostrog and Lincoln close beside him, a little in 
advance of a g[roup of minor officers. A broader lower stage 
surrounded tms quarter-deck, and on this were the black- 
uniformed guards of the revolt armed with the little green 
weapons whose very names Graham still did not Imow. 
Those standing about him perceived that his eyes wandered 
perpetually from the swarming people in the twilight ruins 
about him to the darkling mass of the White Council House, 
whence the Trustees would presently come, and to the gaunt 
cHfis of ruin that encircled liim, and so back to the people. 
The voices of the crowd swelled to a deafening tumult. 

He saw the Councillors first afar ofi in the glare of one of 
the temporary lights that marked their path, a little grdup 
of white figures in a black archway. In the Council House 
they had l^en in darkness. He watched them approaching, 
drawing nearer past first this blazing electric star and then 
that; the minatory roar of the crowd over whom their power 
had lasted for a hundred and fifty years marched along 
beside them. As they drew still nearer their faces came out 
xveary, white, and anxious. He saw them blinking up through 
the glare about him and Ostrog. He contrasted their strange 
cold loolm in the Hall of Atlas. . . . Presently he could 
recognise several of them; the man who had rapped the 
table at Howard, a burly man with a red beard, and one 
delicate-featured, short, dark man with a peculiarly long 
skull. He noted that two were whispering together and 
looking behind him at Ostrog. Next there came a tall, dark, 
and handsome man, walking downcast. Abruptly he glanced 
up, his eyes touched Graham for a moment, and passed 
beyond him to Ostrog. The way that had been made for 
them was so contrived that they hnd to march past and curve 
about before they came to the sloping path of,planks that 
ascended to the stage where their surrender was to be made. 

The Master, the Master I God and the Master,” shouted 
the people. ” To hell with the Council I ” Graham looked 
at their multitudes, receding beyond counting into a shouting 
haze, and then at Ostrog beside him, white and steadfast 
and still. His eye went again to the group of White Coun- 
ciUors. And then he looked up at the familiar quiet stars 
overhead. The marvellous element in his fate was suddenly 
vivid. Could that be his indeed, that little life in his memory 
two hundred years gone by—and this as well ? 
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A ND SO after strange delays and through an avenue of 
doubt and battle, this man hrom the nineteenth century 
2 jLcame at last to his position at the head of that complex 
world. 

At first when he rose from the long deep sleep that followed 
his rescue and the surrender of the Council, he did not re¬ 
cognise his surroundings. By an effort he gained a clue in his 
mind, and all that had happened came back to him, with a 
quality of insincerity like a story heard, like something read 
out of a book. And even before his memories were clear, 
the exultation of his escape, the wonder of his prominence were 
back in his mind. He was owner of the world ; Master of the 
Earth. This new great age was in the completest sense his. 
He no longer hoped to discover his experiences a dream ; he 
became anxious now to convince himself that they were real. 

An obsequious valet assisted him to dress under the direc¬ 
tion of a dignified chief attendant, a little man whose face 
proclaimed him Japanese, albeit he spoke English like an 
Englishman. Prom the latter he learnt something of the 
state of affairs. Already the revolution was an accepted fact; 
already business was being resumed throughout -the city. 
Abroad the downfall of the Council had been received for the 
most part with delight. Nowhere was the Council popular, 
and the thousand cities of Western America, after two hundred 
years still jealous of New York, London, and the East, had 
risen almost unanimously two days before at the news of 
Graham’s imprisonment. Paris was fighting within itself. 
The rest of the world hung in suspense. 

While he was breaking his fast, the sound of a telephone bell 
jetted from a comer, and his chief attendant called his atten¬ 
tion to the voice of Ostrog making polite inquiries. Graham 
interrujpted his refreshment to reply. Very shortly Lincoln 
arrived^ and Graham at once expressed a strong desire to talk to 
people and to be shown more of the new life &at was opening 
TOfore him. Lincoln informed him that in three hours' time 
a representative gathering of ofi&cials and their wives would 
be held in the state apartments of the wind-vane Chief. 
Graham’s desire to traverse the wavs of the city was, however, 
at present impossible, because of the enormous excitement of 
the people. It was, however, quite possible for him to take a 
biidVeye view of the city from the crow’s nest of the wind- 
vane keeper. To this accordingly Graham was conducted 
l^*his attendant. Lincoln, with a graceful compliment to 
the attendant, apologised for not accompanying them, on 
account of the present pressure of administmtive work. 
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Higher even than the most gigantic wind-wheels hung this 
crow’s-nest, a clear thousand feet above the roofs, a little * 
disc-shaped speck on a spear of metallic filigree, cable stayed. 
To its summit Graham was drawn in a little wire-hung cradle. 
Half-way down the frail-seeming steift was a light gallery about 
which hung a cluster of tubes—^minute they looked from above 
—rotating slowly on the ring of its outer rail. These were the 
specula, en rapport with the wind-vane keeper’s mirrors, in one 
of which Ostrog had shown him the coming of his rule. His 
Japanese attendant ascended before him and they spent nearly 
an hour asking and answering (Questions. 

It was a day full of the promise and quality of spring. The 
touch of the wind warmed. The sky was an intense blue 
and the vast expanse of London shone dazzling under the 
morning sun. The air was clear of smoke and haze, sweet as 
the air of a mountain glen. 

Save for the irregular oval of ruins about the House qf the 
Council and the black flag of the surrender that fluttered there, 
the mighty city seen from above showed few signs of the swift 
revolution that had, to his imagination, in one night and one 
day changed the destinies of the world. A multitude of people 
still swarmed over these ruins, and the huge openwork stagings 
in the distance from which started in times of peace the service 
of aeroplanes to the various great cities of Europe and America, 
were also black with the victors. Across a narrow way of 
p lanking raised on trestles that crossed the ruins a crowd of 
workmen were busy restoring the connection between the 
cables and wires of the Council House and the rest of the 
city, preparatory to the transfer thither of Ostrog’s head¬ 
quarters from the wind-vane buildings. 

For the rest the luminous expanse was undisturbed. So vast 
was its serenity in comparison with the areas of disturbance, 
that presently Graham, looking beyond them, could almost 
forget the thousands of men lying out of sight in the artificial 
glare within the quasi-subterranean lab3n'inth, dead or dying 
of their overnight wounds, foi^et the improvised wards witii 
the hosts of surgeons, nurses, and bearers feverishly busy, 
forget, indeed, all the wonder, consternation and novelty 
under the electric lights. Down there in the hidden ways of 
the anthill he knew that the revolution triumphed, that black 
everywhere carried the day, black favours, black banners, 
black festoons across the streets. And out here under the 
£resh sunlight, beyond the crater of the fight, as if nothing had 
happened to the earth, the forest of wind-vanes that had 
grown from one or two while the Council had ruled, roared 
peacefully upon their incessant duty. 

Far away, spiked, jagged, and indented by the wind-vanes, 
the Surrey Hills rose blue and faint; to the north and nearer, 
the sharp contours of Highgate and Muswell HiU were similarly 
jagged. And all over the country-side he knew, on every crest 
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and hill where once the hedges had interlaced and cottages. 

I churches, inns, and farmhouses had nestled among their trees, 
wind-wheels similar to those he saw and bearing li^ them vast 
advertisements, gaunt and distinctive s^bols of the new age, 
cast their whirling shaddws and stored incessantly the energy 
that flowed away incessantly through all the arteries of the 
city. And underneath these wandered the countless flocks 
and herds of the British Food Trust, his property, with tibeir 
lonely guards and keepers. 

Not a familiar outline anywhere broke the cluster of gigantic 
shapes below. St. Paul’s he knew survived, and many of the 
old buildings in Westminster, embedded out of sight, arched 
over and covered in among the giant growths of this great age. 
The Thames, too, made no fall and gleam of silver to break 
the wilderness of the city ; the thirsty water mains drank U2> 
every drop of its waters tefore they reached the walls. Its 
bed and estuary, scoured and sunken, was now a canal of sea 
water, and a race of grimy bargemen brought the heavy 
materials of trade from the Pool thereby beneath the very feet 
of the workers. Faint and dim in the eastward between earth 
and sky hung the clustering masts of the colossal shipping in 
the Pool. For all the heavy traflic, for which there was no 
need of haste, came in gigantic sailing ships from the ends of 
the earth, and the heavy goods for which there was urgency 
in mechanical ships of a smaller swifter sort. 

And to the south over the hills came vast aqueddbts with 
sea water for the sewers, and in three separate directions ran 
pallid lines—the roads, stippled with moving grey specks. 
On the first occasion that onered he was determined to go out 
and see these roads. That would come after the flying ship 
he was presently to try. His attendant ofEicer described them 
as a pair of gently curving surfaces a hundred yards wide, 
each one for the traffic going in one direction, and made of a 
substance called Eadhamite—an artificial substance, so far 
as he could gather, resembling toughened glass. Along this 
shot a strange traffic of narrow rubber-shot vehicles, great 
single wheels, two and four wheeled vehicles, sweeping along 
at velocities of firom one to six miles a minute. Railroads 
had vanished ; a few embankments remained as rust-crowned 
trenches here and there. Some few formed the cores of 
Eadhamite wa^. 

Among the first things to strike his attention had been the 
great fleets of advertisement balloons and kites that receded 
m irregular vistas northward and southward along the lines 
of the aeroplane journeys. No great aeroplanes were to be 
seen. Their passages had ceased, and only one little-seeming 
monoplane circled nigh in the blue distance above the Surrey 
Hilld, an unimpressive soaring speck. 

A thing Grs^m had alrmy learnt, and which he found 
very hara to imagine, was that nearly all the towns in the 
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country and almost all the villages had disappeared. Here 
and there only, he understood, a gigantic hotel-like edifice 
stood amid square miles of some single cultivation and pre¬ 
served the name of a town—as Bournemouth, Wareham, or 
Swanage. Yet the officer had speedily convinced him how 
inevitable such a change had been. The old order had dotted 
the country with farmhouses, and every two or three miles 
was the ruling landlord’s estate, and the place of the inn and 
cobbler, the grocer’s shop and church—the village. Every 
eight miles or so was the country town, where lawyer, com 
merchant, wool-stapler, saddler, veterinary surgeon, doctor, 
draper, milliner, and so forth lived. Every e^ht miles—simply 
because that eight mde marketing journey, four there and 
back, was as much as was comfortable for the farmer. But 
directly the railways came into play, and after them the light 
railways, and all the swift new motor cars that had replaced 
waggons and horses, and so soon as the high roads began to be 
made of wood and rubber and Eadhamite and all sortsT of 
elastic durable substances—the necessity of having such 
frequent market towns disappeared. And the big towns grew. 
They drew the worker with the gravitational force of seem¬ 
ingly endless work, the employer with their suggestion of an 
infinite ocean of labour. 

And as the standard of comfort rose, as the complexity of 
the mechanism of living increased, life in the country had 
become more and more costly, or narrow and impossible. 
The disappearance of vicar and squire, the extinction of the 
general practitioner by the city specialist, had robbed the 
village of its last touch of culture. After telephone, kine- 
matograph and phonograph had replaced newspaper, book, 
schoolmaster, and letter, to live outside the range of the electric 
cables was to live an isolated savage. In the country were 
neither means of being clothed nor fed (according to the 
refined conceptions of the time), no efficient doctors for an 
emergency, no company and no pursuits. 

Moreover, mechanical aimliances in agriculture made one 
engineer the equivalent of thirty labourers. So, inverting the 
condition of the city clerk in the days when London was scarce 
inhabitable because of the coaly foulness of its air, the labourers 
now came to the city and its life and delights at night to leave 
it again in the morning. The city had swallowed up 
humanity ; man had entered upon a new stage in his develop¬ 
ment. First had come the nomad, the hunter, then had 
followed \ the agriculturist of the agricultural state, whose 
towns and cities and ports were but the headquarters and 
markets of the countiy-side. And now, logical consequence 
of an epoch of invention, was this huge new aggregation of 
men. 

Such things as these, simple statements of fact though they 
were to contemporary men, strained Graham’s imagination 
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to picture. And when he glanced " over beyond there ** at the 
strange things that existed on the Continent, it failed him 
altogether. 

He had a vision of city beyond city; cities on great plai^ 
cities beside great rivers, vast cities along the sea margin, 
cities girdled by snowy mountains. Over a great part of the 
earth the English tongue was spoken; taken together with 
its Spanish-American and Hindoo and Negro and " Pidgin *’ 
dialects, it was the everyday language of two-thirds of 
humanity. On the Continent, save as remote and curious 
survivals, three other languages alone held sway—German, 
which reached to Antioch and Genoa and jostled Spanish- 
English it Cadiz ; a Gallicised Russian which met the Indian 
English in Persia and Kurdistan and the “ Pidgin " English 
in Peldn; and French still clear and brilliant, the language 
of lucidity, which shared the Mediterranean with the Indian 
English and German and reached through a Negro dialect 
to Congo. 

And everywhere now through the city-set earth, save in the 
administered " black belt " territories of the tropics, the same 
cosmopolitan social organisation prevailed, and everywhere 
from Foie to Equator his property and his responsibilities 
extended. The whole world was civilised ; the whole world 
dwelt in cities ; the whole world was his property. . . . 

Out of the dim south-west, glittering and strange, volup¬ 
tuous, and in some way terrible, shone those Pleasure Cities 
of which the kinematograph-phonograph and the old man in 
the street had spoken. Strange places reminiscent of the 
legendary Sybaris, cities of art and beauty, mercenary art 
and mercenary beauty, sterile wonderful cities of motion and 
music, whither repaired all who profited by the fierce, in¬ 
glorious, economic struggle that went on in the glaring 
lab3rrinth below. 

Fierce he knew it was. How fierce he could judge from the 
fact that these latter-day people referred back to the England 
of the nineteenth century as the figure of an idyllic easy-going 
life. He turned his eyes to the scene immediately before him 
again, trying to conceive the big factories of that intricate 
maze. . . . 
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T he state apartments of the wind-vane keeper would 
have astonished Graham had he entered them fresh 
from his nineteenth-century life, but already he was 
growing accustomed to the scale of the new time. He came 
out through one of the now familiar sliding panels upon a 
plateau of landing at the head of a flight of very broad and 
gentle steps, with men and women far more brilliantly dressed 
than any he had hitherto seen, ascending and descending. 
From this position he looked down a vista of subtle and vari^ 
ornament in lustreless white and mauve and purple, spanned 
by bridges that seemed wrought of porcelain and filigree, and 
terminating far off in a cloudy mysteiy of perforated screei^. 

Glancing upward, he saw tier above tier of ascending 
galleries with faces looking down upon him. The air was 
full of the babble of innumerable voices and of a music that 
descended fronr above, a gay and exhilarating music whose 
source he did not discover. 

The central aisle was thick with people, but by no means 
uncomfortably crowded; altogether that assembly must 
have nuipbered many thousands. They were brilliantly, 
even fantastically dressed, the men as fancifully as the women, 
for the sobering influence of the Puritan conception of dignity 
upon masculine dress had long since pas.sed away. The hair 
of the men, too, though it was rarely worn long, was commonly 
curled in a manner that suggested the barber, and baldness had 
vanished from the earth. Frizzy straight-cut masses tliat 
would have charmed Rossetti abounded, and one gentleman, 
who was pointed out to Graham under the mysterious title of 
an ** amorist,'* wore his hair in two becoming plaits d la 
Marguerite. The pigtail was in evidence ; it would seem that 
citizens of Manchurian extraction were no longer ashamed of 
their race. There was little uniformity of fashion apparent 
in the forms of clothing worn. The more shapely men dis¬ 
played their symmetry in trunk hose, and here were puffs and 
slashes, and there a cloak and there a robe. The fashions of 
the days of Leo the Tenth were perhaps the prevailing in¬ 
fluence, but the aesthetic conceptions of the Far East were also 
patent. M^cuUne embonpoint, which in Victorian times 
would have been subjected to the buttoned perils, the ruthless 
exaggeration of tight-legged, tight-armed evening dress, now 
formed but the basis of a wealth of dignity and drooping folds. 
Graceful slenderness abounded also. To Graham, a t)^ically 
stiff man from a typically stiff period, not only did these men 
seem altogether too graceful m person, but altogether too 
expressive in their vividly expressive foces. They gesticulated, 
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they expressed surfirise, interest, amusement, above all they 
expressed the emotions excited in their minds by the ladies 
about them with astonishing frankness. Even at the first 
glance it was evident that women were in a great majority. 

The ladies in the company of these gentlemen displayed in 
dress, bearing and manner alike, less emphasis and more 
intricacy. Some affected a classical simplicity of robing and 
subtlety of fold, after the fashion of the First French Empire, 
and flashed conquering arms and shoulders as Graham passed. 
Others had closely-fitting dresses without seam or belt at 
waist, sometimes with long folds falling from the shoulders. 
The delightful confidences of evening dress had not been 
diminished by the passage of two centuries. 

Every one’s movements seemed graceful. Graham re¬ 
marked to Lincoln that he saw men as Raphael’s cartoons 
walking, and Lincoln told him that the attainment of an 
appropriate set of gestures was part of every rich person’s 
education. The Master’s entry was greeted with a sort of 
tittering applause, but these people showed their distinguished 
manners by not crowding upon him nor annoying him by any 

S ersistent scrutiny, as he descended the steps towards the 
oor of the aisle. 

He had already learnt from Lincoln that these were the 
leaders of existing London society ; almost every person there 
that night was either a powerful official or the immediate 
connection of a powerful oflicial. Many had returiled from 
the European Pleasure Cities expressly to welcome him. The 
aeronautic authorities, whose defection had played a part in 
the overthrow of the Council only second to Graham’s, were 
very prominent, and so too was the wind-vane control. 
Amongst others there were several of the more prominent 
officers of the Food Department; the controller of the Euro¬ 
pean Piggeries had a particularly melancholy and interesting 
countenance and a damtily cynical manner. A bishop in full 
canonicals passed athwart Graham’s vision, conversing with 
a gentleman dressed exactly like the traditional Chaucer, 
including even the laurel wreath. 

” Who is that ? ” he asked almost involuntarily. 

*' The Bishop of London,” said Lincoln. 

' No—the other, 1 mean.” 

' Poet Laureate.” 

' You stUl- ? ” 

” He doesn’t make poetry, of course. He’s a cousin of 
Wotton—one of the Councillors. But he’s one of the Red Rose 
Royalistsw^ delightful club—and they keep up the tradition 
of these tmgs.” 

” Asanolpld me there was a King.” 

'”The kIk doesn’t belong. They had to expel him. It’s 

the Stuait olood, I suppose ; but really-” 

” Too much ? ” 
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'* Far too much.” 

Graham did not quite follow all this, but it seemed part of ' 
the general inversion of the new age. He bowed condescend¬ 
ingly to his first introduction, ft was evident that subtle 
distinctions of class prevailed even in this assembly, that only 
to a small proportion of the guests, to an inner group, did 
Lincoln consider it appropriate to introduce him. This first 
introduction was the Master Aeronaut, a man whose sun¬ 
tanned face contrasted oddly with the delicate complexions, 
about him. Just at present his critical defection from the 
Council made him a very important person indeed. 

His manner contrasted favourably, according to Graham'st 
ideas, with the general bearing. He ofiered a few common¬ 
place remarks, assurances of loyalty and frank inquiries about 
the Master’s health. His manner was breezy, his accent 
lacked the easy staccato of latter-day English. He made it* 
admirably clear to Graham that he was a bluff ” aerial dog ”— 
he used that phrase—^that there was no nonsense about him, 
that he was a thoroughly manly fellow and old-fashioned at: 
that, that he didn’t profess to know much, and that what he- 
did not know -was not worth knowing. He made a curt bow, 
ostentatiously free from obsequiousness, and paused. 

” I am glad to see that type endures,” said Graham. 

” Phonographs and kinematographs,” said Lincoln, a little 
spitefully. ” He has studied from the life.” Graham glanced 
at the burly form again. It was oddly reminiscent. 

” As a matter of fact we bought him,” said Lincoln, 

” Partly. And partly he was afraid of Ostrog. Everything 
rested with him.” 

He turned sharply to introduce the Surveyor-General of the 
Public Schools. This person was a willowy figure in a blue- 
grey academic gown, he beamed down upon Graham through 
pince-nez of a Victorian pattern, and illustrated his remarks 
by gestures of a beautifully manicured hand. Graham was 
immediately interested in this gentleman’s functions, and 
asked him a number of sinp^ularly direct questions. The 
Surve3ror-General seemed quietly amused at the Master’s 
fundamental bluntness. He was a little vague as to the- 
monopoly of education his Company possessed ; it was done 
by contract with the syndicate that ran the numerous London 
Municipalities, but he wsaed enthusiastic over educational 
progress since the Victorian times. ’* We have conquered 
Cram,” he said, ” completely conquered Cram—^there is not an. 
examination left in the world. Aren’t you glad ? ” 

” How do you get the work done ? ” asked Graham. 

” We make it attractive—as attractive as pos^m. And if 
it does not attract then—^we let it go. We covqp&i immense 
field.” # 

He proceeded to details, and they bad a lengthy conversa¬ 
tion. Graham learnt that Universily Extensioo still exuted 
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in a modified form. ''There is a certain type of girl, for 
« example/* said the Surveyor-General, dilating with a sense of 
his usefulness, " with a ^rfect passion for severe studies— 
when they are not too difficult you know. We cater for them 
by the thousand. At thi^moment,” he said with a Napoleonic 
touch, '' nearly five hundred phonographs are lecturing in 
different parts of London on the influence exercised by Plato 
and Swift on the love affairs of Shelley, Hazlitt, and Burns. 
And afterwards they write essays on the lectures, and their 
names in order of merit are put in conspicuous places. You 
see how your little germ has grown ? The illiterate middle- 
class of your days has quite passed away,” 

'' About the public elementary schools,” said Graham. 
” Do you control them ? ” 

The Surveyor-General did, ” entirely.” Now Graham in 
his later democratic days had taken a keen interest in these, 
and his questioning quickened. Certain casual phrases that 
had fallen from the old man with whom he had talked in the 
darkness recurred to him. The Surveyor-General in effect 
endorsed the old man’s words. '' We try and make the 
elementary schools pleasant for the little children. They will 
have to work so soon. Just a few simple principles—obedi¬ 
ence—industry.” 

'' You teach them very little } ” 

“ Why should we ? It only leads to trouble and dis^ntent. 
We amuse them. Even as it is—there are troubles—agitations. 
VSHiere the labourers get the ideas, one cannot tell. They tell 
one another. There are socialistic dreams—anarchy even ! 
Agitators mil get to work among them. I take it—I have 
always taken it—^that my foremost duty is to fight against 
popular discontent. Why should people be made unhappy ? ” 

“ I wonder,” said Graham thoughtfully. ‘‘ But there are 
a great many things I want to know.” 

Lincoln, who had stood watching Graham’s face through¬ 
out the conversation, intervened. ''There are others,” he 
said in an undertone. 

The Surveyor-General of Schools gesticulated himself 
away. '' Perhaps,” said Lincoln, intercepting a casual glance, 
" you would like to know some of these ladies ? ” 

The daughter of the Manager of the Piggeries was a par¬ 
ticularly charming little person with red hair and animated 
blue eyes. Lincoln left him awhile to converse with her, 
and she displayed herself as quite an enthusiast for the '' dear 
old days,” as she called them, that had seen the beginning 
of his tiance*. As she talked she smiled, and her eyes smiled 
in a manner that demanded reciprocity. 

” 1 have tried,” she said, '' countless times—to imagine 
those* old romantic days. And to you—they are memories. 
How strange and crowded the world must seem to you I I 
have seen photographs and pictures of the past, the little 
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isolated houses built of bricks made out of burnt mud and all 
black with soot bmm your fires, the railway bridges, the simple 
advertisements, the solemn savage Puritanical men in strange * 
black coats and those tall hats of theirs, iron railway trains on 
iron bridges overhead, horses and cat|;le, and even dogs running 
half wild about the streets. And suddenly, you have come 
into this ! ” 

“ Into this," said Graham. 

" Out of your life—out of aU that was familiar." 

" The old life was not a happy one," said Graham. " I do 
not regret that." 

She looked at him quickly. There was a brief pause. She 
sighed encouragingly. " No ? ” 

" No," said Graham. ** It was a little life—and unmeaning. 

But this- We thought the world complex and crowded 

and civilised enough. Yet I see—although in this world I 
am barely four days old—looking back on my own time, that 
it was a queer, barbaric time—^the mere beginning of this new 
order. The mere beginning of this new order. You will 
find it hard to understand how little I know." 

" You may ask me what you like," she said, smiling at him. 

" Then tell me who these people are. I’m still very much 
in the dark about them. It's puzzling. Are there any 
Generals ? " 

" Men in hats and feathers ? " 

" Of«course not. No. I suppose they are the men who 
control the great public businesses. Who is that distin¬ 
guished looking man ? " 

" That ? He’s a most important officer. That is Morden. 
He is managing director of the Antibilious Pill Department. 

I have heard that his workers sometimes turn out a myriad 
myriad piUs a day in the twenty-four hours. Fancy a myriad 
m3rriad! ” 

" A myriad myriad. No wonder he looks proud," said 
Graham. " Pills ! What a wonderful time it is 1 That man 


in purple ? ” 

" He is not quite one of the inner circle, you know. But we 
like him. He is really clever and very amusing. He is 
one of the heads of the Medical Faculty of our London Uni¬ 
versity. All medical men, you know, wear that purple. But 

of course people who are paid by fees for doing something-" 

She smiled away the social pretensions of all such people. 

" Are any of your great arasts or authors here ? " 

" No authors. They are mostly such queer people—and so 
preoccumed about themselves. And they quarrel so dread¬ 
fully 1 They will fight, some of them, for precedence on stair¬ 
cases I Dreadful, isn’t it ? But I think Wraysbury, the 
fashionable capillotomist, is here. From Capri." 

" Capillotomist," said Graham. " Ah I I remember. An 
artist! Why not ? " 
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**We have to cultivate him/* she said apologetically. 
" Our heads are in his hands.** She smiled. 

Graham hesitated at the invited compliment, but his glance 
was e^roressive. ** Have the arts grown with the rest of 
civilised things ? ** he sai^. ** Who are your great painters ? ** 

She looked at him doubtfully. Then laughed. '* For a 

moment/* she said, “ I thought you meant-'* She laughed 

again. *' You mean, of course, those good men you used to 
think so much of because they could cover great spaces of 
canvas with oil-colours ? Great oblongs. And people used 
to put the things in gilt frames and hang them up in rows in 
their square rooms. We haven’t any. People grew tired of 
that sort ci thing.” 

** But what did you think 1 meant ? ” 

She put a finger significantly on a cheek whose glow was 
above suspicion, and smiled and looked very arch and pretty 
and inviting. ” And here,” and she indicated her eyelid. 

Graham had an adventurous moment. Then a grotesque 
memory of a picture he had somewhere seen of Uncle Toby 
and the Widow flashed across his mind. An archaic shame 
came upon him. He became acutely aware that he was visible 
to a great number of interested people. ” I see,” he remarked 
Inadequately. He turned awkwardly away from her fascinat¬ 
ing facility. He looked about him to meet a number of eyes 
that immediately occupied themselves with other things. 
Possibly he coloured a little. ” Wlio is that talking with the 
la^ in saffron ? ” he asked, avoiding her eyes. 

The person in question he learnt was one of the great 
organisers of the American theatres just fresh from a gigantic 
production in Mexico. His face reminded Graham of a bust 
of Caligula. Another striking looking man was the Black 
Labour Master. The phrase at the time made no deep im- 

E ression, but afterwards it recurred;—the Black Labour 
[aster ? The little lady in no degree embarrassed, pointed 
out to him a charming little woman as one of the sutoidiary 
wives of the Anglican Bishop of London. She added en¬ 
comiums on the episcopal courage—hitherto there had been a 
rule of clerical monogamy—‘ ‘ neither a natural nor an expedient 
condition of things. Why should the natural development of 
the affections be dwarfed and restricted because a man is a 
priest } ” 

” And bye the bye,” she added, ” are you an Anghcan ? ’* 
Graham w'as on the verge of hesitating inquiries £^ut the 
status of a subsidiary wife,” apparently a euphemistic 
phrase, when Lincoln’s return broke off this very suggestive 
and intm^slSng conversation. They crossed the ^le to 
where a tall man in crimson and two charming persons in 
Burmese costumes (as it seemed to him) awaited him diffi¬ 
dently. ]^om their civilities he passed to other presentations. 
In a little while his multitudinous impressions began to 
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organise themselves into a general effect. At first the glitter 
of the gathering had raised all the democrat in Graham; he 
had felt hostile and satiiicaL But it is not in human nature to 
resist an atmosphere of courteous regard. Soon the music, the 
light, the play of colours, the shinihg arms and shoulders 
about him, the touch of hands, the transient interest of smiling 
faces, the frothing sound of skilfully modulated voices, the 
atmosphere of compliment, interest and respect, had woven 
together into a fabric of indisputable pleasure. Graham for a 
time forgot his spacious resolutions. He gave way insensibly 
to the intoxication of the position that was conceded him, his 
manner became more convincingly regal, his feet walked 
assuredly, the black robe fell wiu a bolder fold, and pride 
ennobled his voice. After all, this was a brilliant, interesting 
world. 

He looked up and saw passing across a bridge of porcelain 
and looking down upon him, a face that was almost imjne- 
diately hidden, the face of the girl he had seen overnight in 
the little room beyond the theatre after his escape from the 
Council. And she was watching him. 

For the moment he did not remember where he had seen 
her, and then came a va^e memory of the stirring emotions 
of their first encounter. But the dancing web of melody alxiut 
him kept the air of that great marching song from his memory. 

The lady to whom he talked repeated her remark, and 
Graham Recalled himself to the quasi-regal flirtation upon 
which he was engaged. 

Yet unaccountably a vague restlessness, a feeling that grew 
to dissatisfaction, came into his mind. He was troubled as 
if by some half-forgotten duty, by the sense of things important 
slipping firom him amidst this light and brilliance. The 
att^non that these ladies who crowded about him were 
beginning to exercise ceased. He no longer gave vague and 
clumsy responses to the subtly amorous advances that he was 
now assured were being made to him, and his eyes wandered 
for another sight of the girl of the first revolt. 

Where precisely had he seen her ? . . . 

Giaham was in one of the upper galleries in conversation 
with a bright-eyed lady on the subject of Eadhamite—the 
subject was his choice and not hers. He had interrupted her 
warm assurances of personal devotion with a matter-of-fact 
inquiry. He found her, as he had already found several other 
latter-day women that night, less well informed than charm¬ 
ing. Suddenly, struggling against the eddying drift of nearer 
melody, the song of the Revolt, the great song he had heard 
in the Hall, hoarse and massive, came beating down to him. 

Ah 1 Now he remembered I 

He glanced up startled, and perceived above him an ceil de 
hoBuf through which this song had come, and beyond, the 
upper courses of cable, the blue haze, and the pendant &bric 
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of the lights of the public ways. He heard the song break 
into a tumult of voices and cease. He perceived quite clearly 
the drone and tumult of the moving platforms and a murmur of 
many people. He had a vague persuasion that he could not 
account for» a sort of instinctive feeling that outside in the 
ways a huge crowd must be watching this place in which their 
Master amused himself. 

Though the song had stopped so abruptly, though the 
special music of this gathering reasserted iteelf, the motif of 
the marching song, once it had begun, lingered in his mind. 

The bright-eyed lady was still struggling with the mysteries 
of Eadhfmite when he perceived the girl he had seen in the 
theatre again. She was coming now along the gallery to¬ 
wards him ; he saw her first before she saw him. She was 
dressed in a faintly luminous grey, her dark hair about her 
brows was like a cloud, and as he saw her the cold light from 
the circular opening into the ways fell upon her downcast 
face. 

The lady in trouble about the Eadhamite saw the change 
in his expression, and grasped her opportunity to escape. 
" Would you care to know that girl. Sire ? " she asked boldly. 

She is Helen Wotton—a niece of Ostrog’s. She knows a 
great many serious things. She is one of the most serious 
persons alive. I am sure you will like her.” 

In another moment Graham was talking to the ^ girl, and 
the bright-eyed lady had fluttered away. 

“ I remember you quite well,” said Graham. " You were 
in that little room. When all the people were singing and 
beating time with their feet. Before I walked across the 
Hall.” 

Her momentary embarrassment passed. She looked up 
at him, and her face was steady. ” It was wonderful,” she 
said, hesitated, and spoke with a sudden effort. ” All those 
people would have died for you, Sire. Countless people did 
die for you that night.” 

Her face glowed. She glanced swiftly aside to see that 
no other heard her words. 

Lincoln appeared some way ofl along the gallery, making 
his way through the press towards them. She saw him and 
turned to Gr^am strangely eager, with a swift change to 
confidence and intimacy. ” Sire,” she said quickly, ” I 
cannot tell' you now and here. But the common people are 
very unhappy; they are oppressed—^they are misgoverned. 
Do not forget the people, who faced death—death that you 
might live.'" 

I know nothing-” began Graham. 

cannot tell you now.” 

Lincoln’s face appeared close to them. He bowed an 
apolo^ to the girl. 

” You find the new world amusing. Sire ? ” asked Lincoln 
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with smiling deference, and indicating the space and splendour 
of the gathering by one comprehensive gesture. “ At any 
rate, you find it changed.” 

” Yes,” said Graham, ” changed. And yet, after all, not 
so greatly changed.” • 

” Wait till you are in the air,” said Lincoln. ” The wind 
has fallen ; even now an aeroplane awaits you.” 

The girl’s attitude awaited dismissal. 

Graham glanced at her face, was on the verge of a question, 
found a warning in her expression, bowed to her and turned 
to accompany Lincoln. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE MONOPLANE 

« 

T he Fljring Stages of London were collected together 
in an irregular crescent on the southern side of the 
river. They formed three groups of two each and 
retained the names of ancient suburban hills ,or villages. 
They were named in order, Roehampton, Wiml>ledon Park, 
Streatham, Norwood, Blackheath, and Shooter's Hill. They 
were uniform structures rising high above the general roof 
surfaces. Each was about four thousand yards long and 
a thousand broad, and constructed of the compound of 
aluminium and iron that had replaced iron in architecture. 
Their higher tiers formed an openwork of girders through 
which lifts and staircases ascended. The upper surface was 
a uniform expanse, with portions—^the starting carriers— 
that could be raised and were then able to run on very slightly 
inclined rails to the end of the fabric. 

Graham went to the flying stages by the public ways. He 
was accompanied by Asano, his Japanese attendant. Lincoln 
was called away by Ostrog, who was busy with his administra¬ 
tive concerns. A strong guard of the wind-vane police 
awaited the Master outside the wind-vane offices, and they 
cleared a space for him on the upper moving platform. His 
passage to the flying stages was unexpected, nevertheless a 
considerable crowd gathered and followed him to his destina¬ 
tion. As he went along, he could hear the people shouting 
his name, and saw numberless men and women and children 
in blue come swarming up the staircases in the central path, 
gesticulating and shouting. He could not hear what they 
shouted. He was struck again by the evident existence of a 
vulgar dialect among the poor of the city. When at last he 
descended, his guards w'ere immediately surrounded by a 
dense excited crowd. Afterwards it occurred to him tiiat 
some had attempted to reach him with petitions. His guards 
cleared a passage for him with difficulty. 

He found a monoplane in charge of an aeronaut awaiting 
him on the westward stage. Seen close this mechanism was 
no longer small. As it lay on its launching carrier upon the 
wide expanse of the flying stage, its aluminium body skeleton 
was as Dig as the hull of a twenty-ton yacht. Its lateral 
supporting sails, braced and stayed with metal nerves almost 
like the nex^es of a bee’s wing and made of some sort of glassy 
artificial membrane, cast their shadow over many hundreds 
of square yards. The chairs for the engineer and his passenger 
hung* free to swing by a complex tackle within the protecting 
ribs of the frame and well abaft the middle. The passenger's 
eha-ir was protected by a windguard and guarded about 
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with metallic rods carding air cushions. It could, if desired, 
be completely closed in, but Graham was anxious for novel 
experiences and desired that it should be left open. The 
aeronaut sat behind a glass that sheltered his race. The 
passenger could secure mmself firalLly in his seat, and thin 
was almost unavoidable on landing, or he could move along 
by means of a little rail and rod to a locker at the stem of the 
machine where his personal luggage, his wraps, and restora¬ 
tives were placed, and which alw with the seats, served as a 
make>weight to the parts of the central engine that projected 
to the propeller at the stern. 

The dying' stage about him was empty save for Asano 
and their suite of attendants. Directed by the aeronaut be 
placed himself in his seat. Asano stepped through the bars 
of the hull, and stood below on the stage waving his hand. 
He seemed to slide along the stage to the right and vanish. 

The engine was humming loudly, the propeller spinning, 
and for a second the stage and the buildings beyond *were 
gliding swiftly and horizontally past Graham’s eye; then 
these things seemed to tilt up abruptly. He gnpped the 
little rods on either side of him instinctively. He felt himself 
moving upward, heard the air whistle over the top of the 
wmd screen. The propeller screw moved round with powerful 
rhythmic impulses—one, two, three, pause ; one, two, three 
—which the engineer controlled very delicately. The machine 
began a quivering vibration that continued throughout the 
flight, and the roof areas seemed running away to start)oard 
very quickly and growing rapidly smaller. He looked from 
the face of the engineer through the ribs of the machine. 
Looking sideways, there was nothing very startling in what 
he saw—a rapid funicular railway might have given the 
same sensations. He recognised the Council House and the 
Highgate Ridge. And then he looked straight down between 
his feet. 

Physical terror possessed him, a passionate sense of in¬ 
security. He held tight. For a second or so he could not 
lift his eyes. Some hundred feet or more sheer below him 
was one of the big wind-vanes of south-west London, and 
beyond it the southernmost flying stage crowded with little 
black dots. These things seemed to be falling away from 
him. For a second he had an impulse to pursue the earth. 
He set his teeth, he lifted his eyes by a muscular effort, and 
the moment of panic passed. 

He remained with his teeth set hard, his eyes staring into 
the sky. Throb, throb, throb—beat, went the engine ; throb, 
throb, throb—-beat. He gripped his bars tightly, glanced at 
the aeronaut, and saw a smile upon his sun-tanned face. He 
smiled in return—perhaps a little artificially. ” A little 
strange at fimt,” he shouted before he recalled his dignity 
But be dared not look down again for some time. He stared 
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over the aeronaut's head to where a rim of vague blue horizon 
^ crept up the sky. He could not banish the thought of possible 
accidents from his mind. Throb, throb, throb^beat; 
suppose some trivial screw went wrong in that supporting 

engine I Suppose-! • He made a grim effort to dismiss 

all such suppositions. He did at least drive them from the 
foreground of his thoughts. And up he went steadily, higher 
and higher into the clear air. 

Once the mental shock of moving unsupported through 
the air was over, his sensations ceased to be unpleasant, 
became very speedily pleasurable. He had been warned of 
air sickness. But he found the pulsating movement of the 
monoplane as it drove up the faint south-west breeze was 
very little in excess of the pitching of a boat head on to 
broad rollers in a moderate gale, and he was constitutionally 
a good sailor. And the keenness of the more rarefied air into 
which they ascended produced a sense of lightness and ex¬ 
hilaration. He looked up and saw the blue sky above fretted 
with cirrus clouds. His eye came cautiously down through 
the ribs and bars to a shining flight of white birds that hung 
in the lower sky. Then going lower and less apprehensively, 
he saw the slender figure of the wind-vane keeper’s crow's 
nest shining golden in the sunlight and growing smaller every 
moment. As his eye fell with more confidence now, there 
came a blue line of hills, and then London, already to leeward, 
an intricate space of roofing. Its near edge came sharp and 
clear, and banished his last apprehensions in a shock of 
surprise. For the boundary of London was like a wall, like 
a cliff, a steep fall of three or four hundred feet, a frontage 
broken only by terraces here and there, a complex decorative 
fa9ade. 

That gradual passage of town into country through an 
extensive sponge of suburbs, which was so characteristic a 
feature of the great cities of the nineteenth century, existed 
no longer. Nothing remained of it here but a waste of ruins, 
variegated and dense with thickets of the heterogeneous 
grow&s that had once adorned the gardens of the belt, inter¬ 
spersed among levelled brown patches of sown ground, and 
verdant stretches of winter greens. The latter even spread 
among the vestiges of houses. But for the most part the 
reefs and skerries of ruins, the wreckage of suburban villas, 
stood among their streets and roads, queer islands amidst 
the levelled expanses of green and brown, abandoned indeed 
by the inhabitants years since, but too substantial, it seemed, 
to be cleare^i out of the way of the wholesale horticultural 
mechanisms of the time. 

The vegetation of this waste undulated and frothed amidst 
the countless cells of crumbling house walls, and broke along 
the foot of the city wall in a surf of bramble and holly and 
ivy and teazle and tall grasses. Here and there gaudy 
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pleasure palaces towered amidst the puny remains of Victorian 
times, and cable ways slanted to them from the city. That* 
winter day they seemed deserted. Deserted, too, were the 
artificial gardens among the ruins. The city limits were 
indeed as sharply defined as in tUb ancient days when the 
gates were shut at nightfall and the robber foeman prowled 
to the very walls. A huge semicircular throat poured out 
a vigorous trafiic upon the Eadhamite Bath Road. So the 
first prospect of the world beyond the city flashed on Graham, 
and dwindled. And when at last he could look vertically 
downward again, he saw below him the vegetable fields of 
the Thames valley—^innumerable minute oblongs of ruddy 
brown, intersected by shining threads, the sewage ditches. 

His exhilaration increased rapidly, became a sort of in¬ 
toxication. He found himself drawing deep breaths of air, 
laughing aloud, desiring to shout. That desire became too 
strong for him, and he shouted. They curved about towards 
the south. They drove with a slight list to leeward,* and 
with a slow alternation of movement, first a short, sharo 
ascent and then a long downward glide that was very swift 
and pleasing. During these downward glides the propeller 
was inactive altogether. These ascents gave Graham a 
glorious sense of successful effort; the descents through the 
rarefied air were beyond all experience. He wanted never 
to leave the upper air again. 

For a time he was intent upon the landscape that ran 
swiftly northward beneath him. Its minute, clear detail 
pleased him exceedingly. He was impressed by the ruin of 
the houses that had once dotted the country, by the vast 
treeless expanse of country from which all farms and villages 
had gone, save for crumbling ruins. He had known the thmg 
was so, but seeing it so was an altogether different matter. 
He tried to make out familiar places within the hollow basin 
of the world below, but at first he could distinguish no data 
now that the Thames valley was left behind. Soon, howev^, 
they were driving over a sharp chalk hill that he recognised 
as the Guildford Hog’s Back, because of the familiar outline 
of the gorge at its eastward end, and because of the ruins of 
the town that rose steeply on either lip of this gorge. And 
from that he made out other points, Leith Hill, the sandy 
wastes of Aldershot, and so forth. Save where the broad 
Eadhamite Portsmouth Road, thickly dotted with rushing 
shapes, followed the course of the old railway, the gorge of 
the Wey was choked with thickets. 

The whole expanse of the Downs escarpment, so far as the 
grey haze permitted him to see, was set with wind-wheels 
to which the largest of the city was but a younger brother. 
They stirred with a stately motion before the south-west 
wind. And here and there were etches dotted with the 
sheep of the British Food Trust, and here and there a mounted 
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shepherd made a spot of black. Then rushing under the 
*stem of the monoplane came the Wealden Heists, the line 
of Hindhead, Fitch Hill, and Leith HUl, with a second row 
of wind-wheels that seemed striving to rob the downland 
whirlers of their share 61 breeze. The purple heather was 
speckled with yellow gorse, and on the nuther side a drove 
of black oxen stampeded before a couple of mounted men. 
Swiftly these swept behind, and dwindled and lost colour, 
and b^me scarce moving specks that were swallowed up 
ill haze. 

And when these had vanished in the distance Graham 
heard a peewit wailing close at hand. He perceived he was 
now above the South Downs, and staring over his shoulder 
saw the battlements of Portsmouth Landing Stage towering 
over the ridge of Portsdown Hill. In another moment there 
came into sight a spread of shipping like floating cities, the 
little white cliffs of the Needles dwe^ed and sunlit, and the 
grey and glittering waters of the narrow sea. They seemed 
to leap the Solent in a moment, and in a few seconds the 
Isle of Wight was running past; and then beneath him 
spread a wider and wider extent of sea, here purple with the 
shadow of a cloud, here grey, here a burnished mirror, and 
here a spread of cloudy greenish blue. The Isle of Wight 
grew smaller and smaller. In a few more minutes a strip of 
grey haze detached itself from other strips that were clouds, 
descended out of the sky and became a coast-line—sunlit 
and pleasant—the coast of northern France. It rose, it took 
colour, became definite and detailed, and the counterpart of 
the Downland of England was speeding by below. 

In a little time, as it seemed, Paris came above the horizon, 
and hung there for a space, and sank out of sight again as 
the monoplane circled about to the north. But he perceived 
the Eiffel Tower still standing, and beside it a huge dome 
surmounted by a pin-point Colossus. And he perceived, too, 
though he did not understand it at the time, a slanting drift 
of smoke. The aeronaut said something about ** trouble in 
the underways,” that Graham did not heed. But he marked 
the minarets and towers and slender masses that streamed 
skyward above the city wind-vanes, and knew that in the 
matter of grace at least Paris still kept in front of her larger 
rival And even as he looked a pale blue shape ascended 
very swiftly from the city like a dead leaf driving up before 
a gme. It curved round and soared towards them, growing 
rapidly larger and larger. The aeronaut was saying something. 

What ? ** said Graham, loth to take his eyes from this. 

“ London aeroplane. Sire,*' bawled the aeronaut, pointing. 

Thw rose and curved about northward as it drew nearer. 
Nearm it came and nearer, larger and larger. The throb, 
throb, throb—^beat, of the monoplane’s flight, that had seemed 
so potoit and so swift, suddenly appeared slow by comparison 
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with this tremendous rush. How great the monster seemed, 
how swift and steady 1 It passed quite closely beneath them, 
driving along silently, a vast spread of wire-netted translucent 
wings, a thing alive. Graham had a momentary glimpse of 
the rows and rows of wrapped-up passengers, slung in their 
little cradles behind wind-screens, of a white-clothed engineer 
crawling against the gale along a ladder way, of spouting 
engines beating together, of the whirling windscrew, and of a 
wide waste of wing,' He exulted in the sight. And in an 
instant the thing had passed. 

It rose slightly and their own little wings swayed in the 
rush of its flight. It fell and grew smaller. Scarcely had 
they moved, as it seemed, before it was again only a flat blue 
thing that dwindled in the sky. This was the aeroplane that 
went to and fro between London and Paris. In fair weather 
and in peaceful times it came and went four times a day. 

They beat across the Channel, slowly as it seemed now to 
Graham’s enlarged ideas, and Beachy Head rose greyly'to 
the left of them. 

” Land," called the aeronaut, his voice small against the 
whisHing of the air over the wind-screen. 

" Not yet," bawled Graham, laughing. " Not land yet. 
I want to learn more of this machine." 

" I meant-" said the aeronaut. 

" I want to Icam more of this machine," repeated Graham. 
" I’m coming to you," he said, and had flung him.self free 
of his chair and taken a step along the guarded rail between 
them. He stopped for a moment, and his colour changed 
and his hands tightened. Another step and he was clinging 
close to the aeronaut. He felt a weight on his shoulder, the 
pressure of the air. His hat was a whirling speck behind. 
The wind came in gusts over his wind-screen and blew his 
hair in streamers past his cheek. The aeronaut made some 
hasty adjustments for the shifting of the centres of gravity 
and pressure. 

" I want to have these things explained," said Graham. 

" What do you do when you move that engine forward ? ’’ 
The aeronaut hesitated. Then he answered, " They are 
complex, Sire." 

" I don’t mind," shouted Graham. “ I don’t mind." 

There was a moment’s pause. " Aeronautics is the secret 
—the privilege-’’ 

" I Imow. But I’m the Master, and I mean to know." 
He laughed, full of this novel realisation of power that was 
his gift from the upper air. 

Ibe monoplane curved about, and the keen fresh wind 
cut across Graham’s face and his garment lugged at his body 
as the stem pointed round to the west. The two men looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

" Sire, there are rules-” 
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'* Not where I am concerned/* said Graham. ** You seem 
to forget.’* 

The aeronaut scrutinised his face. ** No/* he said. ** I 
do not forget, Sire. But in all the earth—no man who is 
not a sworn aeronaut—has ever a chance. They come as 
passengers-** 

*' I have heard something of the sort. But I*m not going 
to argue these points. Do you know why I have slept two 
hundred years ? To fly 1 *’ 

'* Sire,** said the aeronaut, “ the rules—if I break the 
rules-'* 

Graham waved the penalties aside. 

** Thea if you will watch me-’* 

“No,** said Graham, swaying and gripping tight as the 
machine lifted its nose again for an ascent. “ That’s not my 
^me. I want to do it myself. Do it myself if I smash for 
R I No I I will. See I am going to clamber by this—to 
come and share your seat. Steady I 1 mean to fly of my 
own accord if I smash at the end of it. I will have something 

to pay for my sleep. Of all other things- In my past it 

was my dream to fly. Now—keep your balance.** 

“ A dozen spies are watching me, Sire I ’’ 

Graham’s temper was at end. Perhaps he chose it should 
be. He swore. He swung himself round the intervening 
mass of levers and the monoplane swayed. 

“ Am I Master of the earth ? ’* he said. “ Or is your 
Society ? Now. Take your hands off those levers, and 
hold my wrists. Yes—so. And now, how do we turn her 
nose down to the glide ? ’* 

“ Sire/’ said the aeronaut. 

“ What is it ? ’’ 

“ You will protect me ? ’’ 

“ Lord ! Yes 1 If I have to burn London. Now ! ** 

And with that promise Graham bought his first lesson in 
aerial navigation. “It's clearly to your advantage, this 
journey,*’ he said with a loud laugh—for the air was like 
strong wine—“ to teach me quickly and well. Do I pull 
this ? Ah 1 So I Hullo I *’ 

“ Back, Sire 1 Back 1 ** 

“ Back—aright. One—^two—three—good God I Ah ! Up 
she goes I But this is living I *’ 

And now the machine began to dance the strangest figures 
in the air. Now it would sweep round a spiral of scarcely 
a hundred yards diameter, now rush up into the air and swoop 
down arain, steeply, swiftly, falling like a hawk, to recover 
in a ruling loop that swept it high again. In one of these 
descents it seemed driving straight at the drifting park of 
balloons in the south-east, and omy curved about and cleared 
them by a sudden recovery of dexterity. The extraordinary 
swiftness and smootliness of the motion, the extraordinary 
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effect of the rarefied air upon his constitution, threw Graham 
into a careless fury. 

But at last a queer incident came to sober him, to send 
him flying down once more to the crowded life below with 
all its dark insoluble riddles. As he swrooped, came a tap 
and something flying past, and a drop like a drop of rain. 
Then as he went on down he saw something like a white rag 
whirling down in his wake. What was that ? ” he asked. 
“ I did not see.” 

The aeronaut glanced, and then clutched at the lever to 
recover, for they were sweeping down. When the monoplane 
was rising again he drew a deep breath and replied, ” That,” 
and he indicated the white thing still fluttering down, ” was 
a swan.” 

” I never saw it,” said Graham. 

The aeronaut made no answer, and Graham saw little 
drops upon his forehead. 

They drove horizontally while Graham clambered bapk 
to the passenger’s place out of the lash of the wind. And 
then came a swdft rush down, with the wind-screw whirling 
to check their fall, and the flying stage growing broad and 
dark before them. The sun, sinking over the chalk hills in 
the west, fell with them, and left the sky a blaze of gold. 

Soon men could be seen as little specks. He heard a noise 
coming up to meet him, a noise like the sound of waves upon 
a pebbly beach, and saw that the roofs about the flying st^e 
were dense with his people rejoicing over his safe return. 
A black mass was crushed together under the stage, a darkness 
stippled with innumerable faces, and quivering with ^e 
minute oscillation of waved white handkerchiefs and waving 
hands. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THREE DAYS 

1 1 NCOLN awaited Graham in an apartment beneath the 
flying stages. He seemed curious to learn all that 
^had Happened, pleased to hear of the extraordinary 
delight and interest which Graham took in flying. Graham 
was in a mood of enthusiasm. ** I must learn to fly,'* he 
cried. ** I must master that. I pity all poor souls who have 
died without this opportunity. The sweet swift air I It is 
the most wonderful experience in the world." 

" You viU find our new times full of wonderful experiences," 
said Lincoln. " I do not know what you will care to do now. 
We have music that may seem novel." 

" For the present," said Graham, " flying holds me. Let 
me learn more of that. Your aeronaut was saying there is 
some trades union objection to one's learning." 

" There is, I believe," said Lincoln. " But for you-1 

If you would like to occupy yourself with that, we can make 
you a sworn aeronaut to-morrow.” 

Graham expressed his wishes vividly and talked of his 
sensations for a while. ** And as for aflairs," he asked 
abruptly. " How are things going on ? " 

Lincoln waved aflairs aside. "Ostrog will tell you that 
to-morrow," he said. " Eveiything is settling down. The 
Revolution accomplishes itself all over the world. Friction 
is inevitable here and there, of course; but your rule is 
assured. You may rest secure with things in Ostrog's hands." 

" Would it be possible for me to be made a sworn aeronaut, as 
you call it, forthwith—before I sleep ? " said Graham, pacing. 
" Then I could be at it the very first thing to-morrow again."... 

" It would be possible," said Lincoln thoughtfully. “ Quite 
possible. Indeed, it shall be done." He laughed. " I came 
prepared to suggest amusements, but you have found one for 
yourself. I will telephone to l^e aeronautical o^ces from 
here and we will return to your apartments in the wind-vane 
control. By the time you have dined the aeronauts will be 
able to come. You don't think that after you have dined 

you might prefer-? *’ He paused. 

" Yes," said Graham. 

"We had prepared a show of dancers—^they have been 
brought from the Capri theatre." 

" I hate ballets," said Graham shortly. " Always did. 

That other- That’s not what I want to see. We‘had 

dancers iil the old days. For the matter of that, they had 

them in ancient Egypt. But fl 3 ring-" 

Tnie," said Lincoln. " Though our dancers-" 

" Th^ can afford to wait," said Graham; " they can 
afford to wait. I know. I'm not a Latin. There’s ques- 

124 
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tions I want to ask some expert—about your machineiy. 
I'm keen. 1 want no distractions." 

" You have the world to choose said Lincoln; " what¬ 

ever you want is yours." 

Asano appeared, and under the eScort of a strong guard 
they returned through the city streets to Graham's apart¬ 
ments. Far lar^ crowds h^ assembled to witness his 
return than his departure had gathered, and the shouts and 
cheering of these masses of people sometimes drowned 
Lincoln's answers to the endless questions Graham's aerial 
journey had suggested. At first Graham had acbmowledged 
the cheering and cries of the crowd by bows and gestures, 
but Lincoln warned him that such a recognition would be 
considered incorrect behaviour. Graham, already a little 
wearied by rhythmic civilities, ignored his subjects for the 
remainder of his public progre^. 

Directly they arrived at his apartments Asano departed 
in search of Idnematographic renderings of machinery in 
motion, and Lincoln despatched Graham’s commands for 
models of machines and small machines to illustrate the 
various mechanical advances of the last two centuries. The 
little group of appliances for tele^aphic communication 
attracted the Master so strongly that his delightfully prepared 
dinner, served by a number of charmingly dexterous girls, 
waited for a space. The habit of smoking had almost CMued 
from the face of the earth, but when he expressed a wish for 
that indulgence, inquiries were made and some excellent 
cigars were discovered in Florida, and sent to him by pneu¬ 
matic despatch while the dinner was stiU in pro£[ress. After¬ 
wards came the aeronauts, and a feast of ingenious wonders 
in the hands of a latter-day engineer. For ue time, at any 
rate, the neat dexterity of counting and numbering machines, 
building machines, spinning engines, patent doorwa 3 rs, ex¬ 
pletive motors, gi^n and water elevators, slaughter-house 
machines and harvesting appliances, was more fascinating 
to Graham than any ba 3 raaere. " We were savages," was 
his refrain, " we were savages. We were in the Stone Age— 
compared with this. . . . And what else have you ? " 

There came also practical psychologists with some very 
interesting developments in the art of hypnotism. The names 
of Milne Sramweli, Fechner, Liebault, William James, Myers, 
and Gurney, he found, bore a value now that would have 
astonished their contemporaries. Sevoal practical applica- 
tkma of psychology were now in general use; it had imely 
supers^ed drugs, antiseptics and anaesthetics in medteine; 
was employed 1^ almost all who had any need of mental 
concentrati^. A real enlargement of human faculty seemed 
to hBive been effected in tms direction. The feats of "cal¬ 
culating boys^" the wonders, as Graham had been went to 
regard them, of mesmerisess, were now within the range of 

■A-tILO '■ 
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any one ivho could afford the services of a skilled hypnotist. 
Long ago the old examination methods in education had been 
deetro^d by these expedients. Instead of years of study, 
candidates had substituted a few weeks of trances, and during 
the trances expert coaches had simply to repeat all the points 
necessary for adequate answering, adding a suggestion of the 
post-hypnotic recollection of these points. In process mathe¬ 
matics particularly, this aid had been of singular service; 
and it was now invariably invoked by such players of chess 
and games of manual dexterity as were stul to be found. 
In fan all operations conducted under finite rules, of a quasi- 
mechaai''nl sort that ^ were now systematically relieved 
from the wanderings of imagination and emotion, and brought 
to an unexampled pitch of accuracy. Little children of the 
labouring classes, so soon as they were of sufficient age to be 
hypnotised, were thus convert^ into beautifully punctual 
and trustworthy machine-minders, and released mrthwith 
from the long, long thoughts of youth. Aeronautical pupils 
who gave way to giddiness could be relieved of their imaginary 
terrors. In every street were hypnotists ready to print 
permanent memories upon the mind. If any one desired to 
remember a name, a series of numbers, a song, or a speech, 
it could be done by this method; and conversely memories 
cooM be effaced, habits removed, and desires eradicated —sl 


aortofps 3 rchicsuxgery was, in fact, in general use. Indignities, 
humUmg experiences, were thus forgotten; widows would 
obliterate tb^ previous husbands, ang^ lovers release them¬ 
selves hx>m their slavery. To graft desires, however, was still 
impossible, and the facts of thought transference were yet 
imsystematised. The psychologists illustrated their exposi¬ 
tions with some astounding experiments in mnemonics made 

tiiroagh the agency of a troup of pale-faced children in blue. 

“ ■■■ - - . . 


the hyimotist, or he might then and there have eased his mind 
of many painful preoccupations. But in spite of Lincoln's assur¬ 
ances he held to the old theo^ that to be hypnotised was in 
some way the surrender of his personality, the abdication of 
his will At the banquet of wonderful experiences that was 
beginning, he wanted very keenly to remain absolutely himself. 

The next day, and another day, and yet another day 
passed in such interests as these. Each morning Graham 
spent mai^ hours in the glorious entertainment of flyinj;. 
On tibe thud, he soared across middle France, and within * 
sd^ht of the snow-clad Alps. These vigorous exercises §^ve 
hnn rwtfiil sleep; he recovered almost wholly from the 
qriririms anasmifl. of his first awakening. And whenever he 
wa^ in the air and awake, Lincoln was assiduous in the 
cause cd.his amusement; all that was novel and curious in 
^oiitmnporary invention was brought to him, until at last 
Idd a^jirate for novelty was well-nigh glutted. One might 
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fill a dozen inconsecutive volumes with the strange things 
they exhibited. Each afternocm he held his court for an honr 
or so. He found his interest in his contempcnaries becoming 
personal and intimate. At first he had been idert chieflv lor 
unfamiliarity and j^uliarity; any foppishness in their dress, 
any discordance with his preconceptions of nobility in tlMir 
status and manners had jarred upon him, and it was remarlr- 
able to him how soon that strangeness and the faint hostility 
that arose from it, disappeared; how soon he came to appre¬ 
ciate the true perspective of his position, and see the 
Victorian days remote and quaint. He was particularly 
amused by the red-haired daughter of the Manager of the 
European Piggeries. On the second evening after dinner he 
made the acquaintance of a latter-day dancing girl, and 
found her au astonishing artist. And after that, more 
hypnotic wonders. The third night Lincoln was moved to 
suggest that the Master should repair to a Pleasure City, pat 
this Graham declined, nor would he accept the services of 
the hypnotists in his aeronautical experiments. The link of 
locali^ held him to London; he found a del^ht in t(^x>' 
graphical identifications that he would have missed abroad. 
" Here—or a hundred feet below here," he would say, ** I 
used to eat my midday cutlets during my London Unive^ty 
days. Underneath here was Waterloo and the tiresome hunt 
for confusing trains. Often have I stood waiting down there, 
bag in hand, and stared up into the sky above the forest of 
signals, little thinking 1 soould walk some day a hundred 
3 rards in the air. And now in that very sky that was mice a 
grey smoke canopy, I circle in a monoplane." 

Graham was so occupied with these distractions that the 
vast political movements in progress outside his quarters had 
but a small stnure of his attention. Those about him told him 
little. Daily came Ostrog, the Boss, his Grand Vizier, his 
mayor of the palace, to report in vague terms the steady 
establishment of his rule; " a little trouble *' soon to be 
settled in this cily, " a slight disturbance " in that. The sooff 
of the social revolt came to him no more; he never learned 
that it had been forbidden in the municipal limits; and all the 
great emotions of the crow's nest slumbmed in his mind. 

Presently he found himself, in spite of his interest in the 
daughter of the Fig Manager, or it may be by reason of the 
thoughts her conversation suggested, remembering the girl 
Helen Wotton, who had spoken to him so oddly at the wind- 
vane keeper's gathering. The impression rae had made 
was a deep one, albeit the incessant surprise of novel drcum- 
stanoes had kept him from broody upon it for a apeca. But 
now h» memory was coming to its own. He wozidsrad wfaak 
she had meant by those broken half-forgotten se nt ences; 
the pictnte of her 03^8 and the earnest passion of her lace 
became more vivid as his mechanical interests faded. 
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S BB came upon him at last in a little gallery that zan 
from the wind-vane offices toward his state apart¬ 
ments. The gallery was long and narrow, with a series 
oi recesses, each with an arched fenestration that looked upon 
a court af ^ms. He came upon her suddenly in one of these 
recesses. Shewas seated. She turned her head at the sound 
of his footsteps and started at the sight of him. Every touch 
of cokmr vanished from her face, ^e rose instantly, made a 
step toward him as if to address him, and hesitated. He 
stopped and stood still, expectant. Then he perceived that a 
nervous tumult silenc^ her; perceived, too, that she must 
have sought speech with him to be waiting for him in this 
place. 

1 have wanted to see you,’' he said. ” A few days ago 
yon wanted to tell me some^ing—^you wanted to tell me 
of the pec^e. What was it you had to tell me ? ’’ 

She looked at him with troubled eyes. 

You said the people were unhappy ? ” 

For a moment she was silent still. 

■* It must have seemed strange to you,” she said abruptly. 

** It did. And yet-” 

It was an impulse.” 

M WeU ? ” 

*<TbatisaU.” 

She looked at him with a face of hesitation. She spoke 
with an effent. ” You forget,” she said, drawing a deep breath. 
“ What ? ” 


If 


“ The people— 

“ Do you mean-? ” 

'* You forgrt the pec^le.” 

He looked interrqgiative. 

<< Yes. I know yon are surprised. For you do not under¬ 
stand what you are. You do not know the things that are 
happening.” 


n You do not understand.” 

** Not dearly, perhapa But—^tell me.” 

She turned to nim with sudden resolution. ” It is so hard 
to explain. I have meant to^ I have wanted to. And now— 
I cannot. ^ I am not ready with worda But about you— 
there is something. It is W^der. Your slen)—-your awaken- 
ingi' These things are miradea To me at least—and to all 
tMOommon peopla You who lived and suffered and died, 
you who were a common dtizen, wake again, live again, to find 
yourself Master almost of the earth.” 
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** Master of the earth,'* he said. " So th^ teU me. But 
try and imagne how little 1 know of it." 

" Cities—Trusts—^the Labour Department-" 

"Principalities, powers, domimona—^the power and the^ 
glory. Yes, I have hes^ them shout. 1 know. I am* 
Master, King, if you wish. With Ostrog, the Boss- - ■” 

He paused. 

She turned upon him and surveyed his face with a curious 
scrutiny. " Well ? *' 

He smiled. " To take the responsibility." 

" That is what we have begun to fear." For a moment she 
said no more, " No," she said slowly. " You will take the 
responsibility. You will take the responsibility. The people 
look to you." 

She spoke softly. " Listen ! For at least half the years of 
your sleep—^in every generation—^multitudes of people, in 
every generation greater multitudes of people, have prayed 
that you might awake— prayed “ * 

Graham moved to speak and did not. 

She hesitated, and a faint colour crept back to her cheek. 
** Do you know that you have been to myriads—King Arthur, 
Barbarossa—^the King who would come in his own good time 
and put the world right for them ? " 

" 1 suppose the imagination of the people-" 

" Have you not heard our proverb, ' When the Sleeper 
wakes' ? While you lay insensible and motionless there— 
thousands came. Thousands. Every first of the mcmth 
you lay in state with a white robe upon you and the people 
nled by you. When I was a little girl I saw you like that, with 
your face white and calm." 

She turned her face from him and looked steadfastly at the 
painted wall before her. Her voice fell. " When 1 was a 
little girl I used to look at your face ... it seemed to me 
fixed and waiting, like the patience of God. 

" That is what we thought of you," she said. " That is 
how you seemed to us." 

She turned shining eyes to him, her voice was dear and 
strong. " In the city, in the earth, a myriad myriad men and 
women are waiting to see what you will do, fuU of strange 
expectations." 

" Yes ? ” 


" Ostrog—^no one—can take that responsibility." 

Graham looked at her in surprise, at her face lit with 
emotion. She seemed at first to nave spoken with an effort, 
and to have fired herself by speaking. 

" Do you think," she said, " that 3 rou who have lived that 
little life so far away in the past, you who have f^en into and 
risen out of this mirade of sleep—do you think that the 
wonder and reverence and hope of half the world has 
gathered about you only that you may live another little 
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life ? . . . That you may shift the responsibility to any other 
man ? 

I know how great this kingship of mine is," he said halt¬ 
ingly. I know how great it seems. But is it real ? It is 
''hici^ble—dreamlike Is it real, or is it only a great 
delusion ? '* 

It is real," she said; " if you dare." 

" After ^ like all kingship, my kingship is Belief. It is 
an illusion in the minds of men." 

-■ If you dare! " she said. 

!«But-" 

Countless men," she said, " and while it is in their minds— 
they will obey." 

“But I know nothing. That is what I had in mind. I 
know nothii^. And these others—the Councillors, Ostrog. 
They are wiser, cooler, they know so much, eveiy detail. 
And, indeed, what are these miseries of which you speak ? 
What am I to know ? Do you mean-" 

He stopped blankly. 

u I am still hardly more than a ^1," she said. " But to 
me the world seems full of wretchedness. The world has 
altered since your day, altered very strangely. I have prayed 
that I might see 3 rou and tell you Inese thmgs. The world tuu 
changed. As if a canker had seized it—and robbed life of— 
everting worth having." 

She turned a flushed iauce upon him, moving suddenly. 
** Your days were the days of fre^om. Yes—I have thought. 
I have been made to think, for my life—^has not been happy. 
Men are no longer free—^no greater, no better than the men of 
your time. Thnt is not alL This city—is a prison. Every 
aty now is a prison. Mammon grips the key in his hand. 
Myriads, countless myriads, toil from the cradle to the grave. 
Is that right ? Is that to be—for ever ? Yes, far worse 
than in your time. Ail about us, beneath us, sorrow and pain. 
All the shallow delight of such life as you find about you, 
is separated by just a little from a life of wretchedness beyond 
any telling. Yes, the poor know it—^they know they suffer. 
These countless multitudes who faced death for you two 
nights since-f You owe your life to them." 

“ Yes," said Graham slowly. ■■ Yes. I owe my life to 
them." 4 

" You come," she said, " from the days when this new 
tyranny of the cities was scarcely beginning. It is a tyranny— 
a tyranny. In your da 3 rs the feudal war lords had gone, and 
the neu^ lordship of wemth had stiU to come. Half the men 
ill the world still lived out upon the free country-side. The 
eitiss baud still to devour them. I have heard the stories out of 
ibe old bodes—there was nobility I Common men led lives 
of love and faithfulness then—^they did a thousand thioga. 
And 3 rou—^you come from that time.^* 
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** It was not- But never mind. How is it now-? ” 

Gain and the Fissure Cities I Or slavery—unthanked, 
unhonoured slavery." 

** Slavery I " he said. 
f Slavery." • 

You don't mean to say that human beings are chattela" 

" Worse. That is what I want you to know, what I want 
vou to see. I know you do not know. They will keep things 
nom you, they will take you presently to a Pleasure City. 
But you have noticed men and women and children in pale 
blue canvas, with thin yellow faces and dull eyes ? " 

" Everywhere.” 

" Speaking a horrible dialect, coarse and weak.” 

” I have heard it.” 


” They are the slaves—^your slaves. They are the slaves 
of the Labour D^artment you own.” 

The Labour Department I In some w'ay—^that is familiaa 
Ah I now I remem^r. I saw it when I was wandering about 
the city, after the lights returned, great fronts of buildings 

coloured pale blue. Do you really mean-? ” 

' ** Yes. How can 1 explain it to you ? Of course the blue 

uniform struck you. Nearly a third of our people wear it— 
more assume it now every day. This Labour Department 
has grown imp^eptibly.” 

” What is this Labour Department ? ” asked Graham. 

” In the old times, how did you manage with starving 
peo^e ? ” 

"There was the workhouse—^which the pushes maintained.” 

" Workhouse ! Yes—there was something. In our history 
lessons. I remember now. The Labour Department ousted 
the workhouse. It grew—^partly-—out of something—^you, 
perhaps, may remember it—an emotional religious organisa¬ 
tion called the Salvation Army—that became a business 
company. In the first place it was almost a charity. To save 
people fi^om workhouse rigours. There had been a great 
agitation against the workhouse. Now I come to think of it, 
it was one of the earliest properties your Trustees acquired. 
They bought the Salvation Army and reconstructed it as this. 
The idea in the first place was to organise the labour of starving 
homeless people.” 

" Yes.” 


" Nowadays there are no workhouses, no refuges and 
charities, nothing but that Department. Its offices are every¬ 
where. That blue is its colour. And any man, woman or 
child who comes to be hungry and weary and with neither 
home nor firiend nor resort, must go to the Department in the 
end—Cjr seek some way of death. The Euthaiiasy is beymid 
their means—for the poor there is no easy death. And at 
any hour in the day or night there is food, shelter and a 
blue uniform for all comers—that is the first condition of the 
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Department's incorporation—and in return for a day's shelter 
the Department extracts a day's work, and then returns tiie 
visitor’s proper clothing and sends him or her out again." 

“ Yes ? " 

" Perhaps that doe# not seem so terrible to you. In your 
time men starved in your streets. That was bad. But they 

died— men. These people in blue- The proverb runs: 

' Blue canvas once and ever.' The Dep^ment trades in 
their labour, and it has taken care to assure itself of the supply. 
People come to it starving and helpless—they eat and sleep 
for a night and day, they work for a day, and at the end of the 
day they go out again. If they have worked well they have 
a p>enny or so—enough for a theatre or a cheap dancing place, 
or a kinematograph story, or a dinner or a bet. They wander 
about after that is sx)ent. Begging is prevented by the police 
of the ways. Besides, no one gives. They come back again 
the next day or the day after—brought back by the same 
incapacity that brought them first. At last their proper 
clothing wears out, or their rags get so shabby that they are 
asbam^. Then they must work for months to get fresh. 
If they want fresh. A great number of children are bom 
under the Department’s care. The mother owes them a 
month thereafter—^the children they cherish and educate 
until they are fourteen, and they pay two years’ service. You 
may be sure these children are educated for the blue canvas. 
And so it is the Department works." 

" And none are destitute in the city ? " 

" None. They are either in blue canvas or in prison. 
We have abolished destitution. It is engraved upon the 
Department’s checks.’’ 

" If they will not work ? " 

** Most people will work at that pitch, and the Department 
has powers. There are stages of unpleasantness in the work— 
stoppage of food—and a man or woman who has refused to 
w'ork once is known by a thumb-marking system in the 
Department’s offices all over the world, j^sides, who can 
leave the ci^ poor ? To go to Paris costs two lions. And 
for insubordination there are the prisons-—dark and miserable 
—out of sight below. There are prisons now for many 
things." 

" And a third of the people wear this blue canvas ? " 

' 'More ihan a third. Toilers living without pride or 
delight or hope witii the stories of Pleasure Cities ringing in 
their ears, mocking their shameful lives, thdr privations and 
hardA^. * Too poor even for the Euthanasy, the rich man's 
refa|n ^m life. Dumb crippled millions, countless millions, 
all & world about, unorant of an 3 rthing but limitations and 
unsatisfied desires. They are bom, they are thwarted and 
th^ die. That is the state to which we have come." 

For a space C^ham sat downcast. 
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** But there has been a revolution,** he said. ** All these 
thinra will be changed. Ostro^-** 

**That is our hof>e. That is the hope of the world. But 
Ostrog will not do it. He is a politic&n. To him it seems 
things must be like this. He does ncft mind. He takes it for 
granted. All the rich, all the influential, all who are happy, 
come at last to take these miseries for granted. They use the 
p^ple in their politics, they live in ease by their degradation. 
But you—^you who come from a happier age—it is to you the 
people look. To you.** 

He looked at her face. Her eyes were bright with unshed 
tears. He felt a rush of emotion. For a moment he forgot 
this ci^, he forgot the race, and all those vague remote voices, 
in the immediate humanity of her beauty. 

" But what am I to do ? '* he said, with his eyes upon her. 

'* Rule ** she answered, bending towards him and speaking 
in a low tone, “ Rule the world as it has never been ruled, for 
the good and happiness of men. For you might rule it—^you 
could rule it. 

" The people are stirring. All over the world the people 
are stirring. It wants but a word—but a word from you— 
to bring them all together. Even the middle sort of people 
are resness—unhappy. 

" They are not telling you the things that are happening. 
The people will not go back to their drudgery—they refuse 
to be disarmed. Ostrog has awakened something greater than 
he dreamt of—he has awakened hopes.’* 

His heart was beating fast. He tried to seem judicial, to 
weigh considerations. 

They only want their leader,” she said. 

” And then ? ’* 

” You could do what you would ;—^the world is yours.** 

He sat, no longer regarding her. Presently he spoke. 
” The old dreams^ and the thing I have dreamt, liberty, happi¬ 
ness. Are they dreams ? Could one man—ons man -? *' 

His voice sank and ceased. 

” Not one man, but all men—^give them only a leader to 
speak the desire of their hearts.'* 

He shook his head, and for a time there was silence. 

He looked up suddenly, and their eyes met. ** I have not 
your faith,” he said, ** I have not your youth, I am here with 
power that mocks me. No—let me speak. I want to do— 
not right—have not the stren^h for that—^but something 
rathier right than wrong. It will bring no millennium, but I 
am resolved now that 1 will rule. What you have said has 
awakened me. . . . You are right Ostrog must know his 

? lace. And I will learn-. . . . One tfai^ I promise you. 

his Labour slavery shall end.” 

” And you will rule ? ** 

** Yes. I^vided- There is one thing.” 
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« Yes ? " 

•* That you will help me.” 

** Yea Does it not occur to you I am absolutely alone ? ” 

She started and for aA instant her eyes had pity. Need 
3 rou ask whether I will help you ? ” she said. 

** I am very helpless.” 

Father and Amster/* she said. The world is yours.” 

There came a tense silence, and then the beating of a clock 
striking the hour. Graham rose. 

“Even now,” he said, “Ostrog will be waiting.” He 
hesitated, facing her. “ When I have asked him certain 

questions- Ibere is much I do not know. It may be, 

tnat I will go to see with my own eyes the things of which you 
have spoken. And when I return-? ” 

“ I waU know of your going and coming. 1 will wait for 
3 mu here again.” 

They regarded one another steadfastly, questioningly, and 
then he turned from her towards the wind-vane office 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 
ostrog’s point of view 

G raham found Ostrog waiting^ give a formal account 
of his day's stewardship. On previous occasions he 
had passed over this ceremony as speedily as possibljs, 
in order to resume his aerial experiences, but now he began 
to ask quick short questions. He was veiy anxious to take up 
his empire forthwith. Ostrog brought Ottering reports oi 
the development of affairs abroad. In Paris and Berlin, 
Graham p^ceived that he was saying, there had been trouble, 
not organised resistance indeed, but insubordinate proceed* 
ings. ** After all these years," said Ostrog, when Gra^m 

? ressed inquiries; " the Commune has Lifted its head again. 

hat is the real nature of the strugp^le, to be explicit." But 
order had been restored in those cities. Graham, the more 
deliberately judicial for the stirring emotions he fdt, asked*if 
there had i^n any fighting. " A little," said Ostrog. ** In 
one quarter only. But the Senegalese division of our African 
agricultural police—the Consolidated African Companies have 
a very well-drilled police—^was ready, and so were the aero¬ 
planes. We expected a little trouble in the continental cities, 
and in America. But thinra are very quiet in America. They 
are satisfied with the oversow of the Council For the time.^' 
-* Why should you expect trouble ?" asked Graham abruptly. 
•* There is a lot of discontent—social discontent." 

" The Labour Department ? " 

" You are learning," said Ostrog with a touch of suiprise. 
*- Yes. It is chiefly the discontent with the Labour Depart¬ 
ment. It was that discontent supplied the motive force of 
this overthrow—that and your awsikening." 

" Yes ? " 

Ostrog smiled. He became explicit. " We had to stir 
up their discontent, we had to revive the old ideals of universal 
happiness—all men equal—all men happy—^no luxu^ that 
every one may not share—^ideas that have slumbered for two 
hundred years. You know that ? We had to revive these 
ideals, impossible as they are—^in order to overthrow the 

Council. And now-" 

" WeU ? " 

-* Our revolution is accomplished, and the Council is over* 
thrown, and people whom we have stirred up—^remain sur^ng. 
There was scarcely enough fighting. . . . We made promises, 
of course. It is extraor^aiy how violently and ramdly this 
vagoe oub^>f-date humanitaiUnism has revived and smead. 
We who sowed the seed even have been astonished. In JPftzis, 
as I say—^we have had to call in a little external help." 

And here?" 

** There is trouble. Multitudes will not go back to work. 

*35 
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There is a general strike. Half the factories are empty and the 
people are swarming in the ways. They are tallw^ of a 
Commune. Men in silk and satui have b^n insulted in the 


streets. The blue canvas is expecting all sorts of things from 
you. ... Of course them is no need for you to trouble. We 
are setting the Babble Machines to work with counter sugges¬ 
tions in the cause of law and order. We must keep the grip 
tight; that is aU.” 

Graham thought. He perceived a way of asserting himself. 
But he spoke with restraint. 

** Even to the pitch of bringing a negro police," he said. 

" They are useful," said Ostrog. " They are fine loyal 
brutes, with no wash of ideas in their heads—such as our 
rabble has. The Council should have had them as police of 
the ways, and things might have been different. Of course, 
there is nothing to fear except rioting and wreckage. You 
can manage your own wings now, and you can soar away to 
Capri if there is any smoke or fuss. We have the pull of all 
the great things; the aeronauts are privileged and rich, the 
closest trades union in the world, and so are the engineers of 
the wind-vanes. We have the air, and the mastery of the air 
is the mastery of the eartli. No one of any ability is organis¬ 
ing against us. They have no leaders—only the sectional 
leaders of the secret society we organised b^ore your very 
opportune awakening. Mere busybodies and sentimentalist 
they are, and bitterly jealous of each other. None of them is 
man enough for a central figure. The only trouble will be a 
disorganised upheaval. To be frank—that may happen. 
But it won't interrupt your aeronautics. The days when the 
People could make revolutions are past." 

" I suppose they are," said Graham. " I suppose they are." 
He mused. ** This world of yours has been full of surprises 
to me. In the old days we dreamt of a wonderful democratic 
life, of a time when all men would be equal and happy." 

Ostrog looked at him steadfastly. " The day ox democracy 
is past," he said. " Past for ever. That day began with the 
bowmen of Ci6cy, it ended when marching infantry, when 
common men in masses ceased to win the battles of the world, 
when costly cannon, great ironclads, and strategic railways 
became the means of power. To-day is the day of wealth. 
Wealth now is power as it never was power before—it com¬ 
mands earth and sea and sky. All power is for those who 
can handle wealth. On your behalf. . . . You must accept 
facts, and these are facts. The world for the Q^owd! The 
Crowd as Ruler 1 Even in your days that creed had been tried 
and condemned. To-day it has only one believer—a multiplex, 
silW one—the man in the Crowd." 

Grahimi did not answer immediately. He stood lost in’ 
sombse preoccupations. 

" Nor said Ostrog. " The day of the common man is 
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past On the open countryside one man is as good as another, 
or nearly as good. The earlier aristocracy had a precarious 
tenure of st^gth and audacity. They were tonpered— 
tempered. There were insurrections, duels, riots. Ine first 
real aristocracy, the first permanent Aristocracy, came in with 
castles and armour, and vanished before the musket and bow. 
But this is the seccmd aristocracy. The real one. Tliose days 
of gunpowder and democracy were only an eddy in the 
stream. The common man now is a helpless unit In these 
days we have this great machine of the city, and an oiganisa* 
tion complex bwond his understanding.’* 

“ Yet,’’ said Graham, ” there is something resists, something 
you are holding down—something that stirs and presses.” 

n You will see,” said Ostrog, with a forced smile that would 
brush these difficult questions aside. *' I have not roused 
the force to destroy myself—^trust me.” 

” I wonder,” said Graham. « 

Ostrog stared. 

Must the world go this way ? ” said Graham with his 
emotions at the speaUng point. ” Must it indeed go in this 
.way ? Have all our hopes been vain ? ” 

” What do you mean ? ” said Ostrog. ” Hopes ? ” 

” I come from a democratic age. And 1 find an aristocratic 
t3nmmy 1 ” 

** Well—but you are the chief tyrant.” 

Graham shook his head. 

”WeU,” said Ostrog, ’’take the general question. It is 
the way that change has always travelled. Aristocracy, the 
prevalence of the best—^the suffering and extinction of the 
unfit, and so to better things.” 

” But aristocracy 1 those people I met-” 

” Oh I not those 1 ” said Ostrog. '* But for the most part 
th^ go to their death. Vice and pleasure I They have no 
children. That sort of stuff will die out. If the world keeps 
to one road, that is, if there is no turning back. An easy road 
to excess, convenient Euthanasia for the pleasure seekers 
singed in the flame, that is the way to improve the race ! ” 

” Pleasant extinction,” said Graham. ” Yet-” He 

thought for an instant ” There is that other thing—^the Crowd, 
the great mass of poor men. Will that die out ? That will not die 

out. And it suffers, its sufifering is a force that even you-” 

Ostrog moved impatiently, and when he spoke, he spoke 
rather less evenly th^ before. 

*’ Don’t trouble about these things,” he said. ” Every¬ 
thing wiU be settled in a few days now. The Crowd is a huge 
foolish beast What if it does not die out ? Even if it does 
not die, it can still be tamed and driven. I haye no {^rmpathy 
with servile men. You heard those people shouting ana sing¬ 
ing two nights ago. They were taught that song. If you had 
taken any man there in cold blood and asked why he wouted. 
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lie could not ha\'e told you. They think they are shouting lor 
you, that they are lo 3 ral and devoted to you. Just then uey 
were ready to slaughter the Council. To>day—^they are already 
murmuring against those who have overthrown tne CoundL'* 
No, no/* said Graham. ** They shouted because their 
lives were dreary, without joy 01 pride, and because in me*— 
in me—^they hop^.'’ 

** And wtot was their hope ? What is their hope ? What 
right have they to hope ? They work ill and they want the 
reward of those who work well. The hope of manfaod—^what 
is it ? That some day the Over-man may come^ that some 
day the inferior, the weak and the bestial may be subdued or 
eliminated. Subdued if not eliminated. The world is no 
place for the bad, the stupid, the enervated. Their duty— 
it*s a fine duty too 1—^is to die. The death of the failure I 
That is the path by which the beast rose to manhood, by which 
man goes on to higher things.'* 

Ostrog took a pace, seemed to think, and turned on Graham. 

I can miagine bow this great world state of ours seems to a 
Victor^ Englishman. You regret all the old forms of re¬ 
presentative government—^their spectres still haunt the world, 
the voting councils and parliaments and all that ei^teenth 
century tomfoolery. You feel moved against our Heasure 
Cities. 1 might have thought of that—^had I not been busy. 
But you will learn better. The people are mad with envy— 
they would be in sympathy with you. Even in the streets 
now, they clamour to de.stroy the Pleasure Cities. But the 
Pleasure Cities are the excretory organs of the State, attractive 
places that year after year draw together* all that is weak and 
vicious, all that is lascivious and my, all the easy roguery of 
the world, to a graceful destruction. They go there, they 
have their time, they die childless, all the pretty siUy lascivious 
women die chil^ess, and mankind is the better. If the people 
were sane they would not envy the rich their way of death. 
And 3 rou would emancipate the silly brainless workers that we 
have enslaved, and try to make their lives easy and pleasant 
again. Just as they have sunk to what they are fit for.*' 
He smiled a smile that irritated Graham oddly. ** You will 
learn better. 1 know those ideas; in my boyhood I read your 
Shelley and dreamt of Liberty. There is no liberty save 
wisdom and self-control. Liberty is within—^not without. 
It is each man*8 own affair. Suppose—which is impossible— 
that these swarming yelping fook in blue get the upper hand 
of us, what then ? They wm only fall to other masters. So 
long as there are sheep Nature wul insist on beasts of pr^. 
It would mean but a few hundreid years* delay. The comi^ 
of aristocrat is fatal and assured. The end will be the 
Over-man~T-fox all the mad protests of humanity. Let them 
revolt; let them win and km me and my like. Others will 
arise—other masters. The end will be the qame.** 
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f* I wonder/’ said Graham doggedly. * 

For a moment he stood downcast. ' 

But I must see these thmgs for myself/’ he said, suddenly 
assuming a tone of confident mast^. " Only by seeixig 
can I understand. I must learn. That is what I want to 
tell you, Ostrog. I do not want to be King in a Pleasure ; 
thaf is not my pleasure. I have spent enough time with 
aeronautics—and those other things. I must learn how people 
live now, how the common life has developed. Then 1 shaE 
understand these things better. I must learn how common 
people live—the labour people more especially—how they 

woTK, many, bear children, die-” 

-‘You get that from our realistic novelists,” suggested 
Ostrog, suddenly preoccupied. 

I want reality,” said Graham. 

” There are difficulties,” said Ostrog, and thought. On 

the whole- • 

” I did not expect- 

” I had thought-And yet perhaps- You say you want 

to go through the ways of the city and see the common people.” 

Suddenly he came to some conclusion. ” You would need 
to go disguised,” he said. ” The city is intensely excited, and 
the discovery of your presence among them might create a 
fearful tumult. Still this wish of yours to go into this city— 

this idea of yours- Yes, now I think the thing over, it 

seems to me not altogether- It can be contrived. If you 

would really find an interest in that I You are, of course. 
Master. You can go soon if you like. Asano will be able to 
manage a disguise. He would go with you. After all it 
is not a bad idea of yours.” 

” You will not want to consult me in any matter ? ” asked 
Graham suddenly, struck by an odd suspicion. 

Oh, dear no I No t I think you may trust affairs to me for 
a time, at any rate,” said Ostrog, smiling. ”£ven if we 
differ-” 


Graham glanced at him sharply. 

There is no fighting likely to happen soon ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

'* Certainly not.” 

” I have hron thinking about those negroes. I don’t believe 
the* people intend any hostility to me, and after all I am^ the 
Master. I do not want any negroes brought to London. It is an 
archsdc prejudice perhaps, but I have peculiar feelings about 
Europeans and the subject races. Even about Paris--—” 
Ostoog stood watching hiip from under his drooping brows. 
” I am not bringing negroes to London,” be said slowly. 
“But if-” 


“ You are not to bring armed negroes to London, whatever 
happens,” said Graham. ” In that matter 1 am quite decided.” 
Ostrog bowed deferentially. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


IN THE CITY WAYS 

• 

And that night, unknown and unsusiiwcted, Graham 
aA dressed in the costume o£ an inferior wind-vane official 
A Vkeeping holiday and accompanied by Asano in Labour 
Department canvas, surveyed the city through which he had 
wandered when it was veiled in darraess. But now he saw 
it lit and waking, a whirlpool of life. In spite of the surging 
and swa 3 rirg of the forces of revolution, in spite of the unususQ 
discontent, the mutterings of the greater struggle of which 
the first revolt was but the prelude, the myri^ streams of 
commerce still flowed wide and strong. He knew now some¬ 
thing of the dimensions and quality of the new age, but he 
was not prepared for the infinite surprise of the detailed view, 
for the torrent of colour and vivid impressions that poured 
past him. 

This was his first real contact with the people of these latter 
days. He realised that all that had gone TCfore, saving his 
glimpses of the public theatres and markets, had had its 
element of seclusion, had been a movement within the com¬ 
paratively narrow political quarter, that all his previous 
experiences had revolved immediately about the question of 
his own position. But here was the city at the busiest hours 
of night, the people to a large extent returned to their own 
immediate interests, the resumption of the real informal life, 
the common habits of the new time. 

They emerged at first into a street whose opposite ways 
were crowded with the blue canvas liveries. This swarm 
Graham saw was a portion of a procession—^it was odd to see a 
procession parading the city seated. They carried banners of 
coarse black stuff with red letters. ** No disarmament,’* said 
the banners, for the most part in crudely daubed letters and 
with variant spelling, and Why should we disarm } ’’ No 
disarming.” "No disarming.” Banner after banner went 
by, a stream of banners flowing past, and at last at the end, 
the song of the revolt and a noisy hand of strange instruments. 
” They all ought to be at work,” said Asano. ” They have 
had no food these two days, or they have stolen it.” 

Presently' Asano made a detour to avoid the conmted 
crowd that gaped upon the occasional passage of dead bodies 
from hospital to a mortuary, the gleanings after death’s 
harvest of the first revolt. 

Hiat night few people were sleeping, every one was abroad. 
A vqst excitement, pei^tual crowds perpetually changing, 
surrounded Graham; his mind was confused and darkened 
an incessant tumult, by the cries and enigmatical fragments 
of the soda! struggle that was as yet only beginning. Every- 
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Wiiere festoons and banners of black and strange decorations, 
intensified the impression of his {Mpularity. Everywhere he 
caught snatches of that crude thick dialect that served the 
illiterate class, the class, that is, be^nd the reach of phono¬ 
graph culture, in their commonpHce intercourse. Every¬ 
where this trouble of disarmament was in the air, with a 
quality of immediate stress of which he had had no inkling 
during the seclusion in the wind-vane quarter. He perceiv^ 
that as soon as he returned he must discuss this with Ostrog, 
this and the greater issues of which it was the esroression, 
in a far more conclusive way than he had so far done. Through¬ 
out that night, even in the earlier hours of their wanderings 
about the city, the spirit of unrest and revolt swamped his 
attention to the exclusion of countless strange things he might 
otherwise have observed. 

This preoccupation made his impressions fragmentary. 
Yet amidst so much that was strange and vivid, no subject, 
however personal and insistent, could exert undivided sway. 
There were spaces when the revolutionary movement passed 
clean out of his mind, was drawn aside like a curtain from 
before some startling new aspect of the time. Helen had 
swayed his mind to this intense earnestness of inquiry, but 
there came times when she, even, receded beyond his conscious 
thoughts. At one moment, for example, he found they were 
traversing the religious quarter, for the easy transit about the 
city afforded by the moving wa 3 rs rendered sporadic churches 
and chapels no longer necessary—and his attention was 
arrested by the fagade of one of the Christian sects. 

They were travelling seated on one of the swift upper ways, 
the place leapt upon them at a bend and advance rapidly 
towi^s them. It was covered with inscriptions from top to 
Ixise, in vivid white and blue, save where a coarse and glanng 
kinematograph transparency presented a realistic New Testa¬ 
ment scene, and where a vast festoon of black to show that 
the popular religion followed the popular politics, hung across 
toe lettering. Graham had already become fiuniliar ^th the 
phonotype writing and these inscriptions arrested him, being 
to his sense for the most part almost incredible blasphemy. 
Among the less offensive were ** Salvation on the First Floor 
and turn to the Right." " Put your Mon^ on your Maker.** 
" The Sharpest Conversion in Ixindon, Expert Operators I 
Look Slippy I ** '* What Christ would say to the deeper 

Join toe up-to-date Saints! ** " Be a Christian—^without 
hindrance to your present Occupation.*' *' All the Brightest 
Bishops on the Bench to-night and Prices as Usual." " Brisk 
Blessings for Busy Business Men.** 

" But this is appalling! ** said Graham, as that deafening 
scream of mercantile piety towered above them. 

** What is appalling ? atoed his little officer, apparently 
seeking vainly for anything unusual in this shrieking enameL 
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** This J Surely the essence of religion is reverence.'* 

** Oh that I ** Asano looked at Gndiam. ** Does it shock 
von ? ** he said in the tone of one who makes a discovery. 

I suppose it would, of course. I had forgotten. NowEula^ 
the competition for attention is so keen, and people sinmly 
haven’t the leisure to attend to their souls, you Imow, as they 
used to do.” He smiled. '* In the old days you had quiet 
Sabbaths and the country-side. Though somewhere I've read 
of Sunday afternoons that-*' 

**But that" said Graham, glancing back at the receding 
blue and white. '* That is surely not the only-*’ 

** There xre hundreds of different ways. But of course if 
a sect doesn't tell it doesn't pay. Worship has moved with 
the times. There are high-class sects with quieter ways— 
dostlv incense and personal attentions and aU that. These 
people are extremely popular and prosperous. They pay 
several dozen lions for those apartments to the Council— 
you, I should say.'' 

Graham still felt a difficulty with the coinage, and this 
mention of a dozen lions brought him abruptly to that matter. 
In a moment the screaming temples and their swarming 
toqts were forgotten in this new interest. A turn of a phrase 
suggested, and an answer confirmed the idea that gold and 
silver were both demonetised, that stamped gold which had 
begun its reign amidst the merchants of Phoenicia was at 
last dethroned. The change had been graduated but swift, 
brought about by an extension of the system of cheques that 
had even in his previous life already practically superseded 
gold in all the larger business transactions. The common 
traffic of the city, the common currency indeed of all the 
world, was conducted by means of the littie brown, green and 
pink council cheques for small amounts, printed with a blank 
payee. Asano h^ several with him, and at the first oppor¬ 
tunity he supplied the gaps in his set. They were printed not 
on tearable paper but on a semi-transparent fabric of silken 
flexibilitY, interwoven with silk. Across them all sprawled 
a facsimue of Graham's signature, his first encounter with 
fhe curves and turns of that familiar autograph for two 
hundred and three years. 

Some intermeduuy experiences made no impression 
BufficientlY vivid to prevent the matter of the disarmament 
claiming his thoughts again ; a blurred picture of a Theosophist 
'temple that promised MIRACLES in enormous letters of 
unsteady fire was least submerged perhaps, but then came the 
view of the dining hall in Northumberland Avepue. That 
interested him very greatly. 

By*the energy and thought of Asano he was able to view 
ibis place from a little screened g^leiy reserved for the 
attendAnts of the tables. The building was pervaded by a 
distent muffled hooting, piping and bawling of which he did 
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not at first understand the import, but which recalled a certain 
mysterious leathery voice he had heard after l^e resumption 
of the lights on the night of his solitary wandering. 

He h^ grown accustomed to vastness and great numbers 
of people, nevertheless this spectacle held him for a long time. 
It was as he watched the table service more immediately 
beneath, and interspersed with many questions and answers 
concerning details, that the realisation of the full significance 
of the feast of several thousand people came to him. 

It was his constant surprise to find that points that one 
might have expected to strike vividly at me very outset 
never occurred to him until some trivial detail suddenly 
shaped as a riddle and pointed to the obvious thin^ he-had 
overlooked. He discovered only now that his continuity of 
the city, this exclusion of weather, these vast halls and waySk 
involv^ the disappearance of the household; that the 
typical Victorian ”Home,” the little brick cell containing 
kitchen and scullery, living rooms and bedrooms, had, ssTve 
for the ruins that diversified the country-side, vanished aa* 
surely as the wattle hut. But now he saw what had indeed 
been manifest from the first, that London, regarded as a 
living place, was no longer an aggregation of houses but a 
prodigious hotel, an hotel with a mousand classes of accom¬ 
modation, thousands of dining halls, chapels, theatres, 
markets and places of assembly, a synthesis of enterprises, 
of which he cmefly was the owner. People had their sleeping 
rooms, with, it might be, antechambers, rooms that were 
always sanitary at least whatever their degree of comfort 
and privacy, and for the rest they lived much as many people 
had lived in the new-made giant hotels of the Victorian days, 
eating, reading, thinking, playing, conversing, all in pla^ 
of public resort, gomg to their work in the industrial quarters 
of the city or doing business in their offices in the trading 
section. 

He perceived at once how necessarily this state of afiairs 
had developed from the Victorian city. The fundamental 
reason for the modem city had ever been the economy of 
co-operation. The chief thing to prevent the mergmg Of the 
separate households in his own generation was simply the 
still imperfect civilisation of the people, the strong barbaric 
inMe, passions, and prejudices, the jealousies, rivahies, and 
violence of the middle and lower classes, which had necessitated 
the entire separation of contiguous households. But the 
change, the tamii^ of the jpeople, had been in rapid progress 
even then. In his brief thirty years of previous life he had 
seen an eift>rmous extension of the habit of consuming meals 
from home, the casually patronised horse-box cofiee-house 
had given place to the open and crowded Aerated Bread Shop 
for instance, women’s clubs had had theit beginning, and an 
immenm development of reading-rooms, lounges, and libraries 
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had witnessed to the growth of social confidence. Those 
promises bad by this time attained to ^their complete fulfil¬ 
ment. The locked and barred household had passed away. 

These jj^ple below him belonged, he learnt, to the lower 
middle class, the class just above the blue labourers, a class 
so accustomed in the Victorian period to feed with every 
precjaution of privacy that its members, when occasion con* 
nonted them with a public meal, would usually hide their 
embarrassment under horseplay or a markedly militant 
demeanour. But these gaily, if lightly dressed people below, 
albeit vivacious, hurried and uncommunicative, were dexter¬ 
ously mannered and certainly quite at their ease with regard 
to one another. 


He noted a slight significant thing ; the table, as far as he 
could see, was and jremained delightfully neat, there was 
nothing to parallel the confusion, the broadcast crumbs, the 
mlashes of viand and condiment, the overturned drink and 
^placed ornaments, which would have marked the stormy 
’ j^gress of the Victorian meal. The table furniture was very 
different. There were no ornaments, no flowers, and the 
table was without a cloth, being made, he learnt, of a solid 
substance having the texture and appearance of damask. 
He discerned that this damask substance was patterned with 
gracefully designed trade advertisements. 

In a sort of recess before each diner was a complex apparatus 
of TOtcelain and metal. There was one plate of white porcelain, 
and by means of taps for hot and cold volatile fluids the diner 
washea this himself between the courses ; he also washed his 
elegant white metal knife and fork and spoon as occasion 
required. 

Soup and the chemical ^vine that was the common drink 
were delivered by similar taps, and the remaining covers 
travelled automatically in tastefully arranged dishes down 
the table along silver rails. The diner stopped these and 
helped himself at his discretion. They appeared at a little 
door at one end of the table, and vanished at the other. That 
democratic sentiment in decay, that ugly pride of menial souls 
which renders equals loth to wait on one another, was very 
strong he found among these people. He was so preoccupied 
with these details that it was only as he was leaving the place 
that he remarked the huge advertisement dioramas that 
marched majestically along the upper walls and proclaimed 
'the most remarkable commodities. 

Beyond this place they came into a crowded ball, and he 
discovered the cause of the noise that had perplexed him. 
They paused at a turnstile at which a payment wat made. 

Gruram’s attention was immediately arrested by a violent, 
loud Boot, followed by a vast leathery voice. ** The Master 
is sleeping peacefully,” it vociferated. “ He is in excellent 
health. He is going to devote the rest of his life to aeronautics. 
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He says women are more beautiful than ever. Galloop I 
Wow! Our wonderful civilisation astonishes him beyond 
measure. Beyond all measure. Galloop. He puts great 
trust in Boss Ostro^, absolute confidence in Boss O^og. 
Ostrog is to be his chief minister; is authorised to remove or 
reinstate public officers—all patronage will be in his hands. 
All patronage in the hands of Boas Ostrog! The Counc^rs 
have been sent back to their own prison above the Council 
House." 

Graliam stopped at the first sentence, and, looking up, 
beheld a fooli^ trumpet face from which this was brayed. 
> This was the General Intelligence Machine. For a space it 
" kerned to be gathering breath, and a regular throbbing from 
its cylindrical TOdy was audible. Then it trumpeted " Galloop, 
Galloop," and broke out again. 

" Paris is now pacified. All resistance is over. Galloop I 
The black police bold every position of importance in the cit^. 
They fought with great tavery, singing songs written in 
praise of their ancestors by the poet Kipling. Once or twice 
they got out of hand, and tortured and mutilated wounded 
. and captured insurgents, men and ^vomen. Moral—don’t go 
rebelling. Haha 1 Galloop, Galloop! They are lively fellows. 
Lively brave fellows. Let this be a lesson to the disorderly 
banderlog of this city. Yah 1 Banderlog! Filth of the 
earth ! Galloop, Galloop 1 " 

The voice ceased. There was a confused murmur of dis¬ 
approval among the crowd. " Damned niggers." A man 
began to harangue near them. " Is tliis the Master’s doing, 
brothers ? Is this the Master’s doing ? " 

“ Black police ! ’’ said Graham. " What is that ? You 
don't mean-" 

Asano touched his arm and gave him a warning look, and 
forthwith another of these mechanisms screamed deafeningly 
and gave tongue in a shrill voice. " Yahaha, Yahah, Yap ! 
Hear a live praper yelp! Live paper. Yaha ! Shocking 
outrage in Paris. Yahahah! The Parisians exasperated by the 
black police to the pitch of a.ssassination. Dreadful reprisals. 
Savage times come again. Blood ! Blood ! Yaha t " The 
nearer Babble Machine hooted stupendously, " Galloop, 
Galloop," drowned the end of the sentence, and proceeded in 
a rather flatter note than before with novel comments on the 
horrors of disorder. " Law and order must be maintained," 
said the nearer Babble Machine. 

“ But," began Graham. 

'* Don’t ask questions here," said Asano, “ or you will be 
involved in an argument." 

" Then let us go on," said Graham, " for I want to know 
more of this." 

As he and his companion pushed their way through the 
excited crowd that swarmed beneath these voices, towards the 
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exit, Graham conceived more clearly the proportion and 
features of this room. Altogether, great and small, there 
must have been nearly a thousand of these erections, piping, 
hooting, bawling, and gabbling in that great space, each wiu 
its crowd of excit^ listeners, the majority of them men dressed 
in blue canvas. There were all sizes of machines, ^m the 
little gossiping mechanisms that chuckled out mechanical 
sarcasm in odd eomers, through a number of grades to such 
fifty-foot giants as that which had first hooted over Graham. 

This place was unusually crowded because of the intense 
public interest in the course of afEairs in Paris. Evidently the 
struggle had been much more savage than Ostrog had repre¬ 
sented it. All the mechanisms were discoursing upon that 
topic, and the repetition of the people made the huge hive 
buzz with such phrases as Lynched policeman,*' ** Women 
burnt alive,” ” Pusssy Wuzzy.” “ But does the Master 
allow such things ? ” asked a man near him. “ Is this the 
beginning of the Master’s rule ? ” 

Is this the beginning of the Master’s rule ? For a long time 
after he had left the place, the hooting, whistling and braying 
of the machines pursued him ; ” Galloop, Galloop,” “ Yah^an 
Yaha, Yap I Yaha t ” Is this the beginning of the Master’s 
rule ? 

Directly they were out upon the ways he began to question 
Asano closely on the nature of the Parisian struggle. This 
disarmament I What was their trouble ? What does it all 
mean ? ” Asano seemed chiefly anxious to reassure him that 
it was " all right.” “ But these outrages I ” ” You cannot 

have an omelette,” said Asano, ” without breaking eggs. It is 
only the rough people. Only in one part of the city. All the 
rest is all right. Inc Parisian labourers are the wildest in the 
world, except ours.” 

” What 1 the Londoners ? ” 

” No, the Japanese. They have to be kept in order.” 

” But burning women alive ! ” 

“ A Commune I ” said Asano. ” They would rob you of 
your proTCrty. They would do away with property and give 
the world over to mob rule. You are Master, the world is 
yours. But there will be no Commune here. There is no 
need for black police here. 

** And every consideration has been shown. It is their own 
negroes—French speaking negroes. Senegal regiments, and 
Niger and Timbuctoo.” 

” Regiments ? ” said Graham. ” I thought there was only 
one-” , 

” No,'* said Asano, and glanced at him. ” There is more 
than one.” 

Gfaharii felt unpleasantly helpless. 

” 1 lUd' not think,” he begsm and stopped abruptly. He 
went off at a tangent to ask for information about th^ ^bble 
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Machines.' For the most part, the crowd present had been 
shabbily or even raggedly dressed, and Grahrnn learnt that so 
far as the more prosperous classes were concerned, in all the 
more comfortable private apartments of the dly were 
Babble Machines that would speak dirictly a lever was puUed. 
The tenant of the apartment could connect -^s with the 
cables of any of the great News Syndicates ttuit ho preferred. 
When he learnt this presently, he demanded the reason bf 
their absence from his own suite of apartments. Asano was 
embarrassed. ** I never thought,” he said. " Ostrog must 
have had them removed.” 

Graham stared. ” How was I to know ? ” he exclaimed. 

” Perhaps he thought they would annoy you,” said Asano. 

” They must be replaced directly 1 return,” said Graham 
after an interval. 

He found a difficulty in understanding that this news-room 
and the dining-hall were not great central places, that such 
establishments were repeated almost beyond counting all over 
the city. But ever and again during the night's expedition 
his ears would pick out ^m the tumult of the ways the 

S sculiar hooting of the organ of Boss Ostrog, ” Galloop, 
alloop I ” or the shrill ” Yahaha, Yaha Yap 1—Hear a live 
paper yelp 1 ** of its chief rival. 

Repeated, too, everywhere, were such erhhes as the one he 
now entered. It was reached by a lift, and by a glass tnidge 
that flung across the dining-hall and traversed the ways at a 
slight upward angle. To enter the first section of the place 
necessitated the use of his solvent signature under Asano's 
direction. They were immediately attended to by a man in a 
violet robe and gold clasp, the insignia of practising medical 
men. He perceived from this man’s manner that his Identity 
was known, and proceeded to ask questions on the strange 
arrangements of the place without reserve. 

On either side of the passage, which was silent and padded, 
as if to deaden the footfall, were narrow little doors, their size 
and arrangement suggestive of the cells of a Victorian prison. 
But the upper portion of each door was of the same greenish 
transparent stufl that had enclosed him at his awakenmg, and 
within, dimly seen, lay in every case a very young baby in a 
little ,nest of wadding. Elaborate apparatus watched the 
atmosphere and rang a bell far away in the central office at 
the slightest departure from the optimum of temperature and 
moisture. A system of such criches had almost entirely 
rralaced the hazardous adventures of the old-world nursing. 
The attendant presently called Graham's attention to the wet 
nurses, a vista of mechanical figures, with arms, diouldm, 
and breasts of astonishingly reanstic modelling, artictibttion, 
and texture, but mere brass tripods below, ana having in the 
place of features a flat disc bearmg advertisements likely to be 
of interest to mothers. 
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Of all the strange things that Graham came upon that night, 
none jarred more upon his habits of thought than this place. 
The spectacle of the little pink creatures, their feeble limbs 
^ svvaying uncertainly in vague first movements, left alone, 
without embrace or endearment, was wholly repugnant to him. 
The attendant doctor was of a different opinion. His statistical 
evidence showed beyond dispute that in the Victorian times 
the most dangerous passage of life was the arms of the mother, 
that there human mortality had ever been most terrible. On 
the other hand this criche company, the International Crdche 
Syndicate, lost not one-half per cent, of the million babies 
or so thaw formed its peculiar care. But Graham’s prejudice 
was too strong even for those figures. 

Along one of the many passages of the place they presently 
came upon a young couple in the usual blue canvas peering 
through the bansparency and laughing hysterically at the 
bald head of their first-born. Graham’s face must have 
showed his estimate of them, for their merriment ceased and 
they looked abashed. But this little incident accentuated his 
sudden realisation of the gulf between his habits of thought 
and the ways of the new age. He passed on to the crawling 
rooms and the Kindergarten, perplexed and distressed. He 
found the endless long plasrrooms were empty! the latter-day 
children at least still spent their nights in sleep. As they went 
through these, the little officer pointed out we nature of the 
toys, developments of those devised by that inspired senti¬ 
mentalist Froebel. There were nurses here, but much was 
done by machines that sang and danced and dandled. 

Graham was still not clear upon many points. ** But 
so many orphans,” he said perplexed, reverting to a first 
misconception, and learnt again that they were not orphans. 

So soon as tiiey had left the erdeke he began to speak of the 
horror the babies in their incubating cases had caused him. 
” is motherhood gone ? ” he said. '* Was it a cant ? Surely it 
was an instinct. This seems so unnatural—abominable almost.” 

” Along here we shall come to the dancing place,” said 
Asano by way of reply. ” it is sure to be crowded. In spite 
of all the pohtical unrest it will be crowded. The women tidee 
no great interest in politics—except a few here and there. 
You will see the mothers—most young women in London are 
motiiers. In that class it is considers a creditable thing to 
have one child—a proof of animation. Few middle class 
people have more than one. With the Labour Department it 
IS different. As for motherhood 1 They still take an immense 
pride in th^ children. They come here to look at them quite 
often.” 

” Then do you mean that the population of the world-? ” 

** Is falling ? Yes. Except among the people 4inder the 
Labour Department In spite of scientific dUcipline they are 
jreckleM—” 
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The air was suddenly dancing with music, and down a way 
they approached obliquely, set with gorgeous pillars as it 
seemed of clear amethyst, flowed a concourse oi gay petmla 
and a tumult of merry cries and laughter. He saw cuiml* 
heads, wreathed brows, and a happ^ intricate flutter of gam¬ 
boge pass triumphant across the picture. 

^ You will see,** said Asano with a faint smile. ** The 
world has changed. In a moment you will see the mothers 
of the new age. Come this way. We shall see those yonder 
again very soon.** 

They ascended a certain height in a swift lift, and changed 
to a slower one. As they went on the music grew upon them, 
until it was near and full and splendid, and, moving with its 
glorious intricacies they could distinguish the beat of innumer¬ 
able dancing feet. They made a payment at a turnstile and 
emerged upon the wide gallery that overlooked the dandag 
place, and upon the full enchantment of sound and sight. • 

** Here,*' said Asano, ** are the fathers and mothers of thd 
little ones you saw.** 

The hall was not so richly decorated as that of the Atlas^ 
but saving that, it was, for its size, the most splendid Graham 
had seen. The beautiiful white-limbed figures that supported 
tlie galleries reminded him once more of the restored magni¬ 
ficence of sculpture; they seemed to writhe in engaging 
attitudes, their faces laughed. The source of the music that 
filled the place was hidden, and the whole vast shining floor 
was thick with dancing couples. “ Look at them,’* said tha 
little officer, see how much they show of motherhood.’* 

The gallery they stood upon ran along the upper edge of a 
huge screen that cut the dancing hall on one side from a sort 
of outer hall that showed through broad arches the incessant 
onward rush of the city ways. In this outer hall was a great 
crowd of less brilliantly dressed people, as numerous almost aa 
those who danced within, the great majority wearing the blue 
uniform of the Labour Department that was now so familiar to 
Graham. Too poor to pass the turnstiles to the festival, they 
were yet unable to keep away from the sound of its seductions. 
Some of them even had cleared raaces, and were dancingalg^ 
fluttering their rags in the air. ^me shouted as they dalBwl, 
jests and odd aUusions Graham did not understand. Onoa 
some one began whistling the refrain of the revolutionaiv tfOig, 
but it seemed as though that beginning was promptly sup¬ 
pressed. The comer was dark and Gi^am couldUrU^ |se. 
He turned to the hall again. Above the caryatidse were 
marble busts of men whom that age esteemed great moral 
emancipators and pioneers; for the most pai:t meir names 
were strange to Giaham, though he recogniMd Grant AUea, 
Le Gallienne, Nietzsche, Shelley, and Godwin. Great Uack 
festoons and eloquent sentiments reinforced the huge inscrip¬ 
tion that partitdly defaced the upper end of the danctiig.placeb 
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and asserted that ** The Festival of the Awakening '* was in 
progress. 

** Mjrriads are taking holiday or staying from work because 
of that, quite ap^ from i!he labourers who refuse to so back/* 
said Asano. **These people are alwa3rs ready for holidays.'* 

Graham walked to the parapet and stood leaning over, 
looking down at the dancers. Save for two or three remote 
whispering couples^ who had stolen apart, he and his guide 
had the gallery to themselves. A warm breath of scent and 
vitality came up to him. Both men and women below were 
lightly dad, bar^armed, open-necked, as the universal warmth 
of the city permitted. The hair of the men was often a mass 
of effeminate curls, their chins were always shaven, and many 
of them had flush^ or coloured cheeks. Many of the women 
were very pretty, and aU were dressed with elaTOrate c^uetry. 
As they swept by beneath, he saw ecstatic faces wim eyes 
half dosed in pleasure. 

** What sort of people are these ? " he asked abruptly. 

“ Workers—^prosperous workers. What you would have 
called the middle class. Independent tradesmen with little 
separate businesses have vanished long ago, but there are 
st^ servers, managers, engineers of a hundred sorts. To¬ 
night is a holiday of course, and every dancing place in the city 
will be crowded, and every place of worship." 

“ But—^the women ? ** 

'* The same. There's a thousand forms of work for women 
now. But you had the bes^ning of the independent working- 
woman in your days. Most women are independent now. 
Most of these are married more or less—there are a number 
of methods of contract—and that gives them more money, 
and enables them to enjoy themselves." 

"I see,** said Graham, looking at the flushed faces, the 
flash and swirl of movement, and still thinking of that night¬ 
mare of pink helpless limbs. '* And these are—mothers." 

" Most of them.** 

** The more 1 see of these things the more Comdex I find 
your moblems. This, for instance, is a surprise. That news 
from Paris was a surprise.** 

In a little while he spoke again: 

** These are mothers. Presently, I suppose, I shall get 
into the mpd^ way of seeing things. I have old habits of 
mind clinging about me—hamts based, I suppose, on needs 
that are over and done with. Of course, in our time, a woman 
was supposed hot only to bear children, but to cherish them, 
to dev^ herself to them, to educate them—all the essentials 
of mcHVI and mental education a child owed its mother. Or 
wait wi^out. Quite a number, I admit, went without. 
Nowadays, dearly, there is no more need for such care than if 
they were butterflies. I see that I Only there was an ideal-— 
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that figure of a grave, patient woman, silently and serenely 
mistress of a home, mother and maker of men—^to love her 
was a sort of worship-" 

He stopped-and repeated, *' A sort of worship.'* 

“ Ideals change," said the little npm, " as needs change." 

Graham awoke from an instant reverie and Asano repeated 
his words. Graham's mind returned to the thing at band. 

" Of course I see the perfect reasonableness of this. Re¬ 
straint, sobeme^ the matured thought, the unselfi^ act, 
they are necessities of the barbarous slate, .the life of dangers. 
Doumess is man's tribute to unconqueiod nature. But man 
has conquered nature now for all practical purposes—his 
political affairs are managed by Bosses with a black police— 
and life is joyous." 

He looked at the dancers again. " Joyous," he said. 

" There are weary moments," said the little officer, re¬ 
flectively. 

" They all look young. Down there I should be visibly Ithe 
oldest man. And in my own time I should have passra as 
middle-aged." 

" They are young. There are few old people in this class 
in the work cities." 

" How is that ? " 


" Old people's lives are not so pleasant as they used to be, 
unless they are rich to hire lovers and helpers. And we 
have an institution called Euthanasy." 

Ah I that Euthanasy 1 " said Graham. " The easy 
death ? " 

" The easy death. It is the last pleasure. The Euthanasy 
Company does it well. People will pay the sum—it is a costly 
thing—^long beforehand, go off to some pleasure city and return 
impoverished and weary, very weary." 

"There is a lot left for me to understand," said Graham 
after a pause. " Yet I see the logic of it all. Our array of 
angry virtues and sour restraints was the consequence of 
danger and insecurity. The Stoic, the Puritan, even in my 
time, were vanishing types. In the old days man was annea 
against Pain, now he is eager for Pleasure. There lies the 
dmerence. Civilisation has driven pain and danger so far 
off—^for well-to-do people. And only well-to-do people 
matter now. I have been asleep two hundred years." 

For a minute they leant on tiie balustrading, following the 
intricate evolution of the dance. Indeed the scene was very 
beautiful. 

** Before God," said Grahan^ suddenly, " I would rather be 
a wounded sentinel freezing in the snow than one of these 
painted fools 1" 

" In the snow," said Asano, " one might think dhpteren^." 

** I am uncivilised," smd Graham, not heeding him. " ’l^at 
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of rage and fear and anger is sealed and closed, the habits of 
a lifetinie make them ^eerful and easy and ddightful. You 
nu^ bear with my nineteenth century shocks and disgusts* 
These j^ple, you say, are skilled workers and so forth. And 
while these dance, men a[e fighting—^men are dying in Paris 
to keep the world—^that they may*dance.*’ 

Asano smiled faintly. “ For inat matter, men are dying in 
London,*' he said. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

** Where do these sleep ? ” asked Graham. 

** Above and below—an intricate warren.” 

” And where do they work ? This is—^the domestic life.” 

” You will see little work to-night. Half the workers are 
out or under arms. Half these people are keeping holiday. 
But we will go to the work places if you wish it.” 

For a time Graham watched the dancers, then suddenly 
turned away. ” I want to see the workers. I have seen 
enough of these,” he said. 

Asano led the way along the gallery across the dancing hall. 
Piesently they came to a transverse passage that brought a 
hereath of hies^r, colder air. 

Asano glanced at this passage as they went past, stopped, 
went back to it, and turned to Graham with a smile. " Here, 
Sire,” he said, ” is something—^will be familiar to you at least— 
and yet- But 1 will not tell you. Come I ” 

He led the way along a closed passage that presently became 
cold. The reverberation of their feet told that this passage 
w^ a bridge. They came into a circular gallery tlmt was 
glazed in from the outer weather, and so reached a circular 
chamber which seemed familiar, though Graham could not 
recall distinctly when he had entered it before. In this was 
a ladder up which they went, and came into a high, dark, 
cold place in which was another almost vertical ladder. This 
thw ascended, Graham still perplexed. 

But at the top he undersi^d, and recognised the metallic 
bars to which he clung. He was in the cage under the ball of 
St. Paul’s. The dome rose but a little way above the general 
cemtour of the city, into the still twilight, and sloped away, 
greasUy under a few distant lights, into a dreum- 
aim^lt ditch of darkness. 

between the bars he looked upon the wind-clear 
norQllrji dey and saw the starry constellations all unchanged. 
CapeUS; hung in the west, Vega was rising, and the seven glitter- 
the Great Bear swept overhead in their stately 
ciroie aBlut t^e Pole. 

He sa# these stars in a clear gap of sky. To the east and 
flOuth the great circular shapes of complaining wind-wheels 
Uotted* out the heavens, so that the glam about the Council 
House was hidden. To the south-west hung Orion, showing 
like a pidlid ghost through a tracery of iron-work and inter* 
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lacing sha^s above a dazzling coruscation of lights. A bellow* 
ing and siren screaming that came from the flying stages 
warned the world that one of the aeroplanes was ready te 
start. He remained for a space gazing towards the glaring 
stage. Then his eyes went back to the northward constella* 
tions. 

For a long time he was silent. " This,” he said at last, 
smiling in ue shadow, ” seems the strangest thing of all. 
To stand in the dome of St. Paul’s and look once more upon 
these familiar, silent stars ! ” 

Thence Gr^am was taken by Asano along devious ways to 
the great gambling and business quarters where the bulk of 
the fortunes in the city were lost and made. It impressed 
him as a well-nigh interminable series of very high halls, sur¬ 
rounded by tiers upon tiers of galleries into which oj^ned 
thousands of offices, and traversed by a complicated multitude 
of bridges, footways, aerial motor rails, and trapeze and cable 
leaps. And here more than anywhere the note of vehement 
vitality, of uncontrollable, h^ty activity, rose high. Every¬ 
where was violent advertisenient, until his brain swam at the 
tumult of light and colour. And Babble Machines of a 
peculiarly raucid tone were abundant and filled the air with 
strenuous squealing and an idiotic slang. ” Skin your eyes 
and slide,” ” Gewhoop, Bonanza,” ” Gollipers come and 
hark I ” 

The place seemed to him to be dense with people either pro¬ 
foundly agitated or swelling with obscure cunning, yet he 
learnt that it was comparatively empty, that the great political 
convulsion of the last few days h&d reduced transactions to 
an unprecedented minimum. In one hall were long avenues 
of routette tables, each with a silent watchful crowd about it; 
in another a yelping Babel of white-faced women and red¬ 
necked leathery-lunged men bought and sold the shares of an 
abrolutely fictitious business undertaking which every five 
minutes paid a dividend of ten per cent, and cancelled a 
certain propc)rtion of its shares by means of a lottery wheel. 

These business activities were prosecuted with an energy 
that readily passed into violence, and Graham approaching 
a dense crowd found at its centre a couple of prominent mer¬ 
chants in violent controversy with teeth and nails on some 
delicate point of business etiquette. Something still re¬ 
mained in life to be fought for. Further he bad a shock at a 
vehement announcement in phonetic letters of scarlet flame, 
each twice the height of a man, that ” WE ASSURE THE 
PROPRAIET’R. WE ASSURE THE PROPRAIET’R.” 

” Who’s the proprietor ? ” he asked. 

” You.” 

” But what do they assure me ? ” he a^ked. ” What do 
they assure me ? ” 

Didn’t you have assurance ? ” 
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Graham thought. ^ ** Insurance ? " 

“ Yes—Insurance. I remember that was the older word. 
Tb^ are insuring your life. Dozands of people are taking out 
policies, myriads of lions are being put on you. And further 
on otiber pwple are buymg annuities. They do that on every- 
body who is at all prominent. Look there 1 

A crowd of people surged and roared, and Graham saw a vast 
black screen suddenly illuminated in still larger letters of 
burning purple. ** Anuetes on the Propraiet'r —x 5 pr. G.” 
The people ikgan to boo and shout at this, a number of hard- 
breathing, wild-eyed men came running past, clawing with 
hooked fingers at the air. There was a furious crush aibout a 
little doorway. 

Asano did a brief, inaccurate calculation. ** Seventeen per 
cent, pec annum is their annuity on you. They would not pay 
so much per cent, if they could see you now. Sire. But they 
do not know. Your own annuities used to be a very safe in¬ 
vestment, but now you are sheer gambling, of course. This i» 
inobably a desperate bid. I doubt if people will get their 
money.'* 

The crowd of would-be annuitants grew so thick about them 
that for some time they could move neither forward nor back¬ 
ward. Graham noticed what appeared to him to be a high 
proportion of women among the speculators, and was reminded 
agam of the economic independence of their sex. They 
seemed remarkably well able to take care of themselves in the 
crowd, using their elbows with particular skill, as he learnt 
to hia coat. One curly-headed peison caught in the pressure 
for a space) looked steadfastly at him several times, almost as 
if she recognised him, and then, edging deUbetately towards 
him, touched his hand with her arm in a scarcely accidental 
manner, and made it plain by a look as ancient as Chaldea that 
he bad found favour in her eyes. And then a lank, grey- 
bearded man, perspiring copiously in a noble passion of self- 
help, blind to all earthly things save that glarmg bait, thrust 
between them in a cataclysmal rush towards that alluring 
“ X 5 pr. G.” 

** I want to get out of this," said Graham to Asano. This 
is not what I came to see. Show me the workers. I want to 
see t^ people in blue. These parasitic lunatics-" 

He found himself wedged inte a struggling mass of people. 
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F rom the business quarter they presently passed by the 
running ways into a remote quarter of the city, where 
the bulk of the manufactures was done. On their way 
the jplatforms crossed the Thames twice, and passed in a broad 
viaduct across one of the great roads that entered the city 
from the North. In both cases his impression was swift and 
in both very vivid. The river was a broad wrinkled glitter of 
black sea water, overarched by buildings, and vanishing either 
way into a blackness starred with recedhig lights. A string of 
black barges passed seaward, manned by blue-clad men. The 
road was a long and very broad and high tunnel, along which 
big-wheeled machines drove noiselessly and swiftly. Her^ 
too, the distinctive blue of the Labour Department was in 
abundance. The smoothness of the double tracks, the large¬ 
ness and the lightness of the big pneumatic wheels in pro- 
.TOrtion to the vehicular body, struck Graham most vividty: 
^e lank and very high carriage with longitudinal metaluc 
rods hung with the dripping carcasses of many hundred sheep 
arrested his attention unduly. Abruptly the edge of the arch¬ 
way cut and blotted out the picture. 

Imsently tiiey left the way and descended by a lift and 
traversed a passage that sloped downward, and so came to a 
descending lift again. The appearance of things changed. 
Even the pretence of architectum ornament disapprared, the 
lights dimmished in number and size, the architecture became 
more and more massive in proportion to the spaces as the 
factory quarters were reached. And in the dusty biscuit¬ 
making place of the potters, among the felspar mills, in the 
furnace rooms of the metal workers, among the incandescent 
lakes of crude Eadhamite, the blue canvas clothing was on 
mao, woman, and child. 

Many of these great and dusty galleries were silent avonnes 
of machmery, endless raked-out ashen furnaces testified to the 
revolutionary dislocation, but wherever there was work it 
was being done by slow-moving workers in blue canvas. The 
only people not m blue canvas were the overlookers of the 
work-places and the orange-clad Labour Police. And fresh 
from the flushed faces of the dancing halls, the voluntary 
vigours of the busiaess quarter, Graham could note the 
pinched faces, the feebles muscles, and weary evea of many 
of the lattear-day workers. Such as he saw at work were 
noticeably inferior in physique to the few gaily dressed 
managers and forewomen who were directing their labours. 
The burly labourers of the old Victorian times had followed 
the dray horse and all such living force producers, to ex- 
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tinction; the place of his costly muscles was taken by some 
dexterous macoine. The latter-day labourer/ male as well 
as female, was essentially a machine-minder ipid feedM*, a 
servant and attendant, or an artist under direction. 

The women, in comparison with those Graham remembered, 
were as a class distinctly plain and flat-chested. Two hundred 
years of emancipation from the moral restraints of Puritanical 
religion, two hundred years of city life, had done their wmrk in 
eliminating the strain of feminine beauty and vigour from 
the blue canvas myriads. To be brilliant physically or ment¬ 
ally, to be in any way attractive or exceptional, had been and 
was stiU a certain way of emancipation to the drudge, a line 
of escape to the Pleasure City and its splendours and delights, 
and at last to the Euthanasy and peace. To be steadfast 
against such indpcements was scarcely to be expected of 
meanly nourished souls. In the young cities of Graham's 
former life, the newly aggregated labouring mass had been a 
diverse multitude, still stirred by the tradition of personal 
honour and a high morality; now it was differentiating into 
an instinct class, with a moral and physical difference of its 
own—even with a dialect of its own. 

They penetrated downward, ever downward, towards the 
working places. Presently they passed underneath one of the 
streets 01 the moving ways, and saw its platforms running on 
their rails far overhead, and chinks of white light between the 
transverse slits. The factories that were not working were 
sparsely^hghted ; to Graham they and their shrouded aisles 
of gianllluachines seemed plunged in gloom, and even where 
work w Wj fjifoing on the illumination was far less brilliant than 
upon the public ways. 

Beyond the blazing lakes of Eadhamite he came to the 
warren of the jewellers, and, with some difficulty and by using 
bis signature, obtained admission to these galleries. They 
were high and dark, and rather cold. In the first a few men 
were making ornaments of gold filigree, each man at a little 
bench by himself, and with a little shaded light. The long 
vista of light patches, with the nimble fingers brightly lit and 
moving among the gleaming yellow coils, and the intent face 
like the face of a ghost, in each shadow, had the oddest effect. 

The work was beautifully executed but without any 
strength of modelling or drawing, for the most part intricate 
grotesques or the ringing of the changes on a geometricnl 
motif. These w'orkers wore a peculiar white uniform writhont 
pockets or sleeves. They assumed this on coming to work, 
Dut at night they were stripped and examined before they left 
the of the Department. In spite of every precautioo, 

the Labour policeman told them in a depressed tone, the 
Dopartment was not infrequently robbed. 

Beyond was a gallery of women busied in cutting and setting 
slabs of artificial ruby, and next these were men and w'onien 
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working^ together upon the slabs of copper net that formed 
the ba^ of dotsonni tiles. Many of these workers had lips 
and nostrib a livid white, due to a disease caused by a peculiar 
purple enamel that chanced to be much in fashion. Asano 
apolomsed to Graham for thb offenjive sight, but excused 
hims^ on the score of the convenience of this route. ** Thb 
is what I wanted to see,” said Graham; “this b what 1 
wanted to see,” trying to avoid a start at a particubrly striking 
disfirarement. 

” She might have done better with herself than that,” said 
Asano. 

Graham made some indignant comments. 

** But, Sire, we simply could not stand that stuff without 
the purple,” said Asano. ” In your days people could stand 
such crudities, they were nearer the barbanc by two hundred 
years.” 

They continued along one of the lower galleries of this 
clotsonni factory, and came to a little bridge that spanned a 
vault. Looking over the parapet, Graham saw that beneath 
was a wharf under yet more tremendous archings than any 
he had seen. Three barges, smothered in floury dust, were 
being unloaded of their cargoes of powdered febpar by a multi¬ 
tude of coughing men, ea<m guiding a little truck; the dust 
filled the place with a choking mist, and turned the electric 
glare 3 mllow. The vague .shadows of these workers gesti- 
cubted about their feet, and rushed to and fro against a tong 
stretch of whitewashed wall. Every now and then cme would 
stop to cough. f 

A shadowy, huge mass of masonry rising out w%he inW 
water, brought to Graham’s mmd the thought of the multitude 
of ways and galleries and hits tliat rose floor above floor over¬ 
head between him and the sky. The men worked in silenoe 
under the supervision of two of the Labour Pohee ; their feet 
made a hollow thunder on the planks along which they went 
to and fro. And as he looked at this scene, some hidden voice 
in the darkness began to sing. 

” Stop that I ” shouted one of the policemen, but the order 
was disobeyed, and first one and then all the white-stained 
men who were working there had taken up the beating refrain, 
singing it defiantly—the Song of the Revolt. The feet upon 
the plwks thundered now to the rhythm of the song, tramp, 
tranm, tramp. The policeman who had shouted panoed at 
hb mUow, and Graham saw him shrug hb shoulders. He 
made no further effort to stop the singing. 

And so they went through these factories and places of 
toil, seeing many pamful and grim things. That walk left 
on Graham’s mmd a maze of memories, fluctuating pictiiies 
of swathed halls and crowded vaults seen through cumds of 
dust, of intricate machines, the racing threads m loom^ the 
heavy beat of stamping macldnery, the roar and rattto of belt 
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«&d annature, of ilMit subtexranean aisles of sleepittg places, 
illimitable vistas of pin-point lights. Here was the smell of 
tanning, and here tne reek of,a brewery, and here unpre¬ 
cedented reeks. Everywhere pillars and cross archings 
of such a massivenesSfas Graham had never iWlfore seen, 
thick Titans of greasy, shining brickwork crashed beneath 
the vast w^ht of that complex city world, even as these 
anasmic millions were crushed oy its complexity. And every¬ 
where were pale features, lean limbs, disfigurement and 
degradation. 

Once and again, and ag^ a third time, Graham heard 
the song of the revolt during his long, unpleasant research 
in these places, and once he saw a confused struggle down a 
passam and learnt that a number of these serfs had seized 
their bread before their work was done. Graham was ascend¬ 
ing towards the ways again when he saw a number of blue- 
cIm children running down a transverse passage, and presently 
perceived the reason of their panic m a company of the 
Lalxiur Police armed with clubs, trotting towards some un¬ 
known disturbance. And then came a remote disorder. 
But for the most part this remnant that worked, worked 
hopelessly. All the spirit that was left in fallen humanity 
was above in the streets that nip'ht, calling for the Master, 
and valiantly and noisily keeping its arms. 

They emerged from these wanderings and stood blinkmg 
in the bright light of the middle passage of the platforms 
again. They became aware of the remote hooting and yelping 
of the maemnes of one of the General Intelligence Offices, 
and suddenly came men running, and along[ ue platforms 
and about the ways everywhere was a shouting and crying. 
Then a woman with a face of mute white terror, and another 
who gasped and shrieked as she ran. 

** has happened now ? ” said Graham, puzzled, for 

he could not understand their thick speech. Then he beard 
it in English and perceived that the thmg that every one was 
shouting, that men yelled to one another, that women took 
up screaming, that was passing like the first breeze of a thunder¬ 
storm, chill and sudden through the cit 3 % was this : ** Ostrog 
has o^ered the Black Police to London. The Black Police 
are coming from South Africa. . . . The Black Police. The 
Black Police.** 

Asano's lace white and astonished ; he hesitated, 
looked at Graham’s face, and told him the thing he already 
knew. ** But how can they know ? " asked Asano. 

Gnihamr heard some one shoutine. “ Stop all work. Stop 
all work,** and a swarthy hunchback, ridiculonsly gay in 
and gold, came leaping down the platforms toura^rds 
mm, bawling a«ain and agam in ^od English, ’’This is 
C^sbPOg*^ doing, ^trog the luiave! The Mastn is betrayed.** 
^is voice was hoarse and a thin foam dropped horn his ugly 
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shouting mouth. He yelled an unspeakable honor that the 
Black Police had done in Paris, and so passed shrieking, 
** Ostrog the Knave ! *’ 

For a nA)ment Graham stood still, fyt it had come upon him 
again that these things were a dream. He looked up at the 
great cliff of building on either side, vanishing into blue hase 
at last above the lights, and down to ^e roaring tiers of 
platforms, and the shouting, running people who were 
gesticulating past. The Master is betrayed I *’ they cried. 

The Master is betrayed I 

Suddenly the situation shaped itself in his mind real and 
urgent. His heart began to l^t fost and strong. 

*' It has come,” he said. ” I might have known. The 
hour has come.” 


He thought swiftly. ” What am I to do ? ” 

” Go back to the Council House,” said Asano. 

" Why should I not appeal-? The people are here.’^ 

” You will lose time. They will doubt if it is you. But 
they will mass about the Council House. There you will 
find their leaders. Your strength is there—with them.” 

” Suppose this is only a rumour ? ” 

” It sounds true.” said Asano. 

” Let us have the facts,” said Graham. 

Asano shrugged his shoulders. ” We had better get towards 
the Council House,” he cried. ”That is where they will 
swarm. Even now the ruins may be impassable.” 

Graham regarded him doubtfully and followed him. 

They went up the stepped platforms to the swiftest one, 
and there Asano accost^ a labourer. The answers to his 
questions were in the thick, vulgar speech. 

” What did he say ? ” asked Graham. 

” He knows little, but he told me that the Black Police 
would have arrived here before the people knew—^had not 
some one in the wind-vane offices learnt. He said a girl.” 

“ A girl ? Not-? ” 

” He said a girl—he did not know who she was. Who 
came out from tiie Council House crying aloud, and told the 
men at work among the ruins.” 

And then another thing was shouted, something that 
turned an aimless tumult into determinate movements, it 
came like a wind along the street. ** To your Wards, to ypui 
War^. Every man get arms. Every man to his Wata 1 ” 
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TUB STKUGGl^ IN THE COUNCIL HOUSE 

AS Asano and Graham hurried along to the ruins about 
the Council House, they saw everywhere the excite- 
X ^ment of the people rising. “ To 3 ^ut Wards I To 
wur Wards I *' Everywhere men and women in blue were 
hurrying from unknown subterranean employments, up the 
staircases of the middle path ; at one place Graham saw an 
arsenal of the revolutionary committee beseiged by a crowd 
of shouting men, at another a couple of men in the hated 
yeUow uniform of the Labour Police, pursued by a gathering 
crowd, fled precipitately along the swift way that went in 
the opposite direction. 

The cries of " To your Wards 1 *' became at last a con¬ 
tinuous shouting as they drew near the Government quarter. 
Many of the shouts were unintelligible. “ Ostro^ has hetrajred 
us,*' one man bawled in a hoarse voice, a^am and again, 
dinning that refrain into Graham's ear until it haunted him. 
This person stayed close beside Graham and Asano on the 
swift way, shouting to the people who swarmed on the lower 
platforms as he rushed past them. His cry about Ostrog 
alternated with some incomprehensible orders. Presently he 
went leaping down and disappeared. 

Graham's mind was filled with the din. His plans were 
vague and unformed. He had one picture of some com¬ 
manding position from which he could address the multitudes, 
another of meeting Ostrog face to face. He was full of rage, 
of tense muscular excitement, his hands gripped, his l^s 
were pressed together. 

The wav to the Council House across the ruins was im¬ 
passable, but Asano met that difficulty and took Graham 
mto the premises of the central post office. The post office 
was nominally at work, but the olue-clothed porters moved 
sluggi^ly or had stopped to stare through the.arches of their 
^Teries at the shouting men who were going by outside. 

Every man to his Ward I Every man to his Ward 1" 
Here, hy Asano’s advice, Graham revealed his identity. 

Thty crossed to the Council House by a cable cradle. 
Already in. the brief interval since the capitulation of the 
Counciuors a great change had been wrought m the appearance 
of the ruins. The spurting cascades of the nmtured sea¬ 
water maiijs had been capped and tamed, ana huge tern- 
poiBiy pipes ran overhead along a flimsy looking fabric of 
gilders. The sky was laced with restored cables and wires 
that served the Council House, and a mass of new fabric 
with cranes and other building machines going to and fro 
upon it projected to the left of me white pile. 

x6o 
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The mov^ wa3rs that ran across this area had been re¬ 
stored, ^Ibeit for once running under the open ^ky. These 
urere the ways that Graham hw seen from tne little bateony 
in the hour of his awakening, not nine da3rs since, and the 
hall of his Trance had been on the farther side, where now 
shapeless piles of smashed and shattered masonry were 
heaped together. 

It was already high day and the sun was shining brightly. 
Out of their taU caverns of blue electric light came the swift 
wajrs crowded with multitudes of people, who poured off 
them and gathered ever denser over the vreckage and con¬ 
fusion of the ruins. The air was full of their shouting, and 
they were pressing and swaying towards the central building. 
For the most part that shouting mass consisted of shapeless 
swarms, but here and there Graham could see that a rude 
discipline struggled to establish itself. And every voice 
clamoured for order in the chaos. ** To your Wards I Every 
man to his Ward I 

The cable carried them into a hall which Graham recognised 
as the ante-chamber to the Hall of the Atlas, about the 
gallery of which he had walked days ago with Howard to 
show himself to the vanished Council, an hour from his 
awakening. Now the place was empty except for two cable 
attendant. These men seemed hugely astonished to recognise 
the Sleeper in the man who swung down from the cross 
seat. 

** Where is Ostrog ? " he demanded. “ I must see Ostrog 
forthwith. He has disobeyed me. I have come back to 
take things out of his hands.** Without waiting for Asano, 
he went straight across the place, ascended the steps at the 
farther end. and, pulling the curtain aside, found himself 
facing the perpetually laTOuring Titan. 

The hall was empty. Its appearance had changed very 
greatly since his first sight of it. It had suffered serious 
injury in the violent struggle of the first outbreak. On the 
right hand side of the great figure the upper half of the wall 
hsm been tom away for nearly two hundred feet of its length, 
and a sheet of the same glassy film that had enclosed Grahmn 
at his awakening had been drawn across the gap. This 
deadened, but did not altogether exclude the roar of the 
people outside. “ Wards I Wards 1 Wards I *' they seemed 
to M saying. Through it there were visible the beams and 
supports of metal scaffoldings that rose and fell according 
to the requirements of a great crowd of workmen. An idle 
building machine, with lank arms of red-painted metal 
stretch^ gauntly across this green-tinted picture. On it 
were still a number of workmen staring at the crowd below. 
For a moment he stood regarding these things, and Asano 
overtook him. 

*• Ostrog.'* said Asano, '* will be in the small offices beyond 
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there.'* The little man looked livid now and his eyes searched 
Graham's face. 

They had scarcely advanced ten paces from th6 curtain 
before a j^el to the left of the Atlas rolled up, and Ostrog, 
accompanied by Liiicoln and followed by two black and 
yellow clad negroes, appeared crossing the remote comer ol 
the hall, towa^ a second panel that was raised and open. 
“ Ostrog," shouted Graham, and at the sound in his voice 
the little party turned astonished. 

Ostrog said something to Lincoln and advanced alone. 

Graham was the first to speak. His voice was loud and 
dictatorial. " What is this 1 hear ? " he asked. " Are yon 
bringing negroes here—to keep the people down ? ” 

'* it Is none too soon," said Ostrog. " They have been 
getting out of hand more and more since the revolt. I 
under-estimated-—r—’ * 

" Do you mean that these infernal negroes are on the 
way ? " 

" On the way. As it is, 3rou have seen the people— 
outside } " 

" No wonder ! But—after what was said. You have 
taken too much on 3rourself, Ostrog." 

Ostrog said nothing, but drew nearer. 

** These negroes must not come to London," said Graham. 
" I am Master and they shall not come." 

Ostrog glanced at Lmcoln, who at once came towards them 
wi^ his two attendants close behind him. “ Why not ? " 
asked Ostrog. 

** White men must be mastered by white men. Besides-'* 

" The negroes are only an instrument." 

" But that is not the question. I am the Master. I mean 
to be the Master. And I tell you these negroes shall not 
come." 

" The people-" 

" I believe in the people." 

" Because you are an anachronism. You are a man out 
of the Past—an accident. You are Owner perhaps of the 
world. Nominally—legally. But you are not Master. You 
do not know enough to be Master.*' 

He glanced at Lincoln again. " I know now what 3rou 
think—I can guess something of what you mean to do. Even 
now it te not too late to warn you. You dream of human 
equaUty-^f some sort of socialistic order—you have all those 
worn-out' dreams of the nineteenth century fresh and vivid 
in your mind, and you would rule this age that you do not 
understand." 

Listen 1" said Graham. " You can hear it—a sound 
like tto sea. Not voices—but a voice. Do you altogether 
understand ? " 

" We taught them that," said Ostrog. 
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** PeiiiajMi. Can you teach them to foiiget it ? But 
enough pf this I These negroes must not come/* 

There was a pause, and Ostrog looked him in the eyes. 

“They will/*^he said. 

** I forbid it/* said Gi^am. * 

“ They have started.** 

“ I will not have it.** 

“ No/* said Ostrog. “ Sorry as I am to follow the method 

of the Council- For your own good—^you must not side 

with—Disorder. And now that you are "here-— It was 
kind of you to come here.** 

Lincoln laid his hand on Graham’s shoulder. Abruptly 
Graham realised the enormity of his blunder m coming to tM 
Council House. He tum^ towards the curtains that 
separated the hall from the ante-chamber The clutching 
hand of Asano intervened. In another moment Lincoln had 
grasped Graham's cloak. • 

He turned and struck at Lincoln’s face, and incontinently 
a negro had him by collar and arm. He wrenched himsmf 
away, his sleeve tore noisily, and he stumbled back, to be 
tripped by the other attendant. Then he struck the ground 
heavily and he was staring at the distant ceilmg of the hall. 

He shouted, rolled over, struggling fiercely, clutched an 
attendant’s leg, and threw him headlong, and struggled to 
his feet. 

Lincoln appeared before him, went dvjwn again with a 
blow under me pomt of the jaw and lay stiU. Graham made 
two strides, stumbled. And then Ostrog’s arm was round 
his neck, he was pulled over backward, fell, and his arms 
were pinned to the ^und. After a few violent efforts he 
ceased to struggle and lay staring at Ostrog’s heaving throat. 

“ You—are—a prisoner,** panted Ostrog, exulting. “ You 
—^were rather a fool—to come back.** 

Graham turned his head about and perceived through the 
irregular green window in the walls of the hall the men who 
had been working the building cranes gesticulating excitedly 
to the people below them. They had seen ! 

Ostrog followed his eyes and started. He shouted some¬ 
thing to Lincoln, but Lincoln did not move. A bullet smashed 
among the mouldings above the Atlas. The two sheets of 
transparent matter that had been stretched across this gap 
were rent, the edges of the tom aperture darkened, curved, 
ran rapidly towards the framework, and in a moment the 
Council Chamber stood open to the air. A chilly gust blew 
in the gap, bringing with it a war of voices from the ruinous 
spaces without, an elvish babblement, *' Sa\’e the Master 1 ** 
*^What are they doing to the Master ? '* " The Master is 
betrayed I ** 

And then he realised that Ostrog’s attention was distracted, 
that Ostiog’s grip had relaxed, and, wraicbiiig his arms free, 
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he straggled to his knees. In another moment he had thrast 
Ostiog back, and he was on one foot, his hand gripping 
Ostiog's throat, and Ostrog's hands clutching the silk about 
his neck. 

But now men were<coming towards them from the dais— 
men whose intentions he misunderstood. He had a glimpse 
of some one running in the distance towards the curtains of 
the ante-chamber, and then Ostrog had slipped from him 
and these newcomers were upon him. To his infinite astonish¬ 
ment, they seized him. They obeyed the shouts of Ostrog. 

He was lugged a dozen yai'ds TOfore he realised that they 
were not friends—^that they were dragging him towards the 
open Panel. When he saw this he pufied back, he tried to 
fling himself down, he called for help with all his strength. 
And this time there were answering cries. 

The grip upon his neck relaxed, and behold ! in the lower 
corner of the rent upon the wall, first one and then a number 
of little black figures appeared hooting and waving arms. 
They came leaping down m^m the gap into the light gallery 
that had led to the Silent Rooms. They ran along it, so near 
were they that Graham could see the weapons in their hands. 
Then Ostrog was giving directions to the men who held him, 
and once more he was struggling with all his strength against 
their endeavours to thrust him towards the opening that 
yawned to receive him. '* They can’t come down,” panted 
Ostrog. *' They daren’t fire. It’s all right. We’ll save him 
from them yet.” 

For long minutes as it seemed to Graham that inglorious 
struggle continued. His clothes were rent in a dozen places, 
he was covered in dust, one hand had been trodden upon. 
He could hear the shouts of his supporters, and once he heard 
shots. He could feel his strength giving way, feel his efforts 
wild and aimless. But no help came, and surely, irresistibly, 
that black, yawning opening came nearer. 

The pressure upon him relaxed and he struggled up. He 
saw Ostrog's grey head receding and perceived that he was no 
longer held. He turned about and came full into a man in 
black. One of the green weapons cracked close to him, a drift 
of pungent smoke came into his face, and a steel blade flashed.' 
The huge chamber span about him. 

He saw a man in pale blue stabbing one of the black and 
yellow attendants not three yards from his face. Then hands 
were upon him again. 

He was being pulled in two directions now. It seemed as 
though people were shouting to him. He wanted to under¬ 
stand and could not. Some one was clutching about his 
thig^, he was being hoisted in soite of his vigorous efforts. 
He understood suddenly, he ceased to struffile. He was lifted 
up on men’s shoulders and carried away from that devouring 
panel. Ten thousand throats were cheering. 
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He saw men in blue and black hurrying after the retreating 
Ostrogites and firing. Lifted up, he saw now across the whole 
expanse of the hall beneath the Atlas image, saw that he was 
bemg carried towards the raised platform in the centre of the 
place. The far end of the hall waA already full of people 
running towards him. They were looking at him and cheering. 

He became aware that a bodyguard surrounded him. 
Active men about him gave vague orders. He saw close at 
hand the black moustached man in yellow who had been 
among those who had greeted him in the public theatre, 
shouting directions. The hall was already densely packed 
with swaying people, the little metal gallery sagged with a 
howling load, the curtains at the end had been tom away, 
and the ante-chamber was rcve:iled densely crowded. He 
could scarcely make the man near him hear for the tumult 
about them. “ Where has Ostrog gone ? ” he asked. 

The man he questioned pointed over the heads towards 
the lower panels about the hall on the side opposite the gap. 
They stood open, and armed men, blue clad wim black sames, 
were running through them and vanishing into the chambNsra 
and pas^ges beyond. It seemed to Graham that a sound of 
firing drifted through the riot. He was carried in a staggering 
curve across the great hall towards an opening beneam the 

perceived men working with a sort of rude discipline 
to keep the crowd oil him, to make a space clear about nim. 
He passed out of the hall, and saw a crude, new wall rising 
blankly before him topped by blue sky. He was swung down 
to his feet; some one gripped his arm and guided him. He 
found the man in yellow close at hand. They were taking 
him up a narrow stairway of brick, and above rose the g^t 
red pamted masses, the cranes and levers and the still engines 
of the big building machine. 

He was at the top of the steps. He was hurried across 
a narrow railed footway, and suddenly with a vast uproar 
the amphitheatre of mins opened again before him. ^Tbe 
Master is with us 1 The Master 1 The Master I ** The cry 
swept athwart the lake of faces like a wave, broke against 
the distant diff of ruins, and came back in a welter of sounds. 

*' The Master is on our side ! ” 

Graham perceived that he Avas no longer encompassed 1 ^ 
people, that he was standing upon a little temporary platform 
of white nietal, part of a flimsy-seeming scaffolding that laced 
about the great mass of the Council House. Over all the 
huge expanse of the ruins swayed and eddied the people ; and 
here and there the black banners of the revolutionary sodetiea 
ducked* and swayed and formed rare nuclei of organisatiem in 
the chaos. Up the steep stairs of wall and scaffolding by 
which his rescuers had reached the opening in the AtlM 
Chamber clung a solid crowd, and little energetic black ^ores 
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clinging to pillars and projections were stronuous to induce 
these congested masses to stir. Behind him, at a higher point 
on the soafioldinjg, a number of men struggled iroward with 
the flapping foldi of a huge black standard. Tluough the 
yawning gap in the wall» below him he could look down upon 
the packed attentive multitudes in the Hall of the Atlas. The 
distant flying stages to the south came out bright and vivid, 
brought nearer as it seemed by an unusual tranuucency of the 
air. A solitary monoplane bktt up from the central stage as 
if to meet the coming aeroplanes. 

" What has become of Ostrog ? asked Graham, and even 
as be spoke he saw that all eyes were turned from him towuds 
the crest of the Council House building. He looked also in 
this direction of universal attention. For a moment he saw 
nothing but the jagged comer of a wall, hard and clear against 
the sky. Then m the shadow he perceived the interior of a 
room and recogmsed with a start the green and white decora¬ 
tions of bis former prison. And coming quickly across this 
opened room and up to the very verge of the din of the ruins 
came a little white clad figure followed by two other smaller 
seeming figures in black and yellow. He heard the man 
beside him exclaim “ Ostrog,” and turned to ask a question. 
But he never did, because of the startled exclamation of 
another of those who were with him and a lank finger suddenly 
pointing. And behold 1 the monoplane that had been rising 
from the flying stage when last he had lookf d in that direction 
was driving towards them. The swift steady flight was still 
novel enough to hold his attention. 

Nearer it came, growing rapidly larger and larger, until it 
had swept over the farther edge of the ruins and into view of 
the dense multitudes below. It drooped across the space and 
rose and passed overhead, rising to clear the mass of the 
Council House, a filmy translucent shape with the aeronaut 
peering down through its ribs. It vanished beyond the skyline 
of the ruins. 

Graham transferred his attention to Ostrog. He was 
signalling with his hands, and his attendants were busy 
breaking down the wall beside him. In another moment the 
monopl^e came into view again, a little thing far away, 
coming round in a wide curve and going slower. 

Then suddenly the man in yellow shouted: ” What are 
they doing ? What are the people doing ? Wliy is Ostrog 
left there ? Why is he not captured ? They will lift him— 
the numoplane will lift him I Ah t ” 

The eacclamation was echoed by a shout from the ruins. 
The ratUin^ sound of the green weapons drifted across the 
intervening gulf to Graham, and, looking down, he'saw a 
number of Dkck and yellow uniforms running along one of the 
galleries that lay open to the air below the promontory upon 
whicb Ostrog stood. They fired as they ran at men unseen. 
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and then emerged a number of pale blue figures in punuit. 
These minute fighting figures h^ the oddest efEect; they 
seemed as they ran like little model soldiers in a toy. This 
queer appearance of a house cut open gave that struggle 
amidst fumiture and passages a quality of unreality. It was 
perhaps two hundred yards away from him, and very nearly 
mty above the heads in the ruins below. The black and 
yellow men ran into an open archway, and turned and fired 
a volley. One of the blue pursuers striding forward close to 
the edge, flung up his arms, staggered sideways, seemed to 
Graham’s sense to hang over the edge for several seconds, and 
fell headlong down. Graham saw him strike a projecting 
comer, fly out, head over heels, head over heels, am vanish 
behind the red arm of the building machine. 

And then a shadow came between Graham and the sun. 
He looked up and the sky was clear, but he knew the little 
monoplane had passed. Ostrog had vanished. The man in 
yellow thrust before him, zealous and perspiring, pointing and 
blatant. 

” They are grounding ! ” cried the man in yellow. ** They 
are grounding. Tell the people to fire at him. TeU them to 
fire at him I " 

Graham could not understand. He heard loud voices 
repeating these enigmatical orders. 

Suddenly he saw the prow of the monoplane come gliding 
over the edge of the ruins and stop with a jerk. In a moment 
Graham understood that the thing had mounded in order 
that Ostrog might escape by it. He saw a blue haze dimbing 
out of the gulf, perceived that the people below him were 
now filing up at the projecting stem. 

A man beside him cheered hoarsely, and he saw that the 
blue rebels had gained the archway that had been contested 
by the men in black and yellow a moment before, and were 
running in a continual stream along the open passage. 

And suddenly the monoplane slipped over the edge of the 
Coundl House and fell like a diving swallow. It drc^iped, 
tilting at an angle of forty-five degrees, so steeply tlmt it 
seemra to Graham, it seemed perhaps to most of those below, 
that it could not possibly rise again. 

It fell so closely past him that he could see Ostrog dutching 
the guides of the seat, with his grey hair streaming; see the 
whito-faced aeronaut wrenching over the lever that turned 
the machine upward. He heard the apprehensive vague cry 
of innumerable men below. 

Graham gripped the railing before him and gasped. The 
second seemed an age. The lower van of the monoplane 
pamed within an ace of touching the people, who yeUed and 
screamed and trampled one another below. 

And then it rose. 

For a moment it looked as if it could not possibly dear the 
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o]^posite cliff, and then that it could not possibly clear the 
vnnd-wheel that rotated beyond. 

And behold I it was clear and soaring, still heeling sideways 
upward, upward into the wind-swept sfy. 

The suspense of the moihent gave place to a fury of exaspera¬ 
tion as the swarming people realised that Ostrog had escaped 
them. With belated activity they renewed their fire, until 
the rattling wore into a roar, until the whole area became dim 
and blue and the air pungent with the thin smoke of their 
weapons. 

Too late! The flying machine dwindled smaller and 
smaller, and curved atout and swept gracefully downward to 
the flying stage from which it had so lately risen. Ostrog 
had escaped. 

For a while a confused babblement arose from the ruins, 
and then the universal attention came back to Graham, 
perched high among the scaffolding. He saw the faces of the 
people turned tow^s him, heard their shouts at his rescue, 
l^m the throat of the ways came the song of the revolt 
spreading like a breeze across that swaying sea of men. 

The liWe groiro of men about him shouted congratulations 
on his escape. The man in yellow was close to him, with a 
set face and shining eyes. And the song was rising, louder 
and louder; tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Slowly the realisation came of the full meaning of these 
things to him, the perception of the swift change in his posi¬ 
tion. Ostrog, who had stood beside him whenever he had 
faced that shouting multitude before, was beyond there—the 
antagonist. There was no one to rule for him any longer. 
Even the people about him, the leaders and organisers of the 
multitude, looked to see what he would do, looked to him to 
act, awaited his orders. He was king indeed. His puppet 
rei^ w'as at an end. 

He was very intent to do the thing that was expected of 
him. His nerves and muscles were quivering, bis mind was 
perhaps a little confused, but he felt neither fear nor anger. 
His hsmd that had been trodden upon throbbed and was not. 
He was a little nervous about his bearing. He knew he w'as 
not afraid, but he was anxious not to seem afraid. In his 
former life he had often been more excited in playing games 
of skill. He was desirous of immediate action, he ^ew he 
must not think too much in detail of the huge complexity of 
the struggle, about him lest he should be paralyse by the 
sense of its intricacy. 

Over therq those square blue shapes, the flying stages, 
meant Ostrog; against Ostrog, who was so clear and defimte 
and decisive, he wmo was so vague and undecided, wras fighting 
for the whole future of the world. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


GRAHAM SPEAKS HIS WORD 

F or a time the Master of the Earth was not even master 
ol his own mind. Even his wiU seemed a will not his 
own, his own acts surprised him and were bnt a part 
of the confusion of strange experiences that poured across his 
being. Three things were dewite, the negroes were coming, 
Helen Wotton had warned the people of their coming, and 
he was Master of the Earth. Each of these facts seemed 
struggling for complete possession of his thoughts. They 
proi^dea from a background of swarming balls, elevated 
passages, rooms jammed with ward leaders in council, kine- 
matograph and telephone rooms, and windows looking out on 
a seemng sea of marching men. The men in yellow, and men 
whom he frinded were called Ward Leaders, were either pro¬ 
pelling him forward or following him obediently ; it was hard 
to tell. Perhaps they were doing a little of both. PerhaM 
some power unseen and unsuspected propelled them all. He 
was aware that he was going to make a proclamation to 
People of the Earth, aware of certam grandiose phrases 
floating in his mind as the thing he meant to say. He found 
himself with the man in yellow entering a little room where 
this proclamation of his was to be made. 

This room was grotcMuely latter-day in its appointments. 
In the centre was a bri^t oval lit by shaded electric lights 
from above. The rest was in shadow, and the double finely 
fitting doors through which he came from the swarming Hall 
of the Atlas made the place very still. The dead thud of 
these as they closed behind him, the sudden cessation of the 
tumult in which he had been living for hours, the quivering 
circle of li^ht, the whispers and quick noiseless movements of 
vaguely visible attendants in riie shadows, had a strange 
efiect upon Graham. The huge ears of a phonographic 
mechanism gaped in a battery mr his words, the bla» eyes 
of great photo^phic cameras awaited his beginn^, beyond 
md^ rods ana coils glittered dimly, and something whirled 
about with a droning hum. He walked into the centre of the 
li^t, and his shadow drew together black and sharp to a little 
blot at his feet. 

The vague shape of the words he meant to say was already 
in his mind. But this silence, this isolation, tins withdrawn 
from that contagious crowd, this audience of gaping, glaring 
machines, had not been in his anticipation. All his supports 
seemed taken away; he seemed to nave drof^d into this 
suddenly, suddenly to have discovered himself. In a moment 
he was changed. He found that he now feared to be inade¬ 
quate, he feared to be theatrical, he feared the quality of his 
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voice, the quality of his wit; astonished, he turned to the 
man in yellow with a piopitiatoiy gesture. ** Just for a little 
while,” he said, ” I must wait. I did not think it would be 
him this. I must thinkngiw of what I have to say.” 

While he was still nesitating there came an agitated 
messenger with news that the foremost aeroplanes were passing 
over MMiid. 

” What news of the flying stages ? ” he asked. 

” The people of the south-west wards are ready.” 

” Ready I” 

He turned impatiently to the blank circles of the lenses 
again. 

” I supp(^ it must be a sort of speech. Would to God I 
knew certainly the thing that should be said I Aeroplanes 
at Madrid t They must have started before the main 
fleet. 

” Oh I what can it matter whether I speak well or ill ? ” 
be said, and felt the light grow brighter. 

He had framed some vague sentence of democratic senti¬ 
ment when suddenly doubts overwhelmed him. His belief 
in his heroic quality and calling he found had altogether lost 
its assured conviction. The picture of a little strutting 
futiliW in a windy waste of incomprehensible destinies re- 
placea it. Abruptiy it was perfectly clear to him that this 
revolt against Ostiog was premature, foredoomed to hiilnre, 
the impulse of passionate inadequacy against inevitable things. 
He thought of that swift flight of aeroplanes like the swoop of 
Fate towards him. He was astonished that he could have 
seen things in any other light. In that final emergency he 
delMited, thrust debate resolutely aside, determined at all costs 
to go through with the thing he had undertaken. And he 
could find no word to begin. Even as he stood, awkward, 
hesitating, with an indiscreet apology for his inability 
trembling on his lips, came the noise of many people crying 
out, the running to and fro of feet. ” Wait,” cned some one, 
and a door opened. Graham turned, and the watching lights 
waned. * 

Through the open doorway he saw a slight girlish figw 
approac^g. His leart leapt. It was Helen Wotton. The 
man in yellow came out of the nearer shadows into the circle 
of light. 

” This is the girl who told us what Ostrog had done,” he said. 

^e came in very quietly, and stood still, as if she did not 
want to interrupt Graham's eloquence. . . . But his doubts 
and qaestionings fled before her presence. He remembered 
the things that he had meant to say. He faced the cameras 
agatyand tiie light about him grew brighter. He turned bock 
to her. 

*• You have helped me,” he said lamely—” helped me very 
much. . . . This is verv difl&cult.” 
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He paused. He addressed himself to the uxueen multitudes 
who stared upon him throu^ those grotesque Uack eyes. 
At first he spolce slowly. 

** Men and women of the new age,** he said ; *' you have 
arisen to do battle for the race! . . • There is no easy victory 
before us.** 

He stopped to gather words. He wished passionately for 
the g^ ox moving speech. 

This night is a beginning,** he said. " This battle that 
is coming, mis battle that rushes upon us to-night, is only 
a beginmng. All your lives, it may be, you must fight. 
Take no thought though I am beaten, though I am utterly 
overthrown. 1 think I may be overthrown." 

He found the thing in his mind too vague for words. He 
paused momentarily, and broke into \'ague exhortations, 
and then a rush of speech came upon him. Much that he said 
was but the humanitarian commonplace of a vanished age. but 
the conviction of his voice touched it to vitality. He smted 
the case of the old da 3 rs to the people of the new age, to the girl 
at bis side. *' I come out of the past to you," he said, **^th 
the memo^ of an age that hoped. My age was an age of 
dreams—of beginnings, an age of noble hopes; throughout 
the world, we had made an end of slavery , throughout the 
world, we had spread the desire and anticipation that wars 
might cease, that all men and women might live nobly, in 
freedom and peace. ... So we hoped in the days that are 
past. And what of those hopes ? How is it with man after 
two hundred years > 

** Great cities, vast powers, a collective greatness beyond our 
dreams. For ^at we did not work, and that has come. 
But how is it with the little lives that make up this greater 
life ? How is it with the common lives > As it has ever been 
—sorrow and labour, lives cramped and unfuliilled, lives 
tempted by power, tempted by wealth, and gone to waste and 
folly. The old faiths have faded and changed, the new 
faith-Is there a new faith ? 


*' C)iarity and mercy," he floundered ; " beauty and the love 
of beautiful things—effort and devotion ! Give yourselves 
as I would give myself—as Christ gave Himself upon the Cross. 
It docs not matter if you understand. It does not matter if 
you seem to fail. You know —in the core of your hearts you 
know. There is no promise, there is no security—^nothi^ to 
go upon but Faith. There is no faith but faith—^faith whiw is 
courage. . . .** 

Things that he had long wished to beheve, he found that he 
believe. He spoke gustily, in broken incomplete sentmices« 
but with all his heart and strength, of this new faith within 
him. He s|»ke of the greatness of self-abnegation, of his 
belief in an immortal life of Humanity in which we live and 
move and have our being. His voice rose and fell, and the 
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recording appliances hummed as he spoke, dim attendants 
watched him out of the shadow. . . . 

His sense of that silent spectator beside him sustained his 
sincerity. For a few glorious moments he was carried away; 
he felt no doubt of his heroic quality, no doubt of his heroic 
words, he had it all straight and plain. His eloquence limped 
no longer. And at last he made an end to speaking. Here 
and now,” he cried, ” I make my will. All that is mine in the 
world I give to the people of the world. All that is mine in 
the world I give to the people of the world. To all of you. 
I give it to ^ou, and myself 1 give to you. And as God wills 
to-night, I will live for you, or I will die.” 

He ended. He found the light of his present exaltation re¬ 
flected in the face of the girl. Their eyes met; her eyes were 
swnmming with tears of enthusiasm. 

“ I knew,” she whispered. ” Oh I Father of the World— 
Stre / I knew you would say these things. . . .” 

” I have said what I could,” he answered lamely, and for a 
moment held her outstretched hands. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

WHILE THE AEROPLANES WERE COMING ^ 

T he man in yellow was beside t^em. Neither had noted 
his coming. He was saying that the south-west wards 
were marching. “ I never expected it so soon/' he 
cried. "They have done wonders. You must send them a 
word to help them on their way." 

Graham stared at him absent-mindedly. Then with a 
start he returned to his previous preoccupation about the 
flying stages. 

" Yes/’ he said. " That is good, that is good." He 
weighed a message. " Tell them ;—^well done South-West." 

He turned his eyes to Helen Wotton again. His face 
expressed his struggle between omflicting ideas. " We ipust 
capture the flying stages," he explained. " Unless we can do 
that they will l^d negroes. At all costs we must prevent 
that." 

He felt even as he spoke that this was not what had been in 
his mind before the interruption. He saw a touch of surprise 
in her eyes. She seemed about to speak, and a shrill bell 
drowned her voice. 

It occurred to Graham that she expected him to lead these 
marching people, that that was the thing he had to do. He 
made the offer abruptly. He addressed the man in yellow, 
but he spoke to her. He saw her face respond. " Here I 
am doing nothing," he said. 

" It is impossible," protested the man in yellow. " It is a 
fight in a warren. Your place is here." 

He e^lained elaborately. He motioned towards the room 
where Graham must wait, he insisted no other aiurse was 
possible. " We must know where you are," he said. " At 
any moment a crisis may arise needing your presence and 
decision." 

A picture had drifted through his mind of such a vast 
dramatic struggle as the masses in the ruins had suggested. 
But here was no spectacular battlefield such as he imagined. 
Instead was seclusion—and suspense. It was only as the 
afternoon wore on that he pieced together a truer picture (d 
the fight that was raging, inaudibly and invisibly, v^thin four 
miles of him, beneath the Roehampton stage. A strange and 
unprecedented contest it was, a battle that was a hundred 
thousand little battles, a battle in a sponge of ways and 
channels, fought out of sight of sky or sun under the electric 
glare, fought out in a vast confusion by multitudes untrained 
m amis, led chiefly by acclamation, multitudes dulled by 

1 llieM duwten mn written fifteen reu* beftn Owre wai any fightiiif in the 
and eleven beioie there waa an aeeroplaaa in the air. 
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mindless labour and enervated by the tradition of two hundred 
vears of servile security against multitudes demoralised by 
lives of venial privilege and sensual indulgence. They had no 
artillery, no difierenmtion into this force or that: the only 
weapon on either side was the little grcen metal caroine whose 
secr^ manufacture and sudden distribution in enormous 
quantities had been one of Ostrog's culminatii^ moves against 
me Council. Few had had any experience with this weapon, 
many had never discharged one, many who carried it came un¬ 
provided with ammunition ; never was wilder firing in the 
nistoiy of warfare. It was a battle af amateurs, a hideous 
experimental warfare, armed rioters fighting armed rioters, 
anned rioters swept forward by the words and fu^ of a song, 
by the tramping sympathy of their numbers, pouring in count¬ 
less myriads towards tlie smaller ways, the disabled lifts, the 
gi^eries slippery with blood, the halls and passages choked 
with smoke beneath the flymg stages, to learn ^ere when 
retreat was hopeless the ancient mysteries of warfare. And 
overhead, save for a few shaipshooters upon the roof spaces 
and for a few bands and threads of vapour that multiplied and 
darkened towards the evening, the day was a clear serenity. 
Ostrog it seems had no bombs at command and in all the 
earlier phases of the battle the flying machines played no part. 
Not the smallest cloud was there to break the empty brilliance 
of the sky. It was as though it held itself vacant until the 
aeroplanes should come. 

Ever and again there was news of these, drawing nearer, 
from this Spanish town and then that, and presently from 
France. But of the new guns that Ostrog had made and 
which were known to be in the city came no news in spite of 
Graham's urgency, nor any report of successes from the dense 
felt of fighting strands about the flymg stages. Section after 
section of the Labour Societies reported itself assembled, re¬ 
ported itself marching, and vanished from knowledge into the 
labyrinth of that warfare. What was happemng there ? 
Even the busy ward leaders did not know. In spite of the 
opening and dosing of doors, the hasty messengers, the ring¬ 
ing of bells and the perpetual clitter-clack of recording imple¬ 
ments, Graham felt isolated, strangely inactive, inoperative. 

His isolation seemed at times the strangest, the most un¬ 
expected of all the thmgs that had happened since his awaken¬ 
ing. It had something of the quality of that inactivity that 
comes in dreams. A tumult, the stupendous realisation of a 
world straggle between Ostrog and himself, and then tills 
confined quiet little room with its mouthpieces and bells and 
broken minor f 

Now the door would be dosed and Graham and Helen were 
alontf together ; they seemed diarply marked off then from 
all the unprecedented world storm that rushed together with¬ 
out, vividly aware of one another, only conceroM with one 
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another. Then the door would open again, messengers would 
enter, or a sharp bell would stab their privacy, and It was like 
a window in a l»ightly4it house flung open suddenly to a hurri¬ 
cane. The dark huny and tumult, the stress and vehemence 
of the battle rushed m and overwhelmed them. They were 
no longer persons but mere spectators, mere impressions 
of a tremendous convulsion. They became unreal even^to 
themselves, miniatures of personality, indescribably small, and 
the two antagonistic realities, the only realities in being 
were first the ci^, that throbt«d and roared yonder in a be¬ 
lated frenzy of defence, and secondly the aeroplanes hurling 
inexorably towards them over the round shoulder of the world. 

Tliere came a sudden stir outside, a running to and fro, and 
cries. The girl stood up, speechless, incredulous. 

Metallic voices were shouting Victory 1 ” Yes it was 
“ Victory 1 ’* 

Bursting through the curtains appeared the man in yeUow, 
startled and dishevelled with excitement. ** Victory,** he 
cried, “ victory 1 The people are winning, Ostrog’s people 
have collapsed.** 

She rose. " Victory ’ ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Graham. “ Tell me I 
What ? ** 

We have driven them out of the under galleries at Nor¬ 
wood, Streatham is afire and burning wildly, and Roehampton 
is ours. Ours /—and we have taken the monpolane that lay 
thereon.** 

A shrill bell rang. An agitated grey-headed man appeared 
from the room of the w^ird leaders. ** It is all over,** he 
cried. 

** What matters it now that we have Roehampton ? The 
aeroplanes have been sij^hted at Boulogne i " 

*' The Channel 1 *’ said the man in yellow. He calculated 
swiftly. ** Half an hour.’* 

'* They still have three of the flying stages,” said the old 
man. 

” Those guns ? ” cried Graham. 

” We cannot mount them—^in half an hour.’* 

" Do 3mu mean they are found ? ” 

” Too late,** said the old man. 

'* If we could stop them another hour 1 ** cried the man in 
yellow. 

” Nothing can stop them now,” said the old man. '* They 
have near a hundred aeroplanes m the first fleet.” 

” Another hour ? ** askra Graham. 

** To be so near I ’* said the Ward Leader. *' Now that we 
have found those guns. To be so near—-— If once we could 
get them out upon the roof spaces.** 

** How long would that talm ? ** asked C^»ham suddenly. 

” An hour—certainly,** 
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“ Tcx> late,” cried the ward leader, “ too late.” 

” Is it too late ? ” said Graham. '* Even now- An hour! ” 

He had suddenly perceived a possibility. He tried to speak 
calmly, but his face was white. ” There is one chance. You 
said there was a monopldhe-? ” 

” On the Roehampton stage. Sire.” 

“ Smashed ? ” 

” No. It is lying crossways to the carrier. It might be got 
upon the guides-—easily. But there is no aeronaut-” 

Graham glanced at the two men and then at Helen. He 
spoke after a long pause. ” We have no aeronauts ? ” 

” None.” 

He turned suddenly to Helen. His decision was made. 
” I must do it.” 

” Do what ? ” 

” Go to this flying stage—to this machine.” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

” I am an aeronaut. After all-Those days for which 

you reproached me were not altogether wasted.” 

He turned to the old man in yellow. ” Tell them to put it 
upon the guides.” 

The man in yellow hesitated. 

” What do you mean to do P ” cried Helen. 

” This monoplane—^it is a chance-” 

” You don’t mean-? ” 

” To fight—^yes. To fight in the air. I have thought 

before- A big aeroplane is a clumsy thing. A resolute 

man-1 ” 

** But—^never since flying began-" cried tlie man in 

yellow. 

” There has been no need. But now the time has come. 
Tell them now—send them my message—^to put it upon the 
guides. 1 see now something to do. I see now why I am here I ” 

The old man dumbly interrogated the man in yellow, 
nodded, and hurried out. 

Helen made a step towards Graham. Her face was w'hite. 

But, Sire !—How can one fight ? You will be killed.” 

” Perhaps. Yet, not to do it—or to let some one else 
attempt it-” 

“ You will be killed,” she repeated. 

” I’ve said my Word. Do you not see ? It may save— 
London! ” 

He stopped, he could speak no more, he swept the alternative 
aside a gesture, and they stood staring at one another. 

There’wasr no act of tenderness between them, no embrace, 
no puting word. The bare thought of personal love was 
swej^ aside by the tremendous necessities of his position. 
Her iSiOe expressed amazement and acceptance. A little 
movement of her hands gave him to his fate. 

He turned towards the men in yellow. ” I am ready,” he said. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE COMING OF THE AEROPLANES 


T WO men in pale blue were lying in the irregular line 
that stretchra along the edge of the captured Roe- 
hampton stage from end to end, grasping tneir carbines 
and peering into the shadows of the stage called Wimbledon 
Park. Now and then they spoke to one another. They spoke 
the mutilated English of their class and period. The fire of 
the Ostrogites had dwindled and ceased, and few of the enemy 
had been seen for some time. But the echoes of the fight that 
was going on now far below in the lower galleries of that stage, 
came every now and then between the staccato of shots from 
the popular side. One of these men was describing to the 
other how be had seen a man down below there dodge behind a 
girder, and had aimed at a guess and bit him cleanly as he 
dodg^ too far. '* He’s down there still,” said the marksman. 
” See that little patch. Yes. Between those bars.” 

A few yards TOhind them lay a dead stranger, fiice upward 
to the sky, with the blue canvas of his jacket smouldering 
in a circle about the neat bullet hole on his chest. Close 


beside him a wounded man, with a leg swathed about, sat with 
an expressionless face and watched the progress of that burn¬ 
ing. Behind them, athwart the carrier lay the captured 
monoplane. 

”I can’t see him now** said the second man in a tone of 


provocation. 

The marksman became foul-mouthed and high-voiced in his 
earnest endeavour to make things plain. And suddenly, 
interrupting him, came a noisy shouting &om the substage. 

” What’s going on now ? ” he said, and raised himself on 
one arm to survey the stairheads in the central groove of the 
stage. A number of blue figures were coming up these, and 
swarming across the stage. 

” We don’t want all these fools,” said his friend. ” They 
only crowd up and spoil shots. What are they after ? ” 

&h I—they’re shouting something.” 

The two men listened. The newcomers had crowded 


densely about the machine. Three ward leaders, conspicuous 
by their black mantles and badges, clambered into the body 
and appeared above it. The rank and file flun^ themselves 
upon the vans, gripping hold of the edges, until the entire 
outline of the thmg was manned, in some places three deep. 
One of the marksmen knelt up. ” They’re putting it on the 
carrier—that’s what they’re after.” 

He rose to his feet, his friend rose also. ” What’s the 
good ? ” said his friend. ” We’ve got no aeronauts.” 


til 
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** That’s what they’re doing anyhow.” He looked at his 
rifle, lool^d at the struggling crowd, and suddenly turned to 
the wounded man. ” Mind these, mate,’* he said, handing 
his carbine and cartridge belt; and in a moment he was 
running towards the n^onoplane. For a quarter of an hour 
he was lug^ng, thrusting, shouting and heeding shouts, and 
then the thing was done, and he stood with a multutude of 
others cheering their own achievement. By *hia time he 
knew, what indeed every one in the city knew, that the Master, 
raw learner though he was, intended to fly this machine him¬ 
self, was coming even now to take control of it, would let no 
other man attempt it. 

” He who takes the greatest danger, he who bears the 
heaviest burthen, that man is King,” so the Master was reported 
to have spoken. And even as this man cheered, and while 
the beads of sweat still chased one another from the disorder 
of his hair, he heard the thunder of a neater tumult, and in 
fitful snatches the beat and impulse of ^e revolutionary song. 
He saw through a gap in the people that a thick stream of 
heads still poured up the stairway. ” The Master is coming,” 
shouted voices, ” the Master is coming,” and the crowd about 
him grew denser and denser. He began to thrust himself 
towards the central groove. ” The Master is coming I ” 
” The Sleeper, the Master I ” ” God and the Master ! ” roared 
the voices. 

And suddenly quite close to him were the black uniforms of 
the revolutionary guard, and for the first and last time in his 
life he saw Graham, saw him quite nearly. A tall, dark man 
in a flowing black robe he was, with a white, resolute face and 
eyes fixed steadfastly before him ; a man who for all the little 
things about him had neither ears nor eyes nor thoughts. . . . 

For all his days that man remembered the passing of 
Graham’s bloodless face. In a moment it had ^one and he was 
fighting in the swaying crowd. A lad weepmg with terror 
thrust arainst him, pressing towards the 8tairwa3rs, yelling 
” Clear lor the start, you fools 1 ” The bell that deared the 
fl3nn|' stage became a loud unmelodious clanging. 

With that clanging in his ears Graham drew near the mono¬ 
plane, marched mto the shadow of its tilting wing. He 
became aware that a number of people about him were offering 
to accompany him, and waved their offers aside. He wanted 
to think how one started the engine. The bell clanged faster 
and faster, and the feet of the retreating people roared faster 
and louder. The man in yellow was assisting him to mount 
through the ribs of the body. He clambered into the aero 
naut’s pla£e, fixing himself very carefully and deliberately. 
What was it ? The man in yellow was pointing to two small 
flying machines driving upward in the southern sl^ No 
douOT they were looking for the coming aeroplanes. That— 
presentiy—^the thing to do now was to start. Things were 
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being shouted at him, questions, ^vamings. They hotheied 
him. He wanted to think about the machine, to recall every 
item of his previous experience. He waved the people from 
him, saw the man in yellow dropping ofi through ue ribs, saw 
the crowd cleft down the line of Ine giaders his gesture. 

For a moment he was motionless, staring at the levers, 
the wheel by which the engine shifted, and all the ddicate 
appliances 01 which he knew so little. His eye caught a q>irit 
level with the bubble towards him, and he remembered some¬ 
thing, spent a dozen seconds in swinging the engine forward 
until the bubble floated in the centre of the tube. He noted 
that the people were not shouting, knew they watched his 
deliberation. A bullet smashed on the bar above his head. 
Who flred ? Was the line clear of people ? He stood up to see 
and sat down again. 

In another second the propeller was spinning and he was 
gliding down the guides. He gripped the wheel and swung J:be 
engine back to lift the stem. Then it was the people shouted. 
He was throbbing with the quiver of the engine, and the 
shouts dwindled swiftly behind, rushed down to silence. The 
wind whistled over the edges of the screen, and the world 
sank away ftom him very swiftly. 

, Throb, throb, throb—Ihrob, throb, throb; up he drove. 
He fancied himself free of all excitement, felt cool and de¬ 
liberate. He lifted the stem still more, opened one valve on 
his left wing, and swept round and up. He looked down with 
a steady head, and up. One of the Ostrogite monoplanes was 
drivmg acn>ss his course, so that he drove obliquely towards 
it and would pass below it at a steep angle. Its little aero¬ 
nauts were peering down at him. What did they mean to do ? 
His mind became active. One, he saw, held a weapon point¬ 
ing, seemed prepared to fire. What did they think he meant 
to do ? Instantly he understood their tactics and his resolu¬ 
tion was taken. His momentary lethargy was past. He 
opened two more valves to his left, swung round, end on to 
this hostile machine, closed bis valves, and shot straight at it, 
stem and wmd-screen shielding him from the shot. They 
tilted a little as if to clear him. He flung up his stem. 

Throb, throb, throb—^pause—throb, throb—>he set his 
teeth, his face into an involuntary grimace, and crash I He 
struck it 1 He struck upward beneam the nearer wing. 

Very slowly the wing of his antagonist seemed to broaden 
as the imTOtus of his blow turned it up. He saw the full 
breadth of it and then it slid downward out of his sight. 

He felt his stem going down, his hands tightened on the 
levers, whirled and rammed the engine back. He felt the 
jerk of a clearance, the nose of the machine jerked npward 
steeply, and for a moment he seemed to be lying on his back. 
Hie madbine was reeling and staggering, it seemed to be 
lUnring on its screw. He made a huge effort, hung with all his 
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weight on the levers, and slowly the engine came forward 
agam. He was driving upward but no longer so steeply. He 
jmsped for a moment ana flung himself at the levers again. 
The wind whistled about him. One further effort and he was 
almost level. He couldt^breathe. He turned his head for the 
first time to see what had become of his antagonists. Turned 
bock to the levers and looked again. For a moment he could 
have believed they were annihilated. And then he saw 
between the two stages to the east was a chasm, and down this 
something, a slender edge, fell swiftly and vanished as a six¬ 
pence falte down a crack. 

At first he did not understand, and then a wild joy possessed 
him. He shouted at the top of his voice, an inarticulate 
shout, and drove higher and higher up the sky. Throb, throb, 
throb, pause, throb, throb, throb. Where was the other ? ” 

he thought. “ They too-** As he looked round the 

empty heavens he had a momentary fear that this second 
machine had risen above him, and then he saw it alighting on 
the Norwood stage. They had meant shooting. To risk 
being rammed headlong two thousand feet in the air was 
beyond their latter-day courage. . . . 

For a little while he circled, then swooped in a steep descent 
towards the westward stage. Throb throb throb, throb throb 
throb. The twilight was creeping on apace, the smoke firom 
the Streatham stage, that had b^n so dense and dark, was 
now a pillar of fire, and all the laced curves of the moving 
ways and the tran^ucent roofe and domes and the chasms 
between the buildings were glowing softly now, lit by the 
tempered radiance of the electric light that the glare of the day 
overpowered. The three efficient stages that the Ostrogitc» 
held—for Wimbledon Park was useless because of the fire 
from Roehampton, and Streatham was a furnace—^were 
glowing with guide lights lor the coming aeroplanes. As he 
swept over the Roehampton stage he saw the dark masses of 
the people thereon. He heard a clap of frantic cheering, 
heard a oullet from the Wimbledon Park stage tweet through 
the air, and went beating up above the Surrey wastes. He felt 
a breath of wind from the south-west, and lifted his westward 
wing as he had learnt to do, and so drove upward heeling into 
the rare swift upper air. Whirr, whirr, whirr. 

Up he drove and im, to that pulsating rhythm, until the 
country beneath was blue and indistinct, and London spre^ 
like a uttle map traced in light, like the mere model of a dty 
near the brim of the horizon. The south-west was a sky <n 
sappb^ ovpr the shadowy rim of the world, and ever as be 
drove upwaM tiie multitude of stars increased. 

And D^old 1 In the southward, low down and glittering 
swifdy nearer, were tvru little patches of nebulous li^ht. And 
then two more, and then a glow of swiftly drivmg shapes 
Presently he could count them. There w ere four and twenty 
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The first fleet of aeroplanes had come I Beyond appeared a 
yet greater glow. 

He swept round in a half circle, staring at this advandng 
fleet. It flew in a wedge-like shape, a triangular flight m 
ngantic phorohorescent shapes sweeping nearer through the 
fower air. He made a swift calculation of their pace, and 
spun the little wheel that brought the engine forward. He 
touched a lever and the throbbing effort of the engine ceased. 
He began to fall, fell swifter and swifter. He aimed at the 
apex of the wedge. He dropped like a stone through the 
whistling air. It seemed scarce a second from that soaring 
moment before he struck the foremost aeroplane. 

No men of all that black multitude saw the coming of his 
fate, no man among them dreamt of the hawk that struck 
downward upon him out of the sky. Those who were not 
limp in the agonies of air-sickness, were craning their black 
necKs and staring to see the filmy city that was rising oat of 
the haze, the rich and splendid city to which Massa Boss ’* 
had brought their obedient muscles. Bright teeth gleamed 
and the glossy faces shone. They had heard of Paris. They 
knew they were to have lordly times among the poor white 
trash. 

Suddenly Graham hit them. 

He had aimed at the body of the aeroplane, but at the 
very last instant a better idea had flashed into his mind. 
He twisted about and struck near the edge of the starboard 
wing with all his accumulated weight. He was jerked back 
as he struck. His prow went gliding across its smooth expanse 
towrards the rim. He felt the forward rush of the huge mbrie 
siveeping him and his monoplane along writh it. and for an 
instant that seemed an age he could not tell what was happen¬ 
ing. He heard a thousand throats yelling, and perceived 
that his machine was balanced on the edge of the gigantic 
float, and driving down, down ; glanced over his shoulder 
and saw the backbone of the aeroplane and the opposite float 
swaying up. He had a vision through the ribs of sliding 
chairs, staring faces, and hands clutching at the tilting guide 
bars. The fenestrations in the further float flashed open as. 
the aeronaut tried to right her. Beyond, he saw a second 
aeroplane leaping steeply to escape tiie whirl of its heeling 
fellow. The oroad area of swaying wings seemed to 
upward. He felt he had dropped clear, that the monstroua 
fabric, clean overturned, bung like a sloping wall abov«i\faii& 

He did not clearly understwd that he had struck the side 
float of the aeroplane and slippy off, but he perceiw^ te|t 
he was flying free on the down glide and rapidly neari^okrte. 
What had he done ? His heart throbbed like a noisywgiM 
in his throat and for a perilous instant he could not move hb 
levers because of the paralysis of his hands. He wrenched 
the levers to throw his engine back, fought for two seconds 
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a^nst the weight of it, felt himself righting, driving 
horizontally, set the engine beating again. 

He lookra upward and saw two aeroplanes glide shouting 
far overhead, looted l^k, and saw the main body of the fleet 
opening out and rushing upward and outward ; saw ti&e one 
he had struck fall edgewise on and strike like a gigantic knife> 
blade along the wind-wheels below it. 

He put down his stem and looked again. He drove up 
heedless of his direction as he watched. He saw the wind^ 
vanes give, saw the huge fabric strike the earth, saw its down¬ 
ward vans crumple with the weight of its descent, and then 
the whole mass turned over and smashed, upside down, upon 
the sloping wheels. Then from the heaving wreckage a “^n 
tongue of white fire licked up towards the zenith. He was 
aware of a huge mass flying through the air towards him, and 
turned upward just in time to escape the charge—if it was a 
charge—of a second aeroplane. It whirled by below, sucked 
him down a fathom, and nearly turned him over in the gust 
of its close passage. 

He became aware of three others rushing towards him, 
aware of the urgent necessity of beating above them. Aero¬ 
planes were all about him, circling wdldl}’ to avoid him, as it 
seemed. They drove past him, above, below, eastward and 
westward. Far away to the westward was the sound of a 
collision, and two f^ing flares. Far away to the southward 
a second squadron was coming. Steadily he beat upward. 
Presently all the aeroplanes were below him, but he doubted 
the height he had of them, and did not swoop again immedi¬ 
ately. And then he came down upon a second victim and 
all its load of soldiers saw him commg. Ihe big machine 
heeled and sw'ayed as the fear-maddened men scrambled to 
the stem for their weapons. A score of bullets sang through 
the air, and there flaslied a star in the thick glass wind-screen 
that protected him. The aeroplane slowed and dropped to 
foil h» stroke, and dropped too low. Just m time he saw the 
wind-wheels of Bromley hill rushing up towards him, and 
spun about and up as the aeroplane he had chased crashed 
among them. All its voices wove into a felt of yelling. The 
great fabric seemed to be standing on end for a second among 
the heeling and splintering \’ans, and then it flew to pieces. 
Huge splinters came flying through the air, its en^es burst 
like shells. A hot rush of flame shot overhead into the 
darkling sky. 

Two i ** cried, with a bomb from overhead bursting 
as it fell, and forthwith he was beating up again. A glorious 
exhilaration possessed him now, a giant activity. His 
troubles about humanity, about his inadequacy, were ^ne for 
ever. * Ife was a man in battle rejoicing in his power. Aero¬ 
planes seemed radiating from him in every direction, intent 
only upon avoiding him, the yelling of their packed pamngers 
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came in short gusts as they swept by. He chose his 
quarry, struck ratily and did not turn it on edge. It escaped 
him, to smash against the tall cliff of London wall. Fl)wg 
from that impact he skinuned the darkling ground so nearly 
<he could see a frightened rabbib bolting up a slope. Fie 
jerked up steeply, and found himself ^ving over south 
London with the air about him vacant. To the right of him 
a wild riot of signal rockets from Ihe Ostrogites banged 
tumultuously in the sky. To the south the wreckage of half 
a dozen air ships flamed, and east and west and north they 
fled before him. They drove away to the east and north, 
and went about in the south, for they could not pause in the 
air. In their present confusion any attempt at evolution 
would have meant disastrous collisions. 

He passed two hundred feet or so above the Roehamptou 
stage. It was black with people and noisy with tiieir fr^tic 
shouting. But why was the Wimbledon Park stagey black 
and cheering, loo ? The smoke and flame of Streatham now 
hid the three further stages. He curved about and rose to 
see them and the norlhem quarters. First came the square 
masses of Shooter’s Hill into sight, from behind the smoke, 
lit and orderly with the aeroplane that had landed and its 
disembarking negroes. Then came Blackheath, and then 
under the comer of the reek the Norwood stage. On Black- 
heath no aeroplane had landed. Norwood was covered by a 
swarm of little figures mnning to and fro in a passionate 
confusion. Why ? Abraptly he understood. The stubborn 
defence of the flying stages was over, the people were pouring 
into the under-ways ox these last strongholds of Ostrog’a 
usurpation. And then, from far away on the northern 
border of the city, full of glorious import to him, came a 
sound, a signal, a note of triumph, the leaden thud of a gun. 
His lips fell apart, his face was emturbed with emotion. 

He drew an immense breath. They win,” he shouted to 
the empty air ; ” the people win I ” The sound of a second 
gun came like an answer. And then he saw the monoplane 
on Blackheath was running down its guides to launch. It 
lifted clean and rose. It shot up into the air, driving straight 
southward and away from him. 

In an instant it came to him what this meant. It must 
needs be Ostrog in flight. He shouted and dropped towards 
it. He had the momentum of his elevation and fell slanting 
down the air and very swiftly. The otiier machine rose 
steeply at his approacn. He allowed for its velocity and 
drove straight upon it. 

It suddenly b^me a mere flat edge, and behold ! he was 
past it, and driving headlong down with all the force of his 
futile blow. 

He was furiously angry. He reeled the engine back along 
its shaft and went circung up.' He saw Ostrog's machine 
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beating up a spiral before him. He rose str^ht towards it, 
won above it by virtue of the impetus of his swoop and 
the advantage and weight of a man. He dropped headlong 
•—droj^d and missed again I As he ru^ed past he saw the 
lace of Ostrog's aeronaut «sonfident and cool and in Ostrog’s 
attitude a wincing resolution. Ostrog was looking steadfastiy 
away from him—^to the south. He realised with a gleam of 
wra& how bungling his flight must be. Below he saw the 
C^ydon Hills. He jerked upward and once more he gained 
cm nis enemy. 

He glanced over his .shoulder and his attention was arrested. 
The eastward stage, the one on Shooter’s Hill, appeared to 
lift; a flash changing to a tall grey shape, a cowlra figure of 
smoke and dust, jerked into the air. For a moment this 
cowled figure stood motionless, dropping huge masses of metal 
•from its shoulders, and then it began to uncoil a dense head of 
smoke. The people had blown it up, aeroplane and all I 
As suddenly a second flash and grey shape sprang up from tiie 
Norwood stage. And even as he stared at this came a dead 
report; and the air wave of the first explosion struck him. 
He was flung up and sideways. 

For a moment his monoplane fell nearly edgewise with her 
nose down, and seemed to hesitate whether to overset alto¬ 


gether. He stood on his wind-shield, wrenching the wheel 
that swayed up over his head. And then the mock of the 
second explosion took his machine sideways. 

He found himself clinging to one of the ribs of bis machine, 
and the air was blowing past him, and upward. He seemed 
to be hanging quite still in the air, with tne wind blowing up 
past him. But the world below was rotating—^more and 
more rapidly. It occurred to him that he was filing. Then 
be was sure that he was falling. He could not look down. 

He found himself recapitulating with incredible swiftness 
all that had happened since his awakening, the days of doubt, 
days of Empire, and at last the tumultuous discovery of 
'X)strog’s calculated treachery. 

The vision bad a quality of utter unreality. Who was he ? 
Why was he holding so tightly with his hands ? Why could 
he not let go ? In such a fall as this countless dreams have 
ended. But in a moment he would wake. . . . 

iMb tiioughts ran swifter and swifter. He wondered if he 
diould see Helen again. It seemed so unreasonable that he 
•hiNiMI'fiot see her again. 

Although he^could not look at it, he was suddenly aware 
tth. whirling earth below him was very near. 

Cm|Ka shock and a great crackling and popping of bars 
8t^« 
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It seemed so unreasonable that he 
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CHAPTER OXE 


MR. BARNSTAPLE TAKES A HOLIDAY 

§I 

M r. Barnstaple found himself in urgent need of a 
holiday, and he had no one to go with and nowhere to 
go. He was overworked. And he was tired of home. 
He was a man of strong natural affections; he loved his 
family extremely so that he knew it by heart, and when he 
was in these jaded moods it bored him acutely. His three sons, 
who were all growing up, seemed to get leggier and larger 
every day; they sat down in the chairs he was just going to 
sit down in ; they played him off his oSvn pianola ; they filkd 
the house with hoarse, vast laughter at jokes that he couldn't 
demand to be told ; they cut in on the elderly harmless flirtaf- 
tions that had hitherto been one of his chief consolations in this 
vale : they beat him at tennis; they fought playfully on the 
landings, and fell downstairs by two and threes with an 
enormous racket. Their hats were everywhere. They were 
late for breakfast. They went to bed every night in a storm of 
uproar; “ Haw, Haw, Haw— hump ! ” and their mother 

seemed to like it. They all cost money, with a cheerful 
disregard of the fact that everything had gone up except Mi*. 
Barnstaple’s earning power. And ivhcn he Sciid a few plain 
truths about Mr. Lloyd George at meal-times, or made the 
slightest attempt to raise the tone of the table-talk above the 
level of the silliest persiflage, their attention wandered ostenta¬ 
tiously. ... At any rate it seetned ostentatiously. 

He wanted badly to get away from his family to some place 
where he could think of its various members with quiet pride 
and affection, and otherwise not be disturbed by them. . . . 

And also he wanted to get away for a time from Mr. Peeve. 
The very streets were becoming a torment to him, he wanted 
never to see a newspaper or a newspaper placard again. He 
was obsessed by apprehensions of some sort of financial and 
economic smash that would make the Great War seem a mere 
incidental catastrophe. This was because he was sub-editor 
and general factotum of The Liberal, that well-known organ 
of the moie depressing aspects of advancia thought; and the 
unvarying pessimism of Mr. Peeve, his chief, was infecting him 
more and more. Formerly it had been possible to put up a 
sort of resistance to Mr. Peeve by joking furtively about his 
gloom with the other members of the staff, but now there were 
no other members of the staff: they had all been retrenched 
by Mr. Peeve in a mood of financial despondency, Practicalh , 
now. nobody wrote regularly for The Liberal except Mr. Barii* 
stable and Mr. Peeve. So Mr. Peeve had it all his* own way 

m 
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with Mr. Barnstaple. He would sit hunched up in the editorial 
chair, with his hands deep in his trouser pockets, taking a 
gloou^ view of everything, sometimes for two hours together. 
Mr. Barnstaple’s natural tendency was towards a modest 
hopefulness and a beKef in progress, but ]V&. Peeve held very 
strongly that a belief in process was at least six years out of 
date, and that the brightest nope that remained to Liberalism 
was for a good Day of Judgment soon. And having finished 
the copy of what the staff, when there was a staff, u^ to call 
his weekly indigest, Mr. Peeve would depart and leave Mr. 
Barnstaple to get the rest of the paper together for fdie next 
week. . 

Even in ordinary times Mr. Peeve would have been hard 
enough to live with ; but the times were not ordinary, they 
were full of disagreeable occurrences that made his mel^choly 
anticipations all tro plausible. The great coal lockout had 
been going on for a month and seemed to foreshadow the 
commercial ruin of England ; every morning brought intelli¬ 
gence of fresh outrages from Ireland, unforgivable and unfor¬ 
gettable outrages; a prolonged drought threatened the 
harvests of the world ; the League of Nations, of which Mr. 
Barnstaple had hoped enormous things in the great days of 
President Wilson, was a melancholy and self-sat^ed futility; 
everywhere there was conflict, everywhere unreason; seven- 
eighths of the world seemed to be sinking down towards 
chronic disorder and social dissolution. Even without Mr. 
Peeve it would have been difficult enough to have made 
headwi^ against the facts. 

Mr. l^rnstaple was, indeed, ceasing to secrete hope, and 
for such types as he, hope is the essential solvent without 
which there is no digesting life. His hope had always been in 
liberalism and generous liberal effort, but he was beginning to 
think that hberalism would never do anything more for ever 
than sit hunched up with its hands in its pockets grumbling 
and peeving at the activities of baser but more energetic men. 
^Whose scrambling activities would inevitably wreck the world. 

Night and day now, Mr. Barnstaple was wonying about 
the world at large. By night even more than by day, for 
sleep was leaving him.' And he was haunted by a dreadful 
craving to bring out a number of The Liberal of his very own— 
to alter it all after Peeve had gone away, to cut out all the 
d3rspeptic stuff, thW miserable empty girding at this wrong 
and mat, * the gloating on cruel and unhappy things, the 
exaggeration of the simple natural human misdeeds of Mr. 
Lloyd George, the appeals to Lord Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Lord Lmi&downe, the Pope, Queen Anne, or the Emperor 
Fre<terick Barbarossa (it varied from week to week), to arise 
and give voice and form to the young aspirations cn a world 
reborn, and, instead, to fill the number with—Utopia 1 to 
say to the amazed leaders of The Liberal : Here are things 
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that have to be done i Here are the things we are going io 
do f What a Mow it would be ioar Mr. Peeve at his Sunday 
breakfast 1 For once, too astonished to secrete abnonnally, 
he might even digest that meal I 

Bnt this was the most foolish of dl’eaming. There were 
the three young Bamstaples at home and their need for a 
decent start in life to consider. And beautiful as the thing 
was as a dream, Mr. Barnstaple had a very unpleasant con¬ 
viction that he was not really clever enough to poll such a thing 
off. He would make a mess of it somehow. . . . 

One might jump from the frying-pan into the fire. The 
Liberal was a dreary, discouraging, ungenerous paper, but 
anyhow it was not a base and wicked paper. 

Still, if there was to be no such disastrous outbreak it was 
imperative that Mr. Barnstaple should rest from Mr. Peeve 
for a time. Once or twice already he had contradicted him. 
A row might occur anywhen. And the first step towards 
resting from Mr. Peeve was evidently to see a doctor. So Mr. 
Barnstaple went to a doctor. 

“ My nerves are gettmg out of control,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 
" I feel horribly neurasthenic." 

” You are suffering from neurasthenia,” said the doctor. 

” I dread my daily work.” 

” You want a hobday.” 

” You think I need a change ? ” 

” As complete a change as you can manage.” 

” Can you recommend any place where I could go ? ” 

“ Where do you want to go ? ” 

” Nowhere definite. I thought you could recommend-” 

“ Let some place attract you—and go there. Do nothing 
to force your inclinations at toe present time.” 

]V&. Barnstaple paid the doctor the sum of one guinea, and 
armed with these instructions prepared to break the news of his 
illness and his necessary absence to Mr. T'eeve whenever the 
occasion seemed ripe for doing so. * 

§ 2 

For a time this prospective holiday was merely a fresh 
addition to Mr. Barnstaple's already excessive burden of 
worries. To decide to get away was to find oneself face to 
face at once with three apparently insurmountable problems: 
How to get away ? Whither ? And ranee Mr. Barnstaple 
was one of those people who tire very quickly of their own 
company r With whom ? A sharp gleam of furtive scheming 
crept into the candid misery that had recently become 
Barastaple's habitual expression. But then, no one took much 
notice m Mr. Barnstaple’s expressions. 

One thing was very clear m his mind. Vrit a word of this 
hofiday must be breathe 1 at home. If once Mrs. Bamst^Ie 
got wmd of it, he knew exactly what would happen. She 
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would, with an air of competent devotion, take charge of the 
entire business. “ You must have a good holiday," she would 
say. She would select some rather distant and expensive 
resort in Cornwall or Scotland or Brittany, she would buy a 
lot of outfit, she would«have afterthoughts to swell the luggage 
with inconvenient parcels at the last moment, and she would 
bring the boys. • Probably she would arrange for one or two 
groups of acquaintances to come to the same place to " liven 
things up." If they did they were certain to bring the worst 
sides of their natures with them and to develop into the most 
indefatigable of bores. There w'ould be no conversation. 
Tliere would be much unreal laughter. There w'ould be 
endless games. ... No / 

But how is a man to go away for a holiday without his 
wife getting wind of it ? Somehow a bag must be packed and 
smuggled out of the house. . . . 

The most hopeful thing about Mr. Barnstaple’s position 
from Mr. Barnstaple’s point of view was that he owned a 
small automobile of his very owm. It was natural that this 
car should play a large part in his secret plannings. It seemed 
to offer the easiest means of getting aw'ay; it converted the 
possible answer to Whither ? from a fixed and definite place 
into what mathematicians call, I believe, a locus ; and there 
was something so companionable about the little t^ast that it 
did to a slight but quite perceptible extent answer the question. 
With whom ? It was a two-seater. It was known in the 
family as the Foot Bath, Colman's Mustard, and the Yellow 
Peril. As these names suggest, it was a low, open car of a 
clear yellow colour. Mr. l^rnstople used it to come up to the 
office from Sydenham because it did thirty-three miles to the 
gallon and was ever so much cheaper than a season-ticket. It 
stood up in the court under the omce window during the day. 
At Sydenham it lived in a shed of which Mr. Barnstaple carried 
the only key. So far he had managed to prevent the boys 
from either driving it or taking it to pieces. At times Mrs. 
Barnstaple made him drive her about Sydenham for her 
shopping, but she did not really like the little car because it 
exposed her to the elements too much and made her dusty 
and dishevelled. Both by reason of all that it made possible 
and by reason of all that it debarred, the little car was clearly 
indicated as the medium tor the needed holiday. And Mr. 
Barnstaple really liked driving it. He drove very badly, 
but he drove very carefully ; and though it sometimes stoppra 
and refused .io proceed, it did not do, or at any rate it had 
not so far done, as most other things did in Mr. Barnstaple's 
life, which was to go due east when he turned the steering- 
wheel west. So that it gave him an agreeable sense of mastery. 

In the end Mr. Barnstaple made his decisions with great 
rapidity. Opportunity suddenly opened in front of him. 
Thursday was his da> at the printer’s, and he came home on 
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Thursday evening feeling Jiorribly Jaded. The weather kept 
obstinately hot and dry. It made it none the less distressing 
that this drought presaged famine and misery for half the 
world. And London was in full season, smart and grinning: 
if anything it was a sillier year than 1913, the great tanro 
year, which, in the light of sub^uent evente, Mr. Bamst^^e 
had hitherto regarded as the silliest year in the world’s history. 
The Star had the usual batch of bad news along the margin of 
the sporting and fashionable intelligence that got the dis¬ 
played space. Fighting was going on between rae Russians 
and Poles, and also in Ireland, Asia Minor, the India frontier, 
and Eastern Siberia. There had been three new horrible 
murders. The miners were still out, and a big engineering 
strike was threatened. There had b^n only standing-room 
in the down-train and it had started twenty minutes late. 

He found a note from his wife explaining that her cousins at 
Wimbledon had telegraphed that there was an unexpected 
chance of seeing the tennis there with Mademoiselle Lenglen 
and all the rest of the champions, and that she had gone over 
with the boys and would not be back until late. It would do 
their game no end of good, she said, to sec some really lirst- 
class tennis. Also it was the servants' social that night. 
Would he mind being left alone in the house for once ? The 
servants would put him out some cold supper before they 
went. 

Mr. Barnstaple read this note with resignation. While he 
ate his supper he ran his eye over a pamphlet a Chinese friend 
had sent him to show how the Japanese were deliberately 
breaking up what wa^ left of the civilisation and education of 
China. 

It was only as he was sitting and smoking a pipe in his little 
back garden after supper that he realised all that being left 
alone in the house meant for him. 

Then suddenly he became very active. He rang up Mr. 
Peeve, told him of the doctor’s verdict, explained that the 
affairs of The Liberal were just then in a particularly leavable 
state, and got his holiday. Then he went to his bedroom and 
packed up a hasty selection of things to take with him in an 
old Gladstone bag that was not likely to be immediately 
missed, and put this in the dickey of his car. After which he 
spent some time upon a letter which he addressed to his wife 
and put away very carefully in his breast pocket. 

Then he locked up the car-shed and composed himself in 
a deck-chair in the garden with his pipe and a nice thoughtful 
book on the Bankruptcy of Europe, so as to look and as 
innocent as possible before his family came home. 

When his wife returned he told her casually that he believed 
he was suffering from neurasthenia, and that he had arrang^ 
to run up to London on the morrow and consult a doctor in 
the matter. 
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Mrs. Barnstaple wanted to choose him a doctor, but he 
got out ci that % saying that he had to consider Peeve m the 
matter and that Peeve was veiy strongty set on the man he 
had already m fact consulted. And when Mrs. Barnstaple 
said that she believed they all wanted a good hohday, he just 
grunted m a non-committal manner. 

In this way Mr. Barnstaple was able to get right away from 
his house with all the necessary luggage for some weeks’ 
absence, without arousmg any msurmountable opposition. 
Me started next mommg Londonward. The trafiic on the 
way was gay and plentiful, but by no means troublesome, and 
the Yellow Fenl was nmnmg so sweetly that she might almost 
have been named the Golden Hope. In Camberwell he turned 
into the Camberwell New Hoad and made his way to the post- 
office at the top of VauxhaU Bridge Koad. There he drew up. 
He was scared but elated by what he was doing. He went 
into the post-office and sent his wife a telegram. Dr. 
I^gan,” he wrote, s^s sohtude and rest urgently needed 
so am going ofi Lake District recuperate have got bag and 
things expecting this letter follows.” 

Then he came outside and fumbled in his pocket and pro¬ 
duced and posted the letter he had written so carefully over¬ 
night. It was deliberately scrawled to suggest neurasthenia 
at an acute phase Dr. Pagan, it explained, had ordered an 
immediate holiday and suggested that Mr. Barnstaple should 
** wander north.” It would be better to cut off all lett^s for a 
few days, or even a week or so. He would not trouble to 
write unless something went wrong. No news would be good 
news. Rest assured ^1 would be well. As soon as he had a 
certain address for letters he would wire it, but only very 
urgent things were to be sent on. 

After this he resumed his seat in his car with such a sense 
of freedom as he had not felt smee his first holidays from his 
first school. He made for the Great North Road, but at the 
traffic jam at Hyde Park Comer he allowed the policeman to 
turn him down towards Knightsbndge, and afterwards at the 
comer where the Bath Ro^ forks away from the Oxford 
Road an obstmctive van put him into the former. But it 
did not matter very much. Any way led to Elsewhere and he 
could work northward later 


§3 

The day was one of those days of gay sunshine that were 
charactenstic^of the great drought of 1921. It was not m the 
least sultry. Indeed there was a freshness about it that 
blended witb Mr. Barnstaple’s mood to convince him that 
there were quite agreeable adventures before him. Hope had 
already returned to him. He knew he was on the way out of 
things, though as yet he had not the shghtest suspicion how 
completely out of thmgs the way was going to take him. It 
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would be quite a little adventure presently to stopat inn and 
get some lunch, and if he felt lonely as he went on he would 
give somebody a lift and talk. It would be quite easy to 
give people lifts because so long as his back was gmerally 
towards Sydenham and TAs office, it did n(rt matter 

at all now in which direction he went. 

A little way out of Slough he was passed by an enormous 
grey touring-car. It made him start and swerve. It came 
up alongside him without a sound, and though according tO' 
his only very slightly inaccurate speedometer, he was doing a 
good twenty-seven miles an hour, it had passed him in a 
moment. Its occupants, he noted, were thrM gentlemen and 
a lady. They were all sittu^ up and looking backward as- 
though they were interested in something that was following 
them. They went by too quickly fm: him to note more than 
that the lady was radiantly lovely in an immediate and indis¬ 
putable way, and that the gentleman nearest to him had a 
peculiarly elfin yet elderly face. * 

Before he could recover from the Sclat of this passage a car 
with the voice of a prehistoric saurian warned him that he was 
again being overtaken. This was how Mr. Barnstaple liked 
being pass^. By negotiation. He slowed down, at^doned 
any claim to the crown of the road and made encouraging 
gestures with his hand. A large smooth swift limousine avwed 
itself of his permission to use the thirty-odd feet m: so of road 
to the right of him. It was carrying a fair load of luggage, 
but except for a young gentleman with an eye-glass who was 
sitting b^ide the driver, he saw nothing of its passengers. It 
swept round a corner ahead in the wake of the touring-car. 

Now even a mechanical foot-bath does not like being passed 
in this lordly fashion on a bright morning on the open road. 
Ml. Barnstaple’s accelerator went down and he came round 
that corner a good ten miles per hour faster than his usual 
cautious practice. He found the road quite clear ahead of 
him. 

Indeed he found the road much too clear ahead of him. It 
stretched straight in front of him for perhaps a third of a 
mile. On the left were a low, well-trimmed hedge, scattered 
trees, level fields, some small cottages lying back, remote 
poplars, and a distant view of Windsor Castle. On the right 
were level fields, a small inn, and a background of low, wooded 
hills. A conspicuous feature in this tranquil landscape was 
the board advertisement of a riverside hotel at Maidenhead. 
Before him was a sort of heat flicker in .the air and two or 
three little dust whirls spinning along the road. And there 
was not a sign of the grey tourmg-car and not a sign of the 
limousine. 

It took Mr. Barnstaple the better part of two seconds to 
realise the full astonishment of this fiu:t. Neither to right or 
left was there any possible side road down which either car 
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could have vanished. And if they had already got round the 
farther bend, then they must be travelling at the rate of two 
or three hundred miles per hour 1 

It was Mr. Barnstaple’s excellent custom vrhenever he was 
in doubt to slow down. * He slowed down now. He went on 
at a pace of perhaps fifteen miles an hour, staring open- 
mouthed about the empty landscape for some clue to this 
mysterious disappearance. Curiously enough he had no feel- 
ingthat he himself was in any sort of danger. 

^en his car seemed to strike something and skidded. It 
skidded round so violently that for a moment or so Mr. Barn¬ 
staple lost his head. He could not remember what ought to 
be done vvhen a car skids. He recalled something vaguely 
about steering in the direction in which the car is skidding, 
but he could not make out in the excitement of the moment 
in what direction the ear was skidding. 

Afterwards he remembered that at this point he heard a 
sound. It was exactly the same sound, coming as the clima.x 
of an accumulating pressure, sharp like the snapping of a lute 
string, which one hears at the end—or beginning—of insensi¬ 
bility under anaesthetics. 

He had seemed to twist round towards the hedge on the 
right, but now he found the road ahead of him again. He 
touched his accelerator and then slowed down and stopped. 
He stopped in the profoundest astonishment. 

This was an entirely different road from the one he had 
been upon half a minute before. The hedges had changed, 
the trees had altered, Windsor Castle had vanished, and—a 
small compensation—the big limousine was in sight again. It 
was standing by the roadside about two hundred yards away. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE WONDERFUL^ROAD 

§I 

F or a time Mr. Barnstaple’s attention was very un¬ 
equally divided between the limousine, whose passen^^ers 
were now descending, and the scene^ aTOut him. 
This latter was indeed so strange and beautiful that it was 
only as people who must be sharing his admiration and amaze¬ 
ment and who therefore might conceivably help to elucidate 
and relieve his growing and quite overwhelming perplexity, 
that the little group ahead presently arose to any importance 
in his consciousness. 

The road itself, instead of being the packed together pebbles 
and dirt smeared with tar with a surface of grit. dust, and 
animal excrement, of a normal English high road, was ap¬ 
parently made of glass, clear in places as still water and m 
places milky or opalescent, shot with streaks of soft colour 
or glittering richly with clouds of embedded golden flakes. 
It was perhaps twelve or fifteen yards wide. On either side 
was a Imnd of greensward, of a finer grass than Mr. Barnstaple 
had ever seen before—and he was an expert and observant 
mower of lawns—and beyond this a wide border of flowers. 
Where Mr. Barnstaple sat a^ape in his car and perhaps for 
thirty yards in either direction this border was a mass of 
some unfamiliar blossom of forget-me-not blue. Then the 
colour was broken by an increasing number of tall, pure white 
spikes that finally ousted the blue altogether from the bed. 
On the opposite side of the way these same spikes were 
mingled with masses of plants bearing seed-pods equally 
strange to Mr. Barnstaple, which varied through a series of 
blues and mauves and purples to an intense crimson. Beyond 
this gloriously coloured foam of flowers spread flat meadows 
on which creamy cattle were grazing. Three close at hand, a 
little startled perhaps by Mr. Barnstaple’s sudden apparition, 
chewed the cud and regarded him with benevolently speculative 
eyes. They had long horns and dewlaps like we cattle of 
South Europe and India. From these benign creatures Mr. 
Barnstaple’s eyes went to a long line of flame-shaped trees, to a 
colonnade of white and gold, and to a background of snow-clad 
mountains. A few tall white clouds were sailing across a sky 
of dazzling blue. The air impressed Mr. Barnstaple as being 
astonishingly clear and sweet. 

Except for the cows and the little group of people standing ^ 
by the limousine, Mr. Barnstaple could see no other living' 
creature. The motorists were standing still and staring 
about them. A sound of querulous voices came to him. 
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A sharp crepitation at his back turned Mr. Barnstaple’s 
attention round. By the side of the road in the direction 
from which conceivably he had come were the ruins of what 
appeared to be a very imntly demolished stone house. Be- 
si% it were two larg^e apple-trees freshly twisted and riven, 
as if by some explosion, and out of the centre of it came a 
column of smoke and this sound of things catching fire. And 
the contorted lines of these shattered apple-trees helped Mr. 
Barnstafde to realise that some of the flowers by riie wayside 
near at hand were also bent down to one side as if by the 
passage of a recent violent gust of wind. Yet he had heard 
no explosion nor felt any wind. 

He stared for a time and then turned as if for an explanation 
to the limousine. Three of these people were now coming 
along the road towards him, led by a tall, slender, grey-headed 

g entleman in a felt hat and a long motoring dust-coat. He 
ad a small upturned face with a lime nose that scarce sufficed 
for the springs of his gilt glasses. Mr. Barnstaple restarted 
his engine and drove slowly to meet them. 

As soon as he judged himself within hearing distance he 
stopped and put his head over the side ol the Yellow Peril 
with a question. At the same moment the tall, grey-headed 
gentleman asked practically the same question: 

“ Can you tell me at all, sir, where we are ? ” 

” Five minutes ago,” said Mr. Barnstaple, “ 1 should have 
said we were on the Maidenhead Road. Near Slough.” 

” Exactly * ” said the tall gentleman in earnest, argu¬ 
mentative tones. ” Exactly I And I maintain that there is 
not the slightest reason for supposing that we are not still on 
the Maidenhead Road.” 

The challenge of the dialectician rang in his voice. 

” It doesn’t look like the Maidenhead Road,” said Mr. 
Barnstaple. 

” Agreed < But are we to judge by appearances or ate we 
to judge by the direct continuity of our experience? The 
Maidenhead Road led to this, was in continuity with this, 
and therefore I hold that this is the Maidenhead Road.” 

” Those mountains ? ” considered Mr. Barnstaple. 

” Windsor Castle ought to be there,” said the tall gentle¬ 
man brightly as if he gave a point in a rambit. 

” Was them five mmutes ago,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” Then obviously those mountains are some sort of camou¬ 
flage,” said the tall gentleman triumptumtly, ” and the whole 
of this business is, as they say nowadays, a put-up thing.” 

” It seems to be remarkaUy well put up,” said Mr. Barn- 
stwld. 

Came a pause during which Mr. Barnstaple surveyed the 
tall gentleman’s companions. The tall gentleman he knew 
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perfectly well. He had seen him a score of times at public 
meetiDgs and |mblic dinners. He was Mr. Cecil Burlei^, the 
great conservative leader. He was not only distinguished as a 
politician; he was eminent as a ^mvate, gentleman, a philo¬ 
sopher and a man of universal ilMelligence. Behind him 
stood a short, thick-set, middle-aged young man, unknown to 
Mr. Barnstaple, the natural hostility of whose appearance was 
greatly enhanced by an e^e-glass. The third member of the 
little group was also a familiar form, but for a time Mr. Barn¬ 
staple could not place him. He had a clean-shaven round 
plump face and a well-nourished person, and his costume 
suggested either a high church clergyman or a prosperous 
Roman Catholic priest. 

The young man with the e3^e-glass now spoke in a kind of 
impotent fal^tto. " I came down to Tapluw Court by road 
not a month ago and there was certainly nothing of this sort 
on the way then.” 

” 1 admit there are difficulties,” said Mr. Burlei^ Ikdth 
gusta ” 1 think there are considerable dilhculties. Still, 1 
venture to tbink my main proposition holds.” 

“ You don’t think this is the Maidenhead Road ? ” said the 
gentleman with the eye-glass flatly to Mr. Barnstaple. 

” It seems too perfect for a put-up thing,” said Mr. Barn¬ 
staple with a mild obstinacy. 

” But, my dear sir ! ” protested Mr. Burleigh, ” this road 
is notortous for nursery seedsmen, and sometimes they arrange 
the most astonishing displays. As an advertisement.” 

” Then why don’t we go straight on to Taplow Court 
now ? ” asked the gentleman with the eye-glass. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Buileigh, with the touch of asperity 
natural when one has to insist on a fact already clearly known, 
and obstinately overlooked, ” Rupert insists that we are in 
some other world. And won’t go on. That hi why. He has 
always had too much imagination. He thinks that things 
that don’t exist can exist. And now be imagines himself in 
some sort of scientific romance and out of our world altogether. 
In another dimension. I sometimes think it would liave been 
better for all of us if Rupert had taken to writing romances— 
instead of living them. If you. as his secretary, think that 
you will be able to get him on to Taploiv in time for lunch 
with the Windsor pec^le-” 

Mr. Burleigh indicated by a gesture ideas for which be found 
words inadequate. 

Mr. Bams^ple had already noted a slow-moving, intent, 
sandy-complexioned figure in a grey top hat with a bl^k band 
tliat the caricaturists had made familiar, exploring the flowery 
tangle besMe the limousine. This then must be no less well- 
known a person than Rupert Catskill, the Secretary of State 
for War. For once, Mr. Barnstaple found himself in entire 
agreement with this all too adventurous politician. This was 
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another world. Mr, Barnstaple g|pt out of his car and addressed 
himself to Mr. Burleigh. 1 tmnk we ma^ get a lot of light 
upon just where we are, sir, if we explore this building which is 
burning here close at hand. I thought just now that I saw a 
figure lying on the slop^ close behind it. If we could catch 
one of the hoaxers- 

He left his sentence unfinished because he did not believe 
for a moment that they were being hoaxed. Mr. Burleigh 
had fallen very much in his opinion in the last five minutes. 

All four men turned their faces to the smoking ruin. 

” It’s a very extraordinary thing that there isn’t a soul in 
sight,” remarked the eye-glass gentleman, searching the 
horizon. 

'* Well, I see no harm whatever in finding out what is 
burning,” said Mr. Burleigh and led the way, upholding an 
intelligent anticipatory face, towards the wrecked house 
between the broken trees. 

But before he had gone a dozen paces the attention of the 
little group was recalled to the limousine by a loud scream of 
terror from the ladv who had remained seated therein. 

§ 3 

” Really, this is too much ! ” cried Mr. Burleigh with a note 
of genuine exasperation. ” There must surely be police 
regulations to prevent this kind of thing.” 

” It’s out of some travelling menagerie,” said the gentlemen 
with the eye-glass. ” What ought we to do ^ ” 

” It looks tame,” said Mr. Barnstaple, but without any 
impulse to put his theory to the test. 

” It might easily frighten ^ople very seriously,” said Mr. 
Burleigh. And lifting up a bland voice he shouted : ” Don’t 
be alarmed, Stella! It’s probably quite tame and harmless. 
Don’t irritate it with that sunshade. It might fly at you. 
Stel-/a ! ” 

” It ” was a big and beautifully marked leopard which had 
come very softly out of the flowers and sat down like a great 
cat in the middle of the glass road at the side of the big car. 
It was blinking and moving its head from side to side rhythmi¬ 
cally, with an expression of puzzled interest, as the l^y, in 
accordance with the best traditions of such cases, opened and 
shut her parasol at it as rapidly as she could. The chauffeur 
had taken cover behind the car. Mr. Rupert Catskill stood 
staring, knee-deep in flowers, apparently only made aware of 
the creature’s>existence by the same scream that had attracted 
the attentioi^ of Mr. Burleigh and his companions. 

Mt. Catskill was the first to act, and his act showed his 
mettle. It was at once discreet and bold. ” Stop flopping 
that eunshade, Lady Stella,” he said. ” Let me—I will— 
catch its eye.” 

He made a detour round the car so as to come face to face 
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with the animal. Then for a moment he stood, as it were 
displaying himself, a resolute little figure in a grey irock>coat 
ana a bl^k-banded top hat. He held out a cautious hand, 
not too suddenly for fear of startling creature. “ Poossy ! ** 
he said. 

The leopard, relieved by the cessation of Lady Stella’s 
sunshade, regarded him with interest and curiosi^. He drew 
closer. The leopard extended its muzzle and sniffed. 

“ If it will only let me stroke it,” said Mr. Catskill, and 
came within arm’s length. 

The beast sniffed the extended hand with an expression of 
incredulity. Then with a suddenness that sent Mr. Catskill 
back several paces, it sneezed. It sneezed again much more 
violently, regarded Mr. Catskill reproachfully for a moment, 
and then leapt lightly over the flower-bed and made off in the 
direction of the white and golden colonnade. The grazing 
cattle in the field, Mr. Barnstaple noted, watched its passage 
without the slightest sign of dismay. 

Mr. Catskill remained in a slightly expanded state in the 
middle of the road. “No animal,” he remarked, “ can .stand 
up to the steadfast gaze of the human eye. Not one. It is 
a riddle for your materialist. . . . Shall we join Mr. Cecil, 
Lady Stella ? He seems to have found something to look at 
down there. The man in the little yellow car may know 
where he is. H'm ? ” 

He assisted the lady to get out of the car and the two came 
on after Mr. Barnstaple’s party, which was now again approach¬ 
ing the burning house. The chauffeur, evidently not wishing 
to be left alone with the limousine in this world of incredible 
possibilities, followed as closely as respect permitted. 
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T he iirc in the little house did not seem to be making 
headway. The smoke that came from it was much 
less now than when Mr. Barnstaple had first observed 
it. As they came close they found a quantity of twisted bits 
of bright metal and fragments of broken glass among the 
shatt^d masonry. The suggestion of exploded scientific 
apparatus was very strong. Then almost simultaneously 
the entire party became aware of a body lying on the grassy 
slope behind the ruins. It was the body of a man in the 
prime of life, naked except for a couple of bracelets and a 
necklace and girdle, and blood was ooaing from his mouth and 
nostrils. Wim a kind of awe Mr. Barnstaple knelt down beside 
this prostrate figure and felt its still heart. He had never 
seen so beautiful a face and body before. 

“ Deadp* he whispered. 

Look I ” cried the shrill voice of the man with the eye¬ 
glass. Another I " 

He was pointing to something that w'as hidden from Mr. 
Barnstaple by a piece of 'wall. Mr. Barnstaple had 'to get up 
and climb over a heap of rubble before he could see this second 
find. It was a slender girl, clothed as little as the man. She 
had evidently been flung with enormous violence against the 
wall and killed instantaneously. Her face was quite undis¬ 
torted although her skull had been crushed in from behind; 
her perfect mouth and green-grey eyes were a little open and 
her expression was that of one who is still thinking out some 
difficult but interesting problem. She did not seem in the least 
dead but merely disregardful. One hand still grasped a copper 
implement with a handful of glass. The other lay limp and 
prone. 

For some seconds nobody spoke. It 'was as if they all 
feared to interrupt the current of her thoughts. 

Then Mr, Barnstaple heard the voice of the priestly gentle¬ 
man speaking very softl)’ behind him. “ What a perfect 
form ! ” he sand. 

I admit I was wrong," said Mr. Burleigh with deliberation. 

" I have been 'wrong. . . . These are no earthly people. 
Manifestly. *And ergo, we are not on earth, 1 cannot imagine 
what has happened nor where we are. In the face of sufficient 
evidence I have never hesitated to retract an opinion. This 

world we are in is not our world. It is something-" 

Hh paused. " It is something very wonderful indeed." 

" And the Windsor party," said Mr. Catskill without any 
apparent regret, " must have its lunch without us." 

so6 
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** But then,” said the clerical gentleman, ** what world aro 
we in, and how did we get here ? *' 

” Ah I there" said Mr. Burleigh blandly, “ you go altogether 
beyond my pcwr powers oi guessing^ We are here in some 
world that is singularly like our worlaand singularly unlike it. 
It must be in some way related to our world or we could not 
be here. But how it can be related, is, I confess, a hc^less 
mystery to me. Maybe we are in some other dimenmn of 
space than those we wot of. But my poor head whirls at the 
thought of these dimensions. 1 am— 1 am maxed — maud" 

" Einstein,” injected the gentleman with the eye-glass com¬ 
pactly and with evident self-satisfaction. 

” Exactly! ” said Mr. Burleigh. ” Einstein might make 
it clear to us. Or dear old Haldane might undertake to 
explain it and fog us up with that adipose Hegelianism of his. 
But I am neither Haldane nor Einstein. Here we are in some 
world which is, for all practical purposes, including the purposes 
of our week-end engagements, Nowhere. Or if you prefer 
tlie Greek of it, we are in Utopia. And as I do not see that 
there is any manifest way out of it again, 1 suppose the thing 
we have to do as rational creatures is to make the best of it. 
And watch our opportunities. It is certainly a very lovely 
world. The loveliness is even greater than the wonder. And 
there are human beings here—with minds. I judge from 
all this material lying about, it is a world in which experi¬ 
mental chemistry is pursued—pursued indeed to the bitter 
end — under almost idyllic conditions. Chemistry — and 
nakedness. I feel bound to confess that whether we are to 
regard these two people who have apparently just blown 
themselves up here as Greek gods or as naked savages, seems 
to me to be altogether a question of individual taste. I admit 
a bias for the Greek god—and goddess.” 

” Except that it is a little difi&cult to think of two dead 
immortals,” squeaked the gentleman of the eye-glass in the 
tone of one who scores a point. 

Mr. Burleigh was about to reply, and to judge from his 
ruffled expression his reply would have been of a disciplinary 
nature. But instead he exclaimed sharply and turned round 
to face two newcomers. The whole party had become aware 
of them at the same moment. Two stark Apollos stood over 
the ruin and were regarding our Earthlings witli an astonish¬ 
ment at least as great as that they created. 

One spoke, and Mr. Barnstaple was astonished beyond 
measure to find understandable words reverberating in his 
mind. 

” Red Gods! ” cried the Utopian. “ What things are 
you ? And how did you get into the world ? ” 

(English ! It would have been far less astounding if they 
had spoken Greek. But that they should speak any known 
language was a matter for incredulous amazement.) 
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§2 

Mr. Cecil Burleigh was the least disconcerted of the party. 
“ Now/* he said, we n^y hope to learn something definite— 
face to face with rational and articulate creatures.*’ 

He cleared his throat, grasped the lapels of his long dust- 
coat with two long nervous hands and assumed the duties of 
spokesman. ” We are quite unable, gentlemen, to account 
for our presence here,” he said. '* We are as puzzled as you 
are. We have discovered ourselves suddenly in your world 
instead of our own.” 

" You come from another world ? ” 

“Exactly. A quite different world. In which we ha\e 
all our natural and proper places. We were travelling in that 
world of ours in—^Ah 1—certain vehicles, when suddenly ue 
discovered ourselves here. Intruders, I admit, but, I can 
assure you, innocent and unpremeditated intruders.” 

" You do not know how it is that Arden and Greenlakc ha^ e 
failed in their experiment and how it is that they are dead ^ ” 

“ If Arden and Greenlake are the names of these two 
beautiful young people here, we know nothing about them 
e.xcept that we found them lying as you see them when w'o 
came from the road hither to find out or, in fact, to inquire-” 

He cleared his throat and left his sentence with a floating eiiil. 

The Utopian, if we may for convenience call him that, who 
had first spoken, looked now at his companion and seemed 
to question him mutely. Then he turned to the Earthlings 
again. He spoke and again those clear tones rang, not—so 
it seemed to Mr. Barnstaple—^in his ears but within his head. 

“ It will be well if you and your friends do not trample 
this wreckage. It will be well if you all return to the road. 
Come with me. My brother here will put an end to this 
burning and do what needs to be done to our brother and 
sister. And afterwards this place will be examined by those 
who understand the work that was going on here.” 

“ We must throw ourselves entirely upon your hospitality,” 
said Mr. Burleigh. “ We are entirely at your disposal, “^his 
encounter, let me repeat, was not of our seeking.” 

“ Though we should certainly have sought it if we had 
known of its possibility,” said Mr. CatskiU, addressing the 
world at large and glancing at Mr. Barnstaple as if for con¬ 
firmation. “ We find this world of yours— most attractive.” 

“ At the first encounter,” the gentleman with the eye-gla$-s 
endorsed, “ d most attractive wond.” 

As they returned through the thick-growing flowers to tlx 
road, in the wake of the Utopian and Mr. Burleigh, Mr. Barn¬ 
staple found Lady Stella rustling up beside him. Her words 
in mis setting of pure wonder, filled him with amazement at 
their serene and mvincible ordinariness. “ Haven’t we mc't 
before somewhere—at lunch or something—^Mr.—^Mr. ? ” 
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Was all this no more than a show ? He stared at her 
blankly for a moment before supplying her with : 

Barnstaple.” 

" Barnstaple ? ” 

His mind came into line with hers.* 

” IVe never had that pleasure. Lady Stella. Though, of 
course, I know you—know you very well from your photo¬ 
graphs in the weekly illustrated papers.” 

” Did you hear what it was that Mr. Cecil was saying just 
now ? About this being Utopia ? ” 

” He said we might call it Utopia.” 

“ So like Mr. Cecil. But is it Utopia ?—really Utopia ? 

“ I've always longed so to be in Utopia,” the lady went on 
without waiting for Mr. Barnstaple's reply to her question. 
” What splendid young men these two Utopians appear to 
be 1 They must, I am sure, belong to its aristocracy—^in 
spite of their—informal—costume. Or even because, of 

It ” 

1 • • • 

Mr. Barnstaple had a happy thought. ” I have also 
recognised Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Rupert Catskill, Lady 
Stella, but I should be so glad if you would tell me who the 
young gentleman with the eye-glass is, and the clerical 
gentleman. They are close behind us.” 

Lady Stella imparted her information in a charmingly 
confidential undertone. ” The eye-glass,” she murmured, ” is 
— I am going to spell it—K-R-E-D-D-Y M-U-S-H. Taste. 
Good taste. He is awfully clever at finding out young poets 
and all that sort of literary thing. And he’s Rupert’s secre¬ 
tary. If there is a literary academy, they say, he's certain 
to be in it. He’s dreadfully critical and sarcastic. We were 
going to Taplow for a perfectly intellectual week-end, quite 
like the old times. So soon as the Windsor people had gone 
again, that is. . . . Mr. Gosse was coming and Max Beerbohm 
—and every one like that. But nowadays something always 
happens. Always. . . . The unexpected—almost excessively. 

. . . The clerical collar ”—she glanced back to judge whether 
she was within earshot of the gentleman under discussion— 
” is Father Amerton, who is so dreadfully outspoken about 
the sins of society and all that sort of thing. It’s odd, but out 
of the pulpit he's inclined to be shy and quiet and a little 
awkward with the forks and spoons. Paradoxical, isn't it?” 

” Of course \ ” cned Mr. Barnstaple. ” I remember him 
now. I knew his face but I couldn't place it. Thank you 
so much. Lady Stella.” 

§3 

There was something very reassuring to Mr. Barnstaple in 
the company of these famous and conspicuous people and 
particularly in the presence of Lady Stella. She was indeed 
heartening; she brought so much of the dear old world with 
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her, and she was so manifestly prepared to subjugate this new 
world to its standards at the earliest possible opportunity. 
She fended off much of the wonder and beauty that htm 
threatened to submerge Mr. Barnstaple altogether. Meeting 
her and her companion^ was in itself for a man in his position 
a minor but considerable adventure that helped to bridge 
the gulf of astonishment between the humdrum of his normal 
experiences and this all too bracing Utopian air. It solidified, 
it—if one may use the word in such a connection—it degraded 
the luminous splendour about him towards complete credi¬ 
bility that it should also be seen and commented on by her 
and by Mr. Burleigh, and viewed through the appraising 
monocle of Mr. Fr^dy Mush. It brought it within range 
of the things that get into the newspapers. Mr. Barnstaple 
alone in Utopia might have been so completely overawed as 
to have been mentally overthrown. This easy-mannered, 
broum-skinned divinity who was now exchanging questions 
with Mr. Burleigh was made mentally accessible by that great 
man's intervention. 

Yet it was with something very like a catching of the 
breath that Mr. Barnstaple's attention reverted n^om the 
limousine people to this noble-seeming world mto which he 
and they had fallen. What sort of beings really were these 
men and women of a world where ill-bred weeds, it seemed, 
had ceased to thrust and fight amidst the flowers and where 
leopards void of feline malice looked out with friendly eyes 
upon the passer-by ? 

It was astoundmg that the first two inhabitants they had 
found in this world of subjugated nature should be lying dead, 
victims, it would seem, of some hazardous experiment. It 
was still more astonishing that this other pair who called 
themselves the brothers of the dead man and woman should 
betray so little grief or dismay at the tragedy. There had 
been no emotional scene at all, Mr. Barnstaple realised, no 
consternation or weeping. They were evidently much more 
puzzled and interested than either horrified or distressed. 

The Utopian who had remained in the ruin had carried out 
the body of the girl to lay it beside her companion's, and he 
had now, Mr. !^mstaple saw, returned to a close scrutiny 
of the wreckage of the experiment. 

But now more of these people were coming upon the scene. 
They had aeroplanes in this world, for two small ones, noise¬ 
less and swift in their flight as swallows, had landed in the 
fields near -by. A man had come up along the road on a 
machine l^e a small two-wheeled two-seater with its wheels 
in series, bicycle fashion; lighter and neater it was than any 
earthly automobile and mysteriously able to stand up on its 
two wheels while standing stiU. A burst of laughter from 
down the road called Mr. Barnstaple's attention to a group 
of tliese Utopians who had apparently found something 
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exquisitdy ndiculous in the enrine of the limousine. Most of 
these people were as scantily clothed and as beautifully built 
as the two dead experimentalists, but one or two were wearing 
big hats of straw, and one who seemed to be an older woman 
of thirty or more wore a robe of whim bordered by an intense 
red line. She was speaking now to Mr. Burleigh. 

Although she was a score of yards away, her speech presented 
itself in Mr. Barnstaple’s mind with great distinctness. 

" We do not even know as yet what connection your coming 
into our world may have with the explosion that has lust 
happened here or whether, indeed, it has any connection. 
We want to inquire into both these things. It will be reason¬ 
able, we think, to take you and all the possessions you have 
brought with you to a convenient place for a conference not 
very far from here. We are arranging fcir machines to take 
you thither. There perhaps you will eat. 1 do not know 
when you are accustomed to eat ? ” . 

" Refreshment,” said Mr. Burleigh, rather catching at the 
idea. “ Some refreshment would certainly be acceptable 
before very long. In fact, had we not fallen so sharply out 
of our own world into yours, by this time we should have 
been lunchmg—lunching in the best of company.” 

” Wonder and lunch,” tliought Mr. Barnstaple. Man is a 
creature who must eat by necessity whether he wonder or no. 
Mr. Barnstaple perceived indeed that he was already hungry 
and that the air he was breathing was a keen and appetising air. 

The Utopian seemed sttuck by a novel idea. “ J^o you eat 
several times a day •’ What sort of things do you eat ^ ” 

” Oh I Surely > They’re not vegetarians ! ” cried Mr. Mush 
sharply in a protesting parenthesis, dropping his eye-glass 
from its socket. 

They were all hungry. It showed upon their faces. 

” We are all accustomed to eat several times a day,” said 
Mr. Burleigh. “ Perhaps it would be well if 1 were to give 
you a brief r6sum6 of our dietary. There may be differences. 
We begin, as a rule, with a simple cup of tea and the thinnest 
slice of bread-and-butter brought to the bedside. Then comes 
breakfast.” . . . He proceeded to a masterly summary of 
his gastronomic day, giving clearly and attractively the 
particulars of an English breakfast, eggs to be boiled four and 
a half minutes, neither more nor less, lunch with any light 
wine, tea rather a social rally than a serious meal, dinner in 
some detail, the occasional resort to supper. It was one of 
those clear statements which would have rejoiced the House 
of Commons, light, even gay, and yet with a trace of earnestness. 
The Utopian woman regarded him with deepening interest as 
he proceeded. "Do you all eat in this fashion ? ” she asked. 

hv. Burleigh ran his eye over his party. ” I cannot answer 
for Mr.—Mr.-? ” 

" Barnstaple. . . . Yes, I eat in much the same fashion.” 
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For some reason the Utopian woman smiled at him. She 
had veiy pretty brown eyes, and though he liked her to 
smile he wished that she had not smiled in the way she did. 

** And you sleep ? " she asked. 

** From six to ten hoifrs, according to circumstances/* said 
Mr. Burleigh. 

And you make love ? ’* 

The question perplexed and to a certain extent shocked 
our Ea^lings. What exactly did she mean ? For some 
moments no one framed a reply. Mr. Barnstaple’s mind was 
filled with a hurrying rush of strange possibilities. 

Then Mr. Burleigh, with his fine intelligence and the quick 
evasiveness of a modern leader of men, stepped into the 
breach. '* Not habitually, I can assure you,” he said. ” Not 
habitually.” 

The woman with the red-bordered robe seemed to think 
this over for a swift moment. Then she smiled faintly. 

” We must take you somewhere where we can talk of all 
these things,” she said. ** Manifestly you come from some 
strange other world. Our men ox knowledge must get 
together with you and exchange ideas.” 

S4 

At half-past ten that morning Mr. Barnstaple had been 
motoring along the mam road through Slough, and now at 
half-past one he was soaring through wonderland with his 
own world half forgotten. ” Marvellous,” he repeated. 

” Marvellous. I knew that I should have a good holiday. 
But thiSf this -! ” 

He was extraordinarily happy with the bright, unclouded 
happiness of a perfect dream. Never before had he enjoyed 
the delights of an explorer in new lands, never before had he 
hoped to experience these delights. Only a few weeks before 
he had written an article for The Liberal lamenting the ” End 
of the Age of Exploration,” an article so thoroughly and 
aimlessly depressing that it had pleased Mr. Peeve extremely. 
He recalled that exploit now with but the faintest twinge of 
remorse. 

The Earthling party had been distributed among four 
small aeroplanes, and as Mr. Barnstaple and his companion. 
Father Ametton, rose in the air, he looked back to see the 
automobile and luggage being lifted with astonishing ease 
into two lightly built lorries. Each lorry put out a pair of 
glittering arfhs and lifted up its automobile as a nurse might 
uft up a baby. 

By contemporary earthly standards of safety Mr. Bam- 
stagle's aviator flew very low. There were times when he 
passed between trees .rather than over them, and this, even 
if at first it was a little alarming, permitted a fairly close 
inspection of the landscape. For the earlier part of the 
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journey it was garden pasture with grazing creamy cattle and 
patches of brilliantly coloured vegetation of a nature unknown 
to Mr. Barnstaple. Amidst this cultivation narrow tracks, 
which may have been foot or cycle tracks, threaded their way. 
Here and there ran a road bordered*with flowers and shaded 
by fruit trees. 

There were few houses and no towns or villages at all. The 
houses varied very greatly in size, from little isolated buildings 
which Mr. Barnstaple thought might be elegant summer¬ 
houses or little temples, to clusters of roofs and turrets which 
reminded him of country ch&teaux or suggested extensive 
farming or dairying establishments. Here and there people 
were working in the fields or going to and fro on foot or on 
machines, but the effect of the whole was of an extremely 
underpopulated land. 

It became evident that they were going to cross the range of 
snowy mountains that had so suddenly blotted the distant 
view of Windsor Castle from the landscape. * 

As they approached these mountains, broad stretches of 
golden corn-land replaced the green of the pastures and then 
the cultivation became more diversified. He noted unmistak¬ 
able vineyards on sunny slopes, and the number of workers 
visible and the habitations multiplied. The little squadron of 
aeroplanes flew up a broad valley towards a pass so that Mr. 
Barnstaple was able to scrutinise the mountain scene^. Came 
chestnut woods and at last pines. There were Cyclopean 
turbines athwart the mountain torrents and long, low, many- 
windowed buildings that might serve some industrial purpose. 
A skilfully graded road with exceedingly bold, light and beauti¬ 
ful viaducts mounted towards the pass. There were more 
people, he thought, in the highland country than in the levels 
below, though still far fewer than he would have seen upon any 
comparable countrj'side on earth. 

Ten minutes of craggy desolation with the snowfields of a 
great glacier on one side intervened before he descended into 
the upland valley on the Conference Place where presently he 
alighted. This was a sort of lap in the mountain, terraced by 
masonry so boldly designed that it seemed a part of the 
geological substance of the mountain itself. It faced towards 
a wide artificial lake retained by a stupendous dam from the 
lower reaches of the valley. At intervals along this dam there 
were great stone pillars dimly suggestive of seated figures. He 
glimpsed a wide plain beyond, which reminded him of the 
valley of the Po, and then as he descended the straight line 
of the dam came up to hide this further vision. 

Upon these terraces, and particularly upon the lower onra, 
w’ere groups and clusters of flowerlike buildings, and he dis¬ 
tinguished paths and steps and pools of water as if the whole 
place were a garden. 

The aeroplanes made an easy landing on a turfy expanse. 
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Qoae at hand was a graceful ch&let that ran out from the shores 
to tibc tahe over the watco*, and afbrded mooring to a flotilla of 
garify coloured boats. . . . 

it was Father Amertoa who had drawn Mr. Barnstaple’s 
attention to the absence villages. He now remarked that 
there was no church in sight and' that nowhere had they seen 
any spires or belfries. But Mr. Barnstaple thought that some 
ot the smaller buildings might be temples or shrines. ” Re¬ 
ligion may take different forms here,” he said. 

” And how few babies or little children axe visible t ” Father 
Amerton remarked. ” Nowhere have I seen a mother with 
her child.” 

** On the other side of the mountains there was a place like 
the ]|flaying>field of a big school. There were children there 
and one or two older people dressed in white.” 

” I saw that. But I was thinking of babes. Compare this 
with what one would see in Italy. 

” The most beautiful and desirable young women,” added 
the reverend gentleman ; ” mosi desirable—and not a sign of 
maternity I ” 

Their aviator, a sun-tanned blond with very blue eyes, 
helped them out of his machine, and they stood watching the 
descent of the other members of their party. Mr. Barnstaple 
was astonished to note how rapidly he was becoming familiar¬ 
ised with the colour and harmony of this new world ; the 
strangest things in the whole spectacle now were the figures 
and clothing of his associates. Mr. Rupert Catskill in his 
celebrated grey top hat, Mr. Mush with his preposterous e3re- 
gbhss, the peculiar long slenderness of Mr. Burleigh, and the 
square leather-clad lines of Mr. Burleigh’s chauffeur, struck him 
as bein^ far more incredible than the graceful Utopian forms 
about mm. 

The aviator’s interest and amusement enhanced Mr. Barn¬ 
staple’s perception of his companions’ oddity. And then came 
a wave of profound doubt. 

” I suppose this is really real,” he said to Father Amerton. 

” Really real I What else can it be ? ” 

” I suppose we are not dreaming all this.” 

” Are your dreams and my dreams hkely to coincide ? ” 

•* Yes; but there are quite impossible things—absolutely 


” As, for mstance ? ” 

” how is it that these people are speaking to us in 
—modbm English ? ” 

never othought of that. It is rather incredible. They 
don’t talk in EngUsh to one another.” 

Mr. Bamstapw stared in round-eyed amazement at Father 
Amefton, struck for the flj:st time by a still more incredible 
fact. ” ‘^ey don’t talk in anything to one another,” he said. 
” jbod we haven’t noticed it until moment 1 ” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SHADOIV OP EINSTEIN FALLS ACROSS THE STORY 
BUT PASSES LIGHTLY BY 


E xcept for that one perplexing fact that all these 
Utopians had apparently a complete command of 
idiomatic English, Mr. l^mstaple found his vision of 
this new world developing with a congruity that no dream in 
his experience had ever possessed. It was so coherent, so 
orderly, that less and less was it like a strange vrorld at aU and 
more and more like an arrival in some foreign but very highly 
civilised country. 

Under the direction of the brown-eyed woman in the scarlet* 
edged robe, the Earthlings were established in their quarters 
near the Conference Place in the most hospitable and comfort* 
able fashion conceivable. Five or six youths and girls made it 
their business to initiate the strangers in the details of Utopian 
domesticity. The separate buildings in which they were 
lodged had each an agreeable little dressing-room, and the bed, 
which had sheets of the finest linen and a very light puffy 
coverlet, stood in an open loggia—^too open Lady Stella thought, 
but then as she said, One feels so safe here." The luggage 
appeared and the valLses were identified as if they iveie m 
some hospitable earthly mansion. 

But Lady Stella had to turn two rather too friendly youths 
out of her apartment before she could open her dressing-bag 
and administer refreshment to her complexion. 

A few minutes later some excitement was caused by an out¬ 
break of wild laughter and the sounds of an amiable but 
hysterical struggle that came from Lady Stella’s retreat. Tliat 
girl who had remained with her had displayed a quite feminine 
interest in her equipment and had come upon a particularly 
charming and diaphanous sleeping-suit. For some obscure 
reason tnis secret daintiness amused the young Utopian ex¬ 
tremely, and it was with some difficulty that Lady Stella 
restrained her from putting the garment on and dancing out 
in it for a public displiy. “ Then you put it on,” the girl 
insisted. 

” But you don’t understand,” cried Lady Stella. It's 
almost —sacred ! It’s for nobody to see— ever.'* 

” But why ? ” the Utopian asked, puzzled beyond measure. 
Lady Stella found an answer impossible. 

The light meal that followed was by terrestrial standards an 
entirely satisfactory one. The anxiety of Mr. Freddy Mush 
was completely allayed ; there were cold chicken and bam and 
a very pleasant meat pat^. There were also rather coarse- 

”5 
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grained but most palatable bread, pure butter, an exquisite 
salad, fruit, cheese of the Gruydre type, and a light white wine 
whit^ won from Mr. Burleigh the tribute that '"Moselle never 
did anything better." 

" You find our food ver^ like your own ? " asked the woman 
in the red-trimmed robe. 

" Eckquithit quahty," said JNIr. ^lush with his mouth rather 
full. 

" Food has changed very little in the last three thousand 
years. People had found out all the best things to eat long 
before the last Age of Confusion." 

" It’s too real to be real," Mr. Barnstaple repeated to him¬ 
self. “ Too real to be real." 

He looked at his companions, elated, interested and eating 
with appreciation. 

If it wasn’t for the absurdity of these Utopians speaking 
English with a clearness that tapped like a hammer inside Ins 
head Mr. Barnstaple would have had no doubt whatever of 
its reality. 

No servants waited at the clothless stone table ; the woman 
in the white and scarlet robe and the two aviators shared the 
meal and the guests attended to each other’s requirements. 
Mr. Burleigh s chauffeur was for modestly shrinking to an¬ 
other table until the great statesman reassured him with : 
" Sit down there, Penk. Next to Mr. Mush." Other 
Utopians with friendly but keenly observant eyes upon the 
Earthlings came into the great pillared veranda in which the 
meal had been set, and smiled and stood about or sat doun. 
There were no introductions and few social formalities. 

" All this is most reassuring," Stiid Mr. Burleigh. " Most 
reassuring. I’m bound to say these beat the Chatswortii 
peaches. Is that cream, my dear Rupert, in the little broun 
jar in front of you ? . . . I guessed as much. If you are sure 
you can spare it, Rupert. . . . Thank you." 

§2 

Several of the Utopians made themselves known by name 
to the Earthlings. All their voices sounded singularly alike to 
Mr. Barnstaple and the words were as clear as print. The 
brown-eyed woman’s name was Lychnis. A man with a beard 
who might perhaps, Mr, Barnstaple thought, have been as old 
as forty, was either Urthred, or Adam or Edom, the name for 
all its sharpness of enunciation had been very difficult to 
catch. It wS& as if large print hesttated, Urthred conveyed 
that he was an ethnologist and histonan and that he desired 
to learn all that he possibly could about the ways of our world. 
He Impressed Mr. ^mstaple as having the easy carriage of 
sotae earthly financier or great newspaper proprietor rather 
than the diffidence natural in our own everyday world to a 
merely learned man. Another of their hosts. Serpentine, was 
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also, Mr. Barnstaple learned with surprise—for his bearing too 
was almost masterful—a scientific man. He called himself 
something that Mr. Barnstaple could not catch. First it 
sounded uke ** atomic mechanician/' and then oddly enough 
it sounded like " molecular chemist.*’ And then Mr. Barn¬ 
staple heard Mr. Burleigh say to Mr. Mush, ” He said ‘ physio- 
chemist/ didn’t he ? ” 

” / thought he just called himself a materialist,” said Mr. 
Mush. 

” 1 thought he said he weighed things,” said Lady Stella. 

” Their intonation is peculiar,” said Mr. Burleigh. ” Some¬ 
times they are almost too loud for comfort and then there is 
a kind of ^p in the sounds.” . . . 

When the meal was at an end the whole party removed to 
another little building that was evidently pmnned for classes 
and discussions. It had a semicircular apse round which 
ran a series of white tablets which evidently functioned at 
times as a lecturer’s blackboard, since there were black knd 
coloured pencils and cloths for erasure lying on a marble 
ledge at a convenient height below the tablets. The lecturer 
could walk from point to point of this semicircle as he talked. 
Lychnis, Urthred, Serpentine and the Earthlings seated 
themselves on a semicircular bench below this lecturer’s track, 
and there was accommodation for about eighty or a hundred 
people upon the seats before them. All these were occupied, 
and beyond stood a number of graceful groups against a 
background of rhododendron-like bushes, be^een which 
Mr. Barnstaple caught glimpses of grassy vistas leading down 
to the shining waters of the lake. 

They were going to talk over this extraordinary irruption 
into their world. Could anything be more reasonable than 
to talk it over ? Could anything be more fantastically 
impossible ? 

” Odd that there arc no swallows,” said Mr. Mush suddenly 
111 Mr. Barnstaple’s ear. “ I wonder why there are no 
swallows." 

Mr. Barnstaple’s attention went to the empty sky. "No 
gnats nor flies perhaps,” he suggested. It was odd that he 
had not missed the swallows before. 

“ Sssh ! ” said Lady Stella. " He’s beginning.” 

§3 

This incredible conference began. It was opened by the 
man named Serpentine, and he stood before his audience and 
seemed to make a speech. His lips moved, his hands assisted 
his statements ; his expression followed his utterance. And 
yet Mr. Barnstaple had the most subtle and indefensible 
doubt whether indeed Serpentine was speaking. There was 
something odd about the whole thing. Sometimes the thing said 
sounded with a peculiar reyonance in his head ; sometimes it 
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was indistinct and elusive like an object se^ through troubled 
vnters; sometimes, though Se^ntine still mo^^ his fine 
hauads and looked towards his hearers, there were gaps of 
absolute 8ilence->-as if for brief inteiirals Mr. Bamstai^ had 

g xxM deaf. . . . Yet it vias a discourse; it held together and it 
eld Mr. Barnstaple's attention. 

Serpentine had the manner of one who is taking great 
pains to be as simple as possible with a rather hitncate 
question. He spoke, as it were, in propositions with a pause 
between each. ** It has long b^n known," he began, " that 
the possible number of dimensions, like the possible number of 
anything else that could be enumerated, was unlimited I " 

Yes, Mr. Barnstaple had got that, but it proved too much 
for Mr. Freddy Mush. 

" Oh, Lord ' " he said. ** Dimensions I " and dropped his 
e3re>glass and became despondently inattentive. 

“ f^jr most practical purposes," Serpentine continued, " the 
particular universe, the particular system of events, in which 
we found ourselves and of which we formed part, could be 
regarded as occurring in a space of three rectilinear dimensions 
and as undergoing translation, which translation was in fact 
duration, through a fourth dimension, t%me. Such a system 
of events was necessarily a gravitational system." 

" Er 1 " said Mr. Burleigh sharply. " Excuse me ! I don’t 
see that.” 

So he, at any rate, was following it too. 

" Any universe that endures must necessarily gravitate," 
Serpentine repeated, as if he were asserting some self-evident 
fact. 

" For the life of me I can’t see that," said Mr. Burleigh 
after a moment’s reflection. 

Serpentine considered him for a moment. " It is so," he 
said, and went on with his discourse. Our minds, he con¬ 
tinued, had been evolved in the form of this pracbcal con¬ 
ception of things, they accepted it as true, and it was only 
by great efforts of sustained analysis that wc were able to 
realise that this universe in which we lived not only extended 
but was, as it were, slightly bent and contorted, into a number 
of other long unsuspected spatial dimensions. It extended 
beyond its three chief spatial dimensions into these others 
just as a thin sheet of paper, which is practically two dimen¬ 
sional, extended not only by virtue of its thickness but also 
of its crinkles and curvature into a third dimension. 

" Am I go&ig deaf i " asked Lady Stella in a stage whisper. 
" I can’t catch a word of all this." 

" Nor I," said Father Amerton. 

Mr. Burleigh made a pacifying gesture towards these 
unfortunates without taking his eyes off Serpentine’s face. 
Mr, Barnstaple knitted his brows, clasped his knees, knotted 
his fingers, held on desperately. 
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He muU be heariDg->of course he was hearing ( 

Secpentiae proceeded to explain tl^t just as it would be 
possible for any number of practically twchdim^isional 
universes to lie side by side, like sheets of paper, in a three- 
dimensional space, so in the many-(bxnensional space about 
which the i)l-^uipped human mind is still slow'ly and pain¬ 
fully acquiring knowledge, it is possible for an innumerable 
quantity of practically &ree-dimensional universes to lie, as 
it were, side by side and to undergo a roughly parallel move¬ 
ment through time. The speculative work ox Lonestone and 
Cephalus had long since given the soundest basis for the 
belief that there actually were a very great number of such 
space-and-time universes, parallel to one another and re¬ 
sembling each other, nearly but not exactly, much as the 
leaves of a book might resemble one another. All of them 
would have duration, all of them would be gravitating 
systems- 

(Mr. Burleigh shook his head to show that still he didn’t 
see it.) 

—^And those lying closest together would most nearly 
resemble each other. How closely they now had an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning. For the daring attempts of those two 
great geniuses, Arden and Greenlake, to use the— {tnattdthle) 
—thrust of the atom to rotate a portion of the Utopian 
material universe in that dimension, the F dimension, into 
which it had long been known to extend for perhsms the 
length of a man's arm, to rotate this fragment of Utopian 
matter, much as a gate is sm ung on its hinges, had manifestly 
been altogether successful. The gate had swung back again 
bringing with it a breath of close air, a storm of dust and, 
to the immense amazement of Utopia, three sets of visitors 
from an unknown world. 


“ Three ? ” whispered Mr. Barnstaple doubtfully. “ Did 
he say three ? ” 

[Serpentine disregarded him.] 

“ Our brother and sister have been killed by some unex¬ 
pected release of force, but their expenment has opened a 
A\ay that now need never be closed again, out of the present 
spatial limitations of Utopia into a whole vast folio of hitherto 
unimagined worlds. Close at hand to us, even as Lonestone 
gue^ra ages ago, nearer to us, as he put it, than the blood 
m our hearts— 

Nearer to us than breathing and closer than hands and 
feet,’* Father Amerton misquoted, waking up suddenly. 
“ But what is he talking about ? I don’t catch it.”) 

” —^we discover another planet, much the same size as 
ours to judge by the scale of its inhabitants, circulating, we 
may certainly assume, round a sun like that in our skies, a 
planet bearing life and being slowly subjugated, even as our 
own is being subjugated, by intelligent life which has evidently 
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evolved under almost exactly parallel conditions to those of 
our own evolution. This sister universe to ours is, so far as 
we may judge by appearances, a little retarded in time in 
relation to our own. Our visitors wear something very like 
the clothing and displ^ physical characteristics resembling 
those of our ancestors during the last Age of Confusion. . . . 

** We are not yet justified in supposmg that their history 
has been strictly parallel to ours. No two particles of matter 
are alike ; no two vibrations. In all the dimensions of being, 
in all the universes of God, there has never been and there 
can never be an exact repetition. That we have come to 
realise is the one impossible thing. Nevertheless, this world 
you ca'.l Earth is manifestly very near and like to this universe 
of ours. . . . 


" We are eager to learn from you Earthlings, to check our 
history, which is still very imperfectly known, by your ex¬ 
periences, to show you what we know, to make out what may 
be possible and desirable in intercourse and help between the 
people of your planet and ours. We, here, are the merest 
beginners in knowledge ; we have learned as yet scarcely 
anything more than the immensity of the things that we 
have yet to learn and do. In a million kindred things our 
two worlds may perhaps teach each other and help each 
other. . . . 


“ Possibly there are streaks of heredity in your planet that 
have failed to develop or that have died out in ours. Possibly 
there are elements or minerals in one world that are rgre or 
wanting in the other. , . . The structure of your atoms (?) 
. . . our worlds may intermarry (?)... to their common 
invigoration. ...” 

He passed into the inaudible just when Mr. Barnstaple 
was most moved and most eager to follow what he was saying. 
Yet a deaf man would have judged he was still speaking. 

11^. Barnstaple met the eye of Mr. Rupert Catskill, as 
distressed and puzzled as his own. Father Amerton’s face 
was buried in his hands. Lady Stella and Mr. Mush were 
whispering softly together ; they had long since given up 
any pretence of listening. 

Such,” said Serpentine, abruptly becoming audible 
again, ” is our first rough interpretation of your appwtion 
in our world and of the possibilities of our interaction. I 
have put our ideas before you as plainly as I can. I would 
suggest that now one of you tell us simply and plainly what 
you concejye to be the truth about your world in relation 
to ours.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE GOVERNANCE AND HISTORY OP UTOPIA 

§I • 


C AME a pause. The Earthlings looked at one another 
and their gaze seemed to converge upon Mr. C^l 
Burleigh. That statesman feigned to to unaware of 
the general expectation. “Rupert," he said. “Won’t 
yoM ? *' 

“ I reserve my comments," said Mr. Catskill. 

“ Father Amerton, you are accustomed to treat of other 
worlds." 

“ Not in your presence. Mr. Cecil. No." 

“ But what am I to tell them ? ” 

“ What you think of it," said Mr. Barnstaple. • 

“ Exactly," said Mr. Catskill. “ Tell them what you think 
of it." 

No one else appeared to be worthy of consideration. Mr. 
Burleigh rose slowly and walked thoughtfully to the centre 
of the semicircle. He grasped his coat lapels and remained 
for some moments with face downcast as if considering what 
he was about to say. “ Mr. Serpentine," he began at last, 
raising a candid countenance and regarding the blue sky 
above the distant lake through his glasses. “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen ’ ’ 

He was going to make a speech .'—as though he was at a 
Primrose League garden party—or Geneva. It was pre¬ 
posterous and yet, what else was there to be done ? 

“ 1 must confess, sir, that although I am by no means a 
novice at public speaking, I find myself on this occasion 
somewhat at a loss. Your admirable discourse, sir, simple, 
direct, lucid, compact, and rising at times to passages of 
unaffected eloquence, has set me a pattern that I would fain 
follow—and before which, in all m^csty, 1 quail. You ask 
me to tell 3 rou as plainly and clearly as possible the outline 
facts as we conceive them about this kindred world out of 
which with so little premeditation we have come to you. So 
far as my poor powers of understanding or discussing such 
recondiie matters go, I do not think 1 can better or indeed 
supplement in any way your marvellous exposition of the 
mauematical aspects of the case. What you have told us 
embodies the latest, finest thoughts of terrestrial science and 
goes, indeed, far beyond our current ideas. On certain 
matters, in, for example, the relationship of time and gravita¬ 
tion, I feel bound to admit that 1 do not go with you, but 
that is rather a failure to understand your position than any 
positive dissent. Upon the broader aspects ot the case there 

■AHILO fi 
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need be no difficulties between us. We axxept your main 
proposition unreservedly ; namely, that we conceive ourselves 
to be living in a parallel universe to yours, on a planet the 
very brother of your own, indeed quite amazingly like yours, 
having regard to all the possible contrasts we might have 
found here. We are attracted by and strongly disposed to 
accept your view that our system is, in all probability, a little 
less seasoned and mellowed by the touch of time than yours, 
short perhaps by some hundreds or some thousands of years 
of your experiences. Assuming this, it is inevitable, sir, that 
a certain humility should mingle in our attitude towards you. 
As your juniors it becomes us not to instruct but to learn. It 
is for 's to ask : What have you done ? To what have you 
reached ? rather than to display to you with an artless 
arrogance all that still remains for us to learn and do. . . 

“ No 1 ” said Mr. Barnstaple to himself but half audibly. 
“ This is a dream. ... If it were any one else. . . .” 

He rubbed his knuckles into his eyes and opened them 
again, and there he was still, sitting next to Mr. Mush in the 
midst of these Olympian divinities. And Mr. Burleigh, that 
polished sceptic, who never believed, who was never astonished, 
was leaning forward on his toes and speaking, speaking, with 
the assurance of a man who has made ten thousand speeches. 
He could not have been more sure of himself and his audience 
in the Guildhall in London. And tliey were understanding 
him I Which was absurd 1 


There was nothing to do but to fall in with this stupendous 
absurdity—and sit and listen. Sometimes Mr. Barnstaple’s 
mind wandered altogether from what Mr. Burleigli was saying. 
Then it returned and hung desperately to his discourse. In 
his halting parliamentary way, his hands trifling with his 
glasses or clinging to the lapels of his coat, Mr. Burleigh was 
giving Utopia a brief account of the world of men, seeking to 
be elementary and lucid and reasonable, telling them of 
states and empires, of wars and the Great War, of economic 
organisation and disorganisation, of revolutions and Bol> 
shevism, of the terrible Russian famine that was beginning, 
of the difficulties of finding honest statesmen and officials and 
of the unhelpfulness of newspapers, of all the dark and troubled 
spectacle of human life. Serpentine had used the term “ the 
Last Age of Confusion," and Mr. Burleigh had seized upon the 
phrase and was making much of it. . . . 

It was a great oratorical impromptu. It must have gone 
on for an hpur, and the Utopians listened with keen, attentive 
faces, now and then nodding their acceptance and recogni* 
tion of this statement or that. " Very like," would come 
tapping into Mr. Barnstaple’s brain. " With us also—^in the 
Age of Confusion." 

At last Mr. Burleigh, with the steady deliberation of an 
old parliamentary band, drew to his end. Compliments. 
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He bowed. He had done. Mr. Mush startled everv one 
by a vigorous hand-clapping in which no one else joinea. 

The tension of Mr. mmstaple's nund had become intoler¬ 
able. He leaped to his feet. 


§ 2 

He stood making those weak propitiatory gestures that 
come so naturally to the inexperienced speal^. " Ladies 
and Gentlemen/* he said. ** Utopians, Mr. Burleigh I I crave 
your pardon for a moment. There is a little matter. Urgent." 

For a brief interval he was speechless. 

Then he found attention and encouragement in the eye of 
Urthred. 

" Something I don’t understand. Something incredible— 
I mean, incompatible. The little rift. Turns ever 3 rthing into 
a fantastic phantasmagoria." • 

The intelligence in Urthred’s eye was very encouraging. 
Mr. Barnstaple abandoned any attempt to address the com¬ 
pany as a whole, and spoke directly to Urthred. 

" You live in Utopia, hundreds of thousands of years in 
advance of us. How is it that you are able to talk con¬ 
temporary English—to use exactly the same langua^ that 
we do ? I ask you, how is that ? It is incredible. It jars. 
It makes a dream of you. And yet you arc not a dream ? It 
makes me feel—almost—insane.*^ 

Urthred smiled pleasantly. " We don't speak English," he 
said*. 

Mr. Barnstaple felt the ground slipping from under his feet. 
" But I hear you speaking English," he said. 

" Nevertheless wc do not speak it," said Urthred. 

He smiled still more broanly. " We don't—for ordinary 
purposes—speak anything." 

Mr. Barnstaple, with his brain resigning its functions, 
maintained liis pose of deferential attention. 

" Ages ago," Urthred continued, *' we certainly used to 
speak languages. We made sounds and wc heard sounds. 
I^ople used to think, and then chose and arranged words and 
uttered them. The hearer heard, noted and retranslated 
the sounds into ideas. Then, in some manner wliich we still 
do not understand perfectly, people began to get the idea 
before it was clothed in words and uttered in sounds. They 
began to hear in their mmds, as soon as the speaker had 
arranged his ideas and before he put them into word symbols 
even in his own mind. They knew what he was going to say 
before he said it. This direct transmission presents became 
common ; it was found out that with a little effort most 
people could get over to each other in this f!a>hiun to some 
extent, and the new mode of communication was developed 
systemutically. 
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**That is what we do now habitually in this world. We 
think directly to each other. We determine to convey the 
thought and it is conveyed at once—-provided the distance is 
not too great. We use sounds in tms world now only for 
poetry and pleasure adll in moments of emotion or to wout 
at a distance, or with animals, not for the transmission of 
ideas from human mind to kindred human mind any more. 
When I think to you, the thought, so jar as it jinds corresponding 
ideas and suitable words in your mind, is reflected m your 
mind. My thought clothes itself in words in your mmd, 
which words you seem to hear—and naturally enough in 
your own language and your habitual phrases. Very prob¬ 
ably the memTCrs of your party are heanng what I am sa 3 dng 
to you, each with his own individual difference of vocabulary 
and phrasing.** 

Mr. Barnstaple had been punctuating this discourse with 
sharp, intelligent nods, coming now and then to the verge of 
mterruption. Now he broke out uith: ‘‘And that is why 
occasionally—as for instance when Mr. Serpentine made his 
wonderful explanation just now—^when you soar into ideas of 
which we haven*t even a shadow in our minds, we just hear 
nothing at all.** 

** Are there such gaps ? ’* asked Urthred. 

'* Many, I fear—^for all of us,** said Mr. Burleigh. 

'* lt*s IdEe being deaf in spots/' said Lady Stella. '* Large 
spots.** 

Fardier Amerton nodded agreement. 

'* And that is why we cannot be clear whether you are 
called Urthred or Adam, and why I have found myself con¬ 
fusing Arden and Greentrees and Forest in my mind.** 

“ I hope that now you are mentally more at your ease ? ** 
said Urthred. 

“ Oh, quite,** said Mr. Barnstaple. “ Quite. And all 
things considered, it is really very convenient for us that 
there should be this method of transmission. For otherwise 
I do not see how we could have avoided weeks of linguistic 
bother, first principles of our respective grammars, logic, 
signifies, and so forth, boring stuff for the most part, before 
we coura have got to anytUng like our present understanding.’* 

** h. very gt^ point indm," said Mr. Burleigh, turning 
round to Mr. Barnstaple in a very friendly way. “ A very 
good point indeed. 1 should never have noted it if you had 
not called my attention to it. It is quite extraordinary; 1 
had not fioted anything of this—this difference. I was 
occu{^H9d,* I am bound to confess^ by my own thoughts. 1 
supposed they were speaking English. Took it for granted." 

• 13 

It seemed to Mr. Barnstaple that this wonderful experience 
was now so complete that there remained nc<thing more to 
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wonder at except its absolute credibility. He sat in this 
beautiful little building looking out upon dreamland flowers 
and the sunlit late amidst this strange mingling of week-end 
English costumes and this more than Olympian nudity that 
had already ceased to startle him, he listened and occasionally 
participated in the long informal conversation that now 
ensued. It was a discussion that brought to light the moft 
amazing and fundamental differences of moral and social 
outlook. Yet everything had now assumed a reality that 
made it altogether natural to suppose that he would presently 
go home to write about it in The Liberal and tell his wife, as 
much as might seem advisable at the time, about the manners 
and costumes of this liitherto undiscovered world. He had 
not even a sense of intervening distances. Sydenham might 
have been just round the comer. 

Presently two pretty young girls made tea at an equipage 
among the rhododcndra and brought it round to people. 
Tea I It was what we should call China tea, very delicate, 
and served in little cups without handles, Chinese fashion, 
but it was real and very refreshing tea. 

The earlier curiosities of the Earthlings turned upon 
methods of government. This was perhaps natural in the 
presence of two such statesmen as Mr. Burleigh and Mr. 
Catskill. 

What form of government do you have ? ” asked Mr. 
Burleigh. " Is it a monarchy or an autocracy or a pure 
democracy ? Do you separate the executive and the legis¬ 
lative ? And is there one central government for all your 
planet, or are there several governing centres ? " 

It was conveyed to Mr. Burleigh and his companions with 
some difficulty that there was no central government in 
Utoma at all. 

“But surely," said Mr. Burleigh, “there is some one or 
something, some council or bureau or what not, somewhere, 
with which the final decision rests in cases of collective action 
for the common welfare. Some ultimate seat and organ of 
sovereignty, it seems to me, there must be." . . . 

No, the Utopians declared, there was no such concentra¬ 
tion of authority in their world. In the past there had been, 
but it had long since diffused back into the general body of 
the community. Decisions in regard to any particular 
matter were made by the people who knew most about that 
matter. 

“ But suppose it is a decision that has to be generally 
observed ? A rule affecting the public health, for example ? 
Who would enforce it ? " 

“ It would not need to be enforced. Why should it } " 

“ But suppose some one refused to obey your regulation ? " 

“ We should inquire why he or she did not conform. There 
might be some exceptional reason." 
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** But failing that ? 

*'We should make an inquiry into his mental and moral 
health." 

" The mind doctor takes the place of the policeman," said 
Mr. Burleigh. • 

" I should prefer the policeman," said Mr. Rupert Catskill. 

" You would, Rupert," said Mr. Burleigh as who should 
say; “ Goi you that time." 

" Then do you mean to say," he continued, addressing the 
Utopians with an expression of great intelligence, *' that your 
affairs are all managed by special bodies or organisations— 
one scarcely knows what to call them—without any co¬ 
ordination of their activities ? " 

" The activities of our world," said Urthred, " are all co¬ 
ordinated to secure the general freedom. We have a number 
of intelligences airected to the general psychology of the race 
and to the interaction of one collective function upon another." 

" Well, isn't that group of intelligences a governing class ? " 
said Mr. Burleigh. 

"Not in the sense that they exercise any arbitrary will," 
said Urthred. "They deal with general relations, that is all. 
But they rank no higher, they have no more precedence on 
that account than a philosopher has over a scientific specialist." 

“ This is a republic indeed 1 ” said Mr. Burleigh. " But 
how it works and how it came about I cannot imagine. Your 
state is probably a highly socialistic one ? " 

" You still live in a world in which nearly everything except 
the air, the high roads, the high seas and the wdderness is 
privately owned ? " 

" Wc do," said Mr. Catskill. " Owned—and competed 
for." 

" We have been through that stage. Wc found at last that 
private property in all but very personal things was an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance to mankind. We got rid of it. An artist 
or a scientific man has complete control of all the material 
he needs, we all own our tools and appliances and have rooms 
and places of our own, but there is no proper^ for trade or 
speculation. All this militant property, this property of 
manoeuvre, has been quite got nd of. But how we got rid 
of it is a long story. It was not done in a few years. The 
exaggeration of private property was an entirely natural and 
necessary stage m the development of human nature. It led 
at last to monstrous results, but it was only through these 
monstroue and catastrophic results that men learned the 
need and nature of the limitations of private property." 

Mr. Burleigh had assumed an attitude which was obviously 
habitual to him. He sat very low in his chair with his long 
l6gs crossed in ftent of him and the thumb and fingers of one 
hand placed with meticulous exactness against those of the 
other. 
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** I must confess,** he said, that I am most interested in 
the peculiar form of Anarchism which seems to prevail here. 
Unless I misunderstand you completely every man attends 
to his own business as the servant of state. I take it you 
have—^you must correct me if I am wrong—a great number 
of people concerned in the production and distribution and 
preparation of food ; they inquire, I assume, into the needs 
of the world, they satisfy them and they are a law unto them¬ 
selves in their way of doing it. They conduct researches, 
they make experiments. Nobody compels, obliges, restrains 
or prevents them. (“ People talk to them about it," said 
Urthred with a faint smile.) And again others produce and 
manufacture and study metals for all mankind and are also 
a law unto themselves. Others again see to the habitability 
of your world, plan and arrange thc.se delightful habitations, 
say who shall use them and how they shall be used. Others 
pursue pure science. Others experiment with sensory and 
imaginative possibilities and are artists. Others again teach.’* 

“ They are very important," said Lychnis. 

" And they all do it in harmony —and due proportion. 
Without either a central legislature or executive. I will 
admit that all this seems admirable—but impossible. Nothing 
of the sort has ever been even suggested yet in the world 
from which we come.” 

“ Something of the sort was suggesteti long ago by the 
Guild Socialists," said Mr. Barnstaple. 

“ Dear me 1 ” said Mr. liurleigh. “ I know very little 
about the Guild Socialists. Who were they ? Tell me.’* 

Mr. Barnstaple tacitly declined that task. " The idea is 
quite familiar to our younger people," he said. " Laski calls 
it the pluralistic state, as distinguished from the monistic 
state in which sovereignty is concentrated. Even the Chinese 
have it. A Pekin profc.ssor, Mr. S. C. Chang, has written a 
pamphlet on what he calls ’ Professionalism.’ I read it only 
a few weeks ago. He sf'nt it to the office of TAe Liberal. He 
points out how undesirable it is and how unnecessary for China 
to pass through a phase of democratic politics on the western 
model. He wants China to go right straight on to a collateral 
independence of functional classes, mandarins, industrials, 
agricultural workers and so forth, much as we seem to find 
it here. Though that of course involves an educational 
revolution. Decidedly the germ of what you call Anarchism 
here is also in the air we come from." 

" Dear me 1 " said Mr. Burleigh, looking more intelligent 
and appreciative than ever. " And is that so ? I ha<l no 
idea-1 ** 


§4 

The conversation continued desultory in form and yet the 
exchange of ideas was rapid and effective. Quite soon,- as it 
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seemed to Mr. Barnstaple, an outline of the history of Utopia 
from the Last Age of Confusion onward shaped itself in ^ 
mind. 

The more he learned of that Last Age of Confusion the 
more it seemed to resemble the present time on earth. In 
those days the Utopians had worn abundant clothing and 
lived in towns quite after the earthly fashion. A fortunate 
conspiracy of accidents rather than any set design had opened 
for them some centuries of opportunity and expansion. 
Climatic phases and political chances had smiled upon the 
race after a long period of recurrent shortage, pestilence and 
destructive warfare. For the first time the Utopians had 
been able to explore the whole planet on which they lived, 
and these explorations had brought great virgin areas under 
the axe, the spade and the plough. There had been an 
enormous increase in real wealth and in leisure and liberty. 
Many thousands of people were lifted out of the normal 
squalor of human life to positions in which they could, if they 
chose, think and act with unprecedented freedom. A few, 
a sufficient few, did. A vigorous development of scientific 
inquiry began and, trailing after it a multitude of ingenious 
inventions, produced a great enlargement of practical human 
power. 

There had been previous outbreaks of the scientific in< 
telligence in Utopia, but none before had ever occurred in 
such favourable circumstances or lasted long enough to come 
to abundant practical fruition. Now in a couple of brief 
centuries the Utopians, who had hitherto crawled about their 
planet like sluggish ants or travelled parasitically on larger and 
swifter animals, found themselves able to fly rapidty or speak 
instantaneously to any other point on the planet. They found 
themselves, tro, in possession of mechanical power on a 
scale beyond all previous experience, and not simply of 
mechanical power; physiological and then psychological 
science followed in the wake of physics and chemistry, and 
extraordinary possibilities of conteol over his own body and 
over his social life dawned upon the Utopian. But these 
things came, when at last they did come, so rapidly and con¬ 
fusingly that it was only a small minority of people who 
realised the possibilities, as distinguished from the concrete 
achievements, of this tremendous expansion of knowledge. 
The rest took the novel inventions as they came, haphazard, 
with as little adjustment as possible of their thoughts and 
w^s of liwng to thQ new necessities these novelties implied. 

The first response of the general population of Utopia to 
the prospect of power, leisure and freedom thus opened out 
to, it was proliferation. It behaved just as senselessly and 
mechanically as any other animal or vegetable species would 
have done. It bred until it had completely swamped the 
ampler opportunity that had opened before it. It spent the 
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groat gifts of science as rapidly as it got them in a mere 
insensate multiplication of the common life. At one time 
in the Last Age of Confusion the population of Utopia bad 
mounted to over two thousand million, . . . 

*' But what is it now ? ** asked Mr.*Burleigh. 

About two hundred and fifty million, the Utopians told 
him. That had been the maximum population mat could 
live a fully developed life upon the surf^ of Utopia. But 
now with increasing resources the population was being 
increased. 

A gasp of horror came from Father Amerton. He had 
been dreading this realisation for some time. It struck at 
his moral foundations. And you dare to regulate increase ! 
You control it I Your women consent to bear children as 
they are needed—or refrain ! ” 

“ Of course,” said Urthred. “ Why not ? ” 

“ I feared as much,” said Father Amerton, and leaning 
forward he covered his face with his hands, murmuring, “1 
felt this in the atmosphere ! The human stud farm 1 Re¬ 
fusing to create souls ! The wickedness of it I Oh, my God ! ” 
Mr. Burleigh regarded the emotion of the reverend gentle¬ 
man through his glasses with a slightly shocked expression. 
He detested catchwords. But Father Amerton stood for 
very valuable conservative elements in'the community. Mr. 
Burleigh turned to the Utopian again. “ That is extremely 
interesting,” he said. " Even at present our earth contrives 
to carry a population of at least five times that total.” 

“ But twenty millions or so will starve this winter, you 
told us a little while ago—in a place called Russia. And 
only a very small proportion of the rest are leading what 
even you would call full and spacious lives ? ” 

“ Nevertheless the contrast is very striking,” said Mr. Burleigh. 
“ It is terrible ! ” said Father Amerton. 

The overcrowding of the planet in the Last Age of Con¬ 
fusion was, these Utopians insisted, the fundamentel evil out 
of which all the others that afilicted the race arose. An 
overwhelming flood of newaimers poured into the world and 
swamped every effort the intelligent minority could make to 
educate a sufficient proportion of them to meet the demands 
of the new and still rapidly chcanging conditions of life. And 
the intelligent minority was not itself in any position to 
control the racial destiny. These great masses of population 
that had blundered into existence, swayed by damaged and 
decaying traditions and amenable to the crudest ^ug^stions, 
were the natural prey and support of every adventurer with 
a mind blatant enough and a conception of success coarse 
enough to appeal to them. The economic system, clumsily 
and convulsively reconstructed to meet the new conditions 
of mechanical production and distribution, became more and 
more a cruel and impudent exploitation of the multitudin- 
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ous congestion of the common man by tiie predatory and 
acquisitive few. That all too common common man was 
hustled through misery and subjection from his cradle to his 
grave ; he was cajoled and lied to, he was bought, sold, and 
dominated by an impu&ent minority, bolder and no doubt 
more energetic, but in all other respects no more intelligent 
than himself. It was difficult, Urthred said, for a Utopian 
nowadays to convey the monstrous stupidity, wastefulness 
and vulgarity to which these rich and powerful men of the 
Last Age of Confusion attained 

(“ We will not trouble you,” said Mr. Burleigh. ” Un¬ 
happily—we know. . . . We know. Only too well do we 
know.”) 

Upon this festering, excessive mass of population disasters 
descended at last like wasps upon a heap of rotting fruit. 
It was its natural, inevitable destiny. A war that affected 
nearly the whole planet dislocated its flimsy fmancial system 
and most of its economic machinery beyond any possibility 
of repair. Civil wars and clumsily conceived attempts at 
social revolution continued the disorganisation. A series of 
years of bad weather accentuated the general shortage. The 
exploiting adventurers, too stupid to realise what had 
happened, continued to cheat and hoodwink the commonalty 
and burke any rally of honest men, as wasps will continue to 
eat even after their Ixidies have been cut away. The effort 
to make passed out of Utopian life, triumphantly superseded 
by the effort to get. Production dwindled down towards 
the vanishing-point. Accumulated wealth vanish(‘d. An 
overwhelming system of debt, a swarm of creditors, morally 
incapable of helpful renunciation, crushed out all fresh 
initiative. 

The long diastole in Utopian affairs that had begun with 
the great discoveries, passed into a phase of rapid systole. 
What plenty and pleasure was still possible in the world was 
fllched all the more greedily by the adventurers of finance and 
speculative business. Organised science had long since been 
commercialised, and was ” applied ” now chiefly to a hunt 
for profitable patents and the forestalling of necessary supplies. 
The neglected lamp of pure science waned, flickered and 
seemed likely to go out again altogether, leaving Utopia in 
the beginning of a new series of Dark Ages like &ose before 
the age of discovery began. . . . 

” It is really very like a gloonw diagnosis of our own out¬ 
look,” said Mr. Burleigh. ” Extraordinarily like. How 
Dean Inge would have enjoyed all this 1 ” 

” To an infidel of his stamp, no doubt, it would seem most 
enjoyable,” said Father Amerton a little incoherently. 

^ese comments annoyed Mr. Barnstaple, who was urgent 
to hear more, 

” And then,” he said to Urthred, ” what happened ? ” 
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What happened, Mr. Barnstaple gathered, was a deliberate 
change in Utopian thought. A ^wing number of people 
were coming to understand that^midst the powerful and 
easily released forces that science and organisation had 
brought within reach of man, tlie old conception of social life 
in the state, as a limited and legalised struggle of men and 
women to get the better of one another, was becoming too 
dangerous to endure, just as the increased dreadfulness of 
modem weapons was making the separate sovereignty of 
nations too dangerous to endure. There had to be new ideas 
and new conventions of human association if history was 
not to end in disaster and collapse 

All societies were based on the limitation by laws and 
taboos and treaties of the primordial fierce combativeness of 
the ancestral man-ape ; that ancient spirit of self-aS!iertion 
had now to undergo new restrictions commensurate with the 
new powers and dangers of the race. The idea of compietition 
to possc.ss, as the ruling idea of intercourse, was, like some 
ill-controlled furnace, threatening to consume the machine 
it had formerly driven. The idea of creative service had to 
replace it. To that idea the human mind and will had to be 
turned if social life was to be saved. Propositions that had 
seemed, in former ages, to lie inspired and exalted idealism 
began now to be recognised not simply as sober psychological 
truth but as practical and urgently necessary truth. In 
explaining this Urthred expressed himself in a manner that 
recalled to Mr. Barnstaple's mind certain very familiar 
phrases ; he seemed to be saying that whosoever would save 
his life should lose it, and that whosoever would give his life 
should thereby gain the whole world. 

Fatlicr Amerton’s thoughts, it .seemed, were also responding 
in the same manner. For he suddenly interrupted with : 
“ But what you are saying is a quotation ! ’* 

Urthred admitted that he had a quotation in mind, a passage 
from the teachings of a man of great poetic power vmo 
lived long ago in the days of spoken words. 

He would have proceeded, but Father Amerton was too 
excited to let him do so. " But who was this teacher ? ” he 
asked. “ Where did he live ? How was he bom ? How did 
he die ? " 

A picture was flashed upon Mr. Bamstapb’s consciousness- 
of a solitary-looking, pale-faced figure, beaten and bleeding,, 
surrounded by armoured guards, in the midst of a thrusting, 
jostling, sun-bit crowd which filled a narrow, high-walled 
street. Behind, some huge, ugly implement was borne along,, 
dipping and swaying with the swaying of the multitude. , . . 

^^Did he die upon the Cross in this world also ? " cried. 
Father Amerton. “ Did he die upon the Cross ? " . 
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This prophet in Utopia they learned had died very painfully, 
but not upon the Cross. He had been tortured in some way, 
but neither the Utopians nor these particular Earthlings hsm 
sufficient knowledge of the technicalities of torture to get 
any idea over about thal^ and then imparently he had b^n 
fastened upon a slowly turning wheel and exposed until he 
died. It was the abominable punishment of a cruel and 
conquering race, and it had been inflicted upon liim because 
his doctrine of universal service had alarmed the rich and 
dominant who did not serve. Mr. Barnstaple had a momen¬ 
tary vision of a twisted figure upon that wheel of torture in 
the blazing sun. And, marvellous triumph over death I out 
of a world that could do such a deed had come this great 
peace and universal beauty about him I 

But Father Amerton was pressing his questions. " But 
did you not realise who he was ? Did not this world 
suspect ? *' 

A great many people thought that this man was a God. 
But he had been accustomed to call himself merely a son of 
God or a son of Man. 

Father Amerton stuck to his point. " But you w'orship 
him now ? ” 

** We follow his teaching because it was wonderful and 
true said Urthred. 

“ But worship ? ” 

“ No.*’ 

“ But does nobody worship ? There were those who 
worshipped him ? ” 

There were those who worshipped him. There were those 
who quailed before the stem magnificence of his teaching 
and yet who had a tormenting sense that he was right in 
some profound way. So they played a trick upon their own 
uneasy consciences by treating him as a magical god instead 
of as a light to their souls. They interwove with his execution 
ancient traditions of sacrificial kings. Instead of receiving 
him frankly and clearly, and making him a part of their 
understandings and wills they pretended to eat him mystically 
and make him a part of their bodies. They turned his wheel 
into a miraculous symbol, and they confused it with the 
equator and the sun and the ecliptic and indeed with anything 
else that was round. In cases of ill luck, ill health or bad 
weather it was believed to be very helpful for the believer 
to describe a circle in the air with the forefinger. 

And since‘i:h{s teacher's memory was very dear to the 
i gno rant multitude because of his gentleness and charity, it 
was seized upon by cunning and aggressive types who con¬ 
stituted themselves champions and exponents of the wheel, 
who |(rew rich and powerful in its name, led prople into great 
wars for its sake and used it as a cover ana justification for 
envy, hatred, tyranny and dark desires. Until at last men 
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said that had that ancient prophet come again to Utopia, his 
own triumphant wheel would have crushed and destroyed 
him afresh. . . . 

Father Amerton seemed inattenti^ to this communication. 
He was seeing it from another angle. “ But surely/* he said, 
" there is a remnant of believers still I Despised perhaps— 
but a remnant ? '* 

There was no remnant. The whole world followed that 
Teacher of Teachers, but no one worshipped him. On some 
old treasured buildings the wheel was still to be seen carved, 
often with the most fantastic decorative elaborations. And 
in museums and collections there were multitudes of pictures, 
images, charms and the like. 

“I don’t understand this,” said Father Amerton. ” It is 
too terrible. I am at a loss. I do not understand." 

§6 

A lair and rather slender man with a delicately beautiful 
face whose name, Mr. Barnstaple was to learn later, was 
Lion, presently took over from Urthred the burden of explain* 
mg and answering the questions of the Earthlings. 

He was one of the educational co-ordinators in Utopia. 
He made it clear that the change in Utopian affairs had l^n 
no sudden revolution. No new S3^tcm of laws and customs, 
no new method of economic co-operation based on the idea 
of universal service to the common Rood, had sprung abruptly 
into being complete and finished. Throughout a long penod, 
before and durmg the Last Age of Confusion, the foundations 
of the new state were laid by a growing multitude of inquirers 
and workers, having no set plan or preconceived method, but 
brought into unconscious co-operation by a common impulse 
to service and a common lucidity and veracity of mind. It 
was only towards the climax of Ine Last Age of Confusion in 
Utopia that psychological science began to develop with any 
vigour, comparable to the vi^ur of the development of 
geographical and physical science during the preceding 
centuries. And the social and economic disorder which was 
checking experimental science and crippling the organised 
work of the universities was stimulating inquiry into the 

J irocesses of human association and making it desperate and 
earless. 

The impression given Mr. Barnstaple was not of one of 
tliose violent changes which our world has learned to call 
revolutions, but of an increase of light, a dawn of new ideas, 
ill which the things of the old order went on for a time with 
diminishing vigour until people began as a matter of common 
s(‘nse to do the new things in the place of the old. 

The beginnings of the new order were in discussions, books 
and psychological laboratories ; the soil in which it grew was 
found in schools and colleges. The old order gave small 
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rewards to the schoolmaster, but its dominant types were too 
busy with the strug:gle for -wealth and power -to talm much 
heed of teaching: it was left to any man or woman who 
would give thought and ij^bour without much hope of -tangible 
rewards, to shape the world anew in -the minds of the wung. 
And they did so shape it. In a -world ruled ostensibly 
adventurer politicians, in a world where men came to power 
through floundering business enterprises and financial cunning, 
it was presently being taught and understood that extensive 
private probity was socisuly a nuisance, and that the state 
could not do its work properly nor education produce its 
proper results, side by side with a class of irresponsible rich 
people. For, by their very nature, they assailed, they 
corrupted, they undermined every state undertaking; their 
flaunting existences distorted and disguised all the values of 
life. They had to go, for the good of the race. 

“ Didn’t they fight ? ” asked Mr. Catskill pugnaciously. 

They had fought irregularly but fiercely. The fight to 
delay or arrest the coming of the universal scientific state, 
the educational state, in Utopia, had gone on as a conscious 
struggle for nearly five centuries. The fight against it was 
the fight of greedy, passionate, prejudiced and self-seeking 
men against the ci^tallisation into concrete realities of this 
new idea of association for service. It was fought wherever 
ideas were spre.id ; it was fought with dismissals and threats 
and boycotts and storms of violence, with lies and false 
accusations, with prosecutions and imprisonments, with 
lynching-rope, tar and feathers, paraffin, bludgeon and rifle, 
bomb and gun. 

But the service of the new idea that had been launched 
into the world never failed ; it seized upon the men and women 
it needed with compelling power. Before the scientific state 
was established in Utopia more than a million martyrs had 
been killed for it, and those who had suffered lesser wrongs 
were beyond aU reckoning. Point after point was won in 
education, in social laws, in economic method. No date 
could be fixed for the change. A time came when Utopia 
perceived that it was day and that a new order of things had 
replaced the old. . . . 

“ So it must be,” said Mr. Barnstaple, as though Utopia 
were not already present about him. ” So it must to.” 

A question was being answered. Every Utopian child is 
taught to the full measure of its possibilities and directed to 
the work that is indicated by its desires and capacity. It is 
bom well * It is bom of perfectly healthy parents; its mother 
has chosen to bear it after due thought and prepamtion. It 
groyra up under perfectly healthy conditions; its natural 
rapulses to play and leam are gratified by the subtlest educa¬ 
tional methods ; bands, eyes and limbs are given every oppor¬ 
tunity of training and growth; it learns to draw, write, express 
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itself, use a ^eat variety of symbols to assist and extend its 
thought. Kindness and ciyihty become ingrained habits, for 
all about it are kind and civil. And in particular the growth 
of its imagination is watched and encouraged. It learns the 
wonderful histo^ of its world andPits race, how man has 
struggled and still struggles out of his earlier animal narrow¬ 
ness and egotism towards an empire over being that is still but 
faintly apprehended through dense veils of ignorance. All its 
desires are made fine ; it learns from poetry, from example and 
the love of those about it to lose its solicitude for itself in love; 
its sexual passions are turned against its selfishness, its 
curiosity flowers into scientific passion, its combativeness is set 
to fight disorder, its inherent pride and ambition are directed 
towards an honourable share in the common achievement. 
It goes to the work that attracts it and chooses what it will do. 

If the individual is indolent there is no great loss, there is 
plenty for all in Utopia, but then it will find no lovers, nor will 
it ever bear children, because no one in Utopia loves those who 
have neither energy nor distinction. There is much pride of 
the mate in Utopian love. And there is no idle rich “ society " 
in Utopia, not games and shows tor the mere looker-on. There 
is notliing for the mere lookcr-oii. It is a pleasant uorld 
indeed for holidays, but not for those who would continuously 
do nothing. 

For centuries now Utopian science has been aide to dis¬ 
criminate among births, and nearly every Utopian alive would 
have ranked as an energetic creative spirit m former days. 
There are few dull and 110 really defective people in Utopia; 
the idle strains, the people of lethargic dispositions or weak 
imaginations, have mostly died out; the melancholic type 
has taken its dismissal and gone; spiteful and malignant 
characters are disappearing. The vast majority of Utopians 
are active, sanguine, inventive, receptive and good-tempered. 

“ And you have not even a parliament ? ” asked Mr. Bur¬ 
leigh, still incredulous. 

Utopia has no parliament, no politics, no private wealth, no 
business competition, no police nor prisons, no lunatics, no 
defectives nor cripples, and it has none of these things because 
it has schools and teachers who are all that schools and 
teachers can be. Politics, trade and competition are tlie 
methods of adjustment of a crude society. Such methods of 
adjustment have been laid aside in Utopia for more than a 
thousand years. There is no rule nor government needed by 
adult Utopians because all the rule and government they need 
they have had in childhood and youth. 

Said Lion : " Our education is our government.” 
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§ I 

At times during that memorable afternoon and evening 
it seemed to Mr. Barnstaple that he was involved in 
A JLnothing more remarkable than an extraordinary dialogue 
about government and history, a dialogue that had in some 
inexplicable way become spectacular; it was as if all this 
was happening only in his mind ; and then the absolute reality 
of his aidventure would return to him with overwhelming power 
and hib intellectual interest fade to inattention in the astound¬ 
ing strangeness of hiS position, lii these latter phases he would 
hnd his gaze wandering from face to face of the Utopians who 
surrounded him, resting for a time on some exquisite detail of 
the architecture of the building and then coming back to these 
divinely graceful forms. 

Then incredulously he would revert to his fellow Earthlings. 

Not one of these Utopian faces but was as candid, earnest 
and beautiful as the angelic faces of an Italian painting. One 
woman was strangely like Michael Angelo’s Delphic Sibyl. 
They sat in easy attitudes, men and women together, for the 
most part concentrated on the discussion, but every now and 
then Mr. Barnstaple would meet the direct scrutiny of a pair 
of friendly eyes or find some Utopian face intent upon the 
costume of Lady Stella or the eyeglass of Mr. Mush. 

Mr. Barnstaple's first impression of the Utopians had been 
that they were all young people ; now he perceived that many 
of these faces had a quality of vigorous maturity. None 
showed any of the distinctive marks of age as this w'orld notes 
them, but both Urthred and Lion had lines of experience about 
eyes and lips and brow. 

The effect of these people upon Mr. Barnstaple mingled 
stupefaction with familiarity m the strangest way. He had 
a feeling that he had always known that such a race could exist 
and that this knowledge had supplied the implicit standard of 
a thousand judgments upon human affairs, and at the same 
time he was astonished to the pitch of incredulity to find him¬ 
self in the same world with them. They were at once normal 
and wonderful in comparison with himself and his com¬ 
panions who'were, on theit part, at the same time queer and 
perfectly i^attcr of fact. 

And together with a strong desire to become friendly and 
intimate with these fine and gracious persons, to give himself 
to them and to associate them with nimself by service and 
reciprocal acts, there was an awe and fear of them that made 
him shrink from contact with them and quiver at their touch. 

*36 
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He desired their personal recogpition of himself as a fellow 
and companion so greatly that his sense of his own ungracious* 
ness and unworthiness overwhelmed him. He wanted to bow 
down before them. Beneath all the light and loveliness of 
things about him lurked the intolefable premonition of his 
ultimate rejection from this new world. 

So great was the impression made by the Utopians upon Mr. 
Barnstaple, so entirely did he yield himself up to his joyful 
acceptance of their grace and physical splendour, that for a 
time he had no attention left over to note how different from 
his own were the reactions of several of his Earthling com* 
panions. The aloofness of the Utopians from the queemess, 
grotesqueness and cruelty of normal earthly life made him 
ready for the most uncritical approval of their institutions and 
ways of life. 

It was the behaviour of Father Amerton which first awakened 
him to the fact that it was possible to disapprove of <hese 
wonderful people very highly and to display a very consider¬ 
able hostility to them. At first Father Amerton had kept a 
round-faced, round-eyed wonder above his round collar; he 
had shown a disposition to give the lead to any one who chose 
to take it, and he had said not a word until the naked beauty 
of dead Greenlake had surprised him into an expression of un¬ 
clerical appreciation. But during the journey to the lakeside 
and the meal and the ojiening arrangements of the conference 
there was a reaction, and this first naive and deferential 
astonishment gave place to an attitude of resistance and 
hostility. It was as if this new world which had begun by 
being a spectacle had taken on the quality of a pro^sition 
which he felt he had either to accept or confute. Perhaps it 
was that the habit of mind of a public censor was too strong 
for him and that he could not feel normal again until he began 
to condemn. Perhaps he was really shocked and distressed 
by the virtual nudity of these lovely bodies about him. But 
he began presently to make queer grunts and coughs, to mutter 
to himself, and to betray an increasing incapacity to keep still. 

He brolm out first into an interruption when the question of 
population was raised. For a little while his intelligence pre¬ 
vailed over this emotional stir when the prophet of the wheel 
was discussed, but then his gathering preoccupations resumed 
their sway. 

I must speak out,” Mr. Barnstaple heard him mutter. 
*' 1 must speak out.” 

Now suddenly he began to ask questions. ” There are some 
things I want to have clear,” he said. ” I want to know what 
moral state this so-called Utopia is in. Excuse me ! ” 

He got up. He stood with wavering hands, unable for a 
moment to begin. Then he went to ue end of the row of 
seats and placed himself so that his hands could rest on the back 
of a seat. He passed his fingers through his hair and he seemed 
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to be inhaling deeply. An unwonted animation came into his 
iace, whi^ rradened and began to shine. A horrible suspicion 
crossed the mind of Mr. Barnstaple that so it was he must 
stand when he began those weekly sermons of his, those fearless 
denunciations of almost^ everything, in the church of St. 
Barnabas in the West. The suspicion deepened to a still more 
horrible certainty. 

Friends, Brothers of this new world—I have certain things 
to say to you that I C£innot delay saying. I want to ask you 
some soul-searching questions. I want to deal plainly with 
you about some plain and simple but very fundamental 
matters. I want to put things to you frankly and as man to 
man, not being mealy-mouthed about urgent if delicate things. 
Let me come without parley to what I have to say. I want 
to ask you if, in this so-called state of Utopia, you still have and 
respect and honour tne most sacred thing in social life. Do 
you still respect the marriage bond ? '' 

He paused, and in the pau.se the Utopian reply came through 
to Mr. Barnstaple : “In Utopia there are no bonds.” 

But Father Amerton was not asking questions with any 
desire for answers ; he was asking questions pulpit-fashion. 

“ I want to know,” he was booming out, “ if that holy 
union revealed to our first parents in the Garden of Eden 
holds good here, if that sanctified lifelong association of one 
man and one woman, in good fortune and ill fortune, excluding 
every other sort of intimacy, is the rule of your lives. I want 
to know-” 

“ But he doesn*t want to know,” came a Utopian inter¬ 
vention. 

“-if that shielded and guarded dual purity-” 

Mr. Burleigh raised a long white hand. “ Father Amerton,” 
he protested, “ please" 

The hand of Mr. Burleigh was a potent hand that might still 
wave towards preferment. Few things under heaven could 
stop Father Amerton when he was once launched upon one 
of his soul storms, but the hand of Mr. Burleigh was among 
such things. 

“-has followed another still more precious gift and been 

cast aside here and utterly rejected of men ? What is it, Mr. 
Burleigh ? ” 

“ I wish you would not press this matter further just at 

f iresent, Fatner Amerton. Until we have learned a little more, 
nstitutions are, manifestly, ve^ different here. Even the 
institution of iharriage may be different.” 

The preacher’s face lowered. “ Mr. Burleigh,” he said, “ I 
must. If my suspicions are right, I want to strip this world 
forthwith of its h^tic pretence to a sort of health and virtue.” 

“ Not much stripping required,” said Mr. Burleigh’s 
chauffeur, in a very audible aside. 

A certain testiness became evident in Mr. Burleigh’s voice. 
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Then ask ^estions/' he said. Ask questions. Don't 
orate, please. They don't want us to orate.*^ 

“ I've asked my question," said Father Amerton sulkily, 
with a rhetorical glare at Urthred, and remained standing. 

The answer came clear and explicft. In Utopia there waa 
no compulsion for men and women to go about in inseparable 
pairs. For most Utopians that would be inconvenient. Very 
often men and women, whose work brought them closely 
gether. were lovers and kept very much together, as Arden and 
Greenlake had done. But they were not obliged to do that. 

There had not always been this freedom. In the old 
crowded days of conflict, and especially among the agricultural 
workers and employed people of Utopia, men and women who 
had been lovers were round together under severe penalties 
for life. They lived together m a small home which the 
woman kept in order for the man, she was his servant and bore 
him as many children as possible, while he got food for thdm. 
The children were desired because they were soon helpful on the 
land or as wage earners. But the necessities that had sub¬ 
jugated women to that sort of pairing had passed away. 

People paired indeed with their chosen mates, but they did so 
by an inner necessity and not by any outward compulsion. 

Father Amerton had listened with ill-concealed impatience. 
Now he jumped with : " Then I was right, and you have- 
abolished the family P " His finger pointed at Urthred made 
it almost a personal accusation. 

No. Utopia had not abolished the family. It had en¬ 
larged and glorified the family until it embraced the whole 
world. Long ago that prophet of the wheel, whom Father 
Amerton seemed to respect, had preached that very enlarge¬ 
ment of the ancient narrowness of home. They had. told mm 
while he preached that his mother and his brethren stood 
without and claimed his attention. But he would not go to 
-^em. He had turned to the crowd that listened to his words : 
“ Behold my mother and my brethren I " 

Father Amerton slapped the seat-back in front of him loudly 
and startlingly. " A quibble," he cried, " a quibble I Satan 
too can quote the Scriptures." 

It was clear to Mr. Barnstaple that Father Amerton was- 
not in complete control of himself. He was frightened by what 
he was doing and yet impelled to do it. He was too excited to' 
think clearly or control his voice pr™rly, so that he shouted 
and boomed in the wildest way. He was " letting himself 
go " and trusting to the habits of the pulpit of St. Barnabas to 
bring him through. 

" I perceive now how you stand. Only too well do I per¬ 
ceive how you stand. From the outset I guessed how thmgs 
were with you. I waited—I waited to be perfectly sure, before 
I tore my testimony. But it speaks for itself—^the shame¬ 
lessness of your costume, the licentious freedom of .your 
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manners I Young men and women, smiling, joining hands, 
near to caressing, when averted eyes, aver^ eyes, are the 
least tribute you could pay to modesty 1 And this vde ta.llg — 
of lovers loving—^withoi^t bonds or blessings, without rules or 
restraint. What does it mean ? Whither does it lead ? Do 
not imagine because I am a priest, a man pure and virginal in 
spite of great temptations, do not imagine that 1 do not under- 
stand I Have I no vision of the secret places of the heart ? 
Do not the wounded sinners, the broken potsherds, creep to 
me wiih their pitiful confessions ? And I will tell you plsimly 
whither you go and how you stand ? This so-called freedom 
of yours is nothing but licence. Your so-called Utopia, I 
see plainly, is nothing but a hell of unbridled indulgence ! 
Unbridled indulgence!" 

Mr. Burleigh held up a protesting hand, but Father Amcr- 
ton’s eloquence soared over the obs^ction. 

He beat upon the back of the seat before him. “ I will bear 
my witness,'* he shouted. " I will bear my witness. I will 
make no bones about it. I refuse to mince matters, I tell you. 
You are all living—in promiscuity I That is the word for it. 
In aninia.1 promiscuity t In bestial promiscuity 1 " 

Mr. Burleigh had sprung to his feet. He was holding up his 
two hands and motioning the London Boanerges to sit down. 
“ No, no I ” he cried. “ You must stop, Mr. Amertou. 
Really, you must stop. You are being insulting. You do not 
understand. Sit down, please. 1 insist.” 

” Sit down and hold your peace,'* said a very clear voice. 
“ Or you will be taken away.” 

Something made Father Amerton aware of a still figure at 
his elbow. He met the eyes of a lithe young man who was 
scrutinising his build as a portrait painter might scrutinise 
a new sitter. There was no threat in his bearing, he stood 
quite still, and yet his appearance threw an extraordinary 
quality of evanescence altout Father Amerton. The great 
preacher's voice died in his throat. 

Mr. Burleigh's bland voice was lifted to avert a conflict. 
*' Mr. Serpentine, sir, I appeal to you and apologise. He is 
not fully responsible. We others regret the interruption—the 
incident. I pray you, please do not take him away, whatever 
taking away may mean. I will answer personally for his 
good behaviour. . . . Do sit down, Father Amerton, please ; 
now ; or I shall wash my hands of the whole business.” 

Father Amerton hesitated. 

” My tiine will come,” he said, and looked the young 
man in the' eyes for a moment and then went back to his 
seat. 

Urthred spoke quietly and clearly. ” You Earthlings are 
difficult guests to enter^n. This is not all . . . Manifestly 
this mairs mind is very unclean. His sexual imagination is 
evidently inflamed and diseased. He is angry and anxious 
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to insult and woi^d. And his noises are terrific. To-morrow 
he must be examined and dealt with.** 

** How ? ** said Father Amerton, his round face suddenly 
grey. “ How do you mean~d«alf with ? ** 

** Please do not talk,** said Mr. BuAeigh. ** Please do not 
talk any more. You have done quite enough mischief. . . .** 
For the time the incident seemed at an end, but it had left 
a queer little twinge of fear in Mr. Barnstaple's heart. These 
Utopians were very gentle-mannered and gracious people 
indeed, but just for a moment the hand of power had seemed 
to hover over the Earthling party. Sunlight and beauty were 
all about the visitors, nevertheless they were strangers and 
quite helpless strangers in ^ unknown world. The Utopian 
faces were kindly and their eyes curious and in a manner 
friendly, but much more observant than friendly. It was as 
if they looked across some impassable gulf of difference. 

And then Mr. Barnstaple in the midst of his distress m%t 
the brown eyes of Lychnis, and they were kindlier than the 
eyes of the other Utopians. She at least understood the fear 
that had come to him, he felt, and she was willing to reassure 
him and be his friend. Mr. Barnstaple looked at her, feeling 
for the moment much as a stray dog might do who approaches 
a doubtfully amiable group and gets a friendly glance and 
a greeting. 

§2 

Another mind that was also in active resistance to Utopia 
was that of Mr. Freddy Mush. He had no quarrel indeed 
with the religion or morals or social organisation of Utopia. 
He had long since learned that no gentleman of serious 
aesthetic pretentions betra3rs any interest whatever in such 
matters. His perceptions were by hypothesis too fine for 
them. But presently he made it clear that there had been 
something very ancient and beautiful called the ** Balance of 
Nature ’* which the scientific methods of Utopia had destroyed. 
What this Balance of Nature of his was, and how it worked 
on Earth, neither the Utopians nor Mr. Barnstaple were able 
to understand very clearly. Under cross-examination Mr. 
Mush grew pink and restive and his eye-glass flashed de¬ 
fensively. " I hold by the swallows," he repeated. If you 
can’t see my point about that I don't know what else I can 
say." 

He began with the fact and reverted to the fact that there 
were no swallows to be seen in Utopia, and there were no 
swallows to be seen in Utopia because there were no gnats 
nor midges. There had been an enormous deliberate rrouc- 
tion of insect life in Utopia, and that had seriously affected 
every sort of creature &at was directly or indirectly de¬ 
pendent upon insect life. So soon as the new state of affairs 
vas securely established in Utopia and the educational state 
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working, the attention of the Utopian coi;|munity had been 
given to the long-cherished idea of a systematic extermina¬ 
tion of tiresome and mischievous species. A careful inquiry 
was made into the harmfulness and the possibility of eliminat¬ 
ing the house-fly for Example, wasps and hornets, various 
species of mice and rats, rabbits, stinging nettles. Ten 
thousand species, from disease-germ to rhinoceros and hyena, 
were put upon their trial. Every species found was given an 
advocate. Of each it was asked : What good is it ? What 
harm docs it do ? How can it be extirpated ? What else 
may go with it if it goes ? Is it worth while wiping it out of 
existence ? Or can it be mitigated and retained ? And 
even when the verdict was death final and complete, Utopia 
set about the business of extermination with great caution. 
A reserve would be kept and was in many cases still being 
kept, in some secure isolation, of every species’condemned. 

Most infectious and contagious fevers had been completely 
stamped out; some had gone very easily; some had only 
been driven out of human life by proclaiming a war and 
subjecting the whole population to discipline. Many internal 
and external parasites of man and animals had also been got 
sid of completely. And further, there had been a great 
cleansing of the world from noxious insects, from weeds and 
vermin and hostile beasts. The mosquito had gone, the 
house-fly, the blow-fly, and indeed a great multitude of flies 
had gone; they had been driven out of life by campaigns 
involving an immense effort and extending over many genera¬ 
tions. It had been infinitely more easy to get nd of such big 
annoyances as the hyena and the wolf than to abolish these 
smaller pests. The attack upon the flies had involved the 
virtual rebuilding of a large proportion of Utopian houses 
and a minute cleansing of them all throughout the planet 

The question of what else would go if a certain species 
went was one of the most subtle that Utopia had to face. 
Cotain insects, for example, were destructive and offensive 
grubs in the opening stage of their lives, were evil as cater¬ 
pillar or pupa and then became either beautiful in themselves 
or necessary to the fertilisation of some useful or exquisite 
flowers. Others offensive in themselves were a necessary 
irreplaceable food to pleasant and desirable creatures. It 
was not true that swallows had gone from Utopia, but they 
had become extremely rare; and rare too were a number of 
little insectivorous birds, the flycatcher for example, that 
harlequin the air. But they had not died out altogether ; 
the extermination of insects had not gone to that length; 
sufficient species had remained to make some districts still 
hs^ilable for these delightful birds. 

Mwy otherwise obnoxious plants were a convenient source 
of chemically complex substances that were stiU costly or 
tedious to make synthetically, and so had kept a restneted 
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place in life. I^jants and flowers, always simpler and more 
plastic in the hands of the breeder and hy oridiser than animals, 
had been enormously changed in Utopia. Our Earthlings 
were to find a hundred sorts of foliage and of graceful and 
scented blossoms that were altogether strange to them. 
Plants, Mr. Barnstaple learned, had been trained and bred 
to make new and unprecedented secretions, waxes, gums, 
essential oils and the like, of the most desirable quality. 

There had been much befriending and taming of big 
animals; the larger carnivora, combed and cleaned, reduced 
to a milk dietary, emasculated in spirit and altogether be- 
catted, were pets and ornaments in Utopia. The almost 
extinct elephant had increased again and Utopia had saved 
her girafles. The brown bear h^ always been disposed to 
sweets and vegetarianism and had greatly improved in 
intelligence. The dog had given up barking and was com¬ 
paratively rare. Sporting dogs were not used nor small* pet 
animals. 

Horses Mr. Barnstaple did not see, but as he was a modem 
urban type he did not miss them very much and he did not 
ask any questions about them while he was actually in Utopia. 
He never found out whether they had or had not become 
extinct. 

As he heard on his first afternoon in that world of this 
revision and editing, this weeding and cultivation of the 
kingdoms of nature by mankind, it seemed to him to be tho 
most natural and necessarj- phase in human history. “ After 
all," he said to himself, " it was a good invention to say that 
man was created a gardener." 

And now man was weeding and cultivating his own 
strain. . . . 

The Utopians told of eugenic beginnings, of a new and 
surer decision in the choice of parents, of an increasing cer¬ 
tainty in the science of heredity ; and as Mr. Barnstaple 
contrasted the firm clear beauty of face and limb that every 
Utopian displayed with the carelessly assembled features 
and bodily disproportions of his earthly associates, he realised 
that already, but with three thousand years or so of advantage, 
these Utopians were passing be3rond man towards a nobler 
humanity. They were becoming different in kind. 

§ 3 

They were different in kind. 

As the questions and explanations and exchanges of that 
afternoon went on, it became more and more evident to Mr. 
Barnstaple that the difference of their bodies was as nothing 
to the differences of their minds. Innately better to begin 
with, the minds of these diildren of li^ht had grown up un¬ 
injured by any such tremendous motions, concealments, 
ambiguities and ignorances as cripple the growing mind of 
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an Earthling. They were clear and frank and direct. They 
had never developed that defensive suspicion of the teacher, 
that resistance to instruction, which is the natural response 
to teaching that is half ag^ssion. They were beautifully 
unwary in their commumcations. The ironies, concealment, 
insincerities, vanities and pretensions of earthly conversa¬ 
tion seemed unknown to them. Mr. Barnstaple found this 
mental nakedness of theirs as sweet and refreshing as the 
mountain air he was breathing. It amazed him that they 
could be so patient and lucid with beings so underbred. 

Underbred was the word he used in his mind. Himself, he 
felt the c.ost underbred of all; he was afraid of these Utopians; 
snobbish and abject before them, he was like a mannerless 
earthly lout in a drawing-room, and he was bitterly ashamed 
of his own abjection. All the other Earthlings except Mr. 
Burleigh and Lady Stella betrayed the defensive spite of 
consciously inferior creatures struggling against that con¬ 
sciousness. 

Like Father Amerton, Mr. Burleigh’s chauffeur was evi¬ 
dently greatly shocked and disturbed by the unclothed condi¬ 
tion of the Utopians ; his feelings expressed themselves by 
gestures, grimaces and an occasional sarcastic comment such 
as “ I dow’f think ! ” or " What O ! ” These he addressed for 
the most part to Mr. Barnstaple, for whom, as the owner of a 
very little old car, he evidently mingled feelings of profound 
contempt and social fellowship. He would also direct Mr. 
Barnstaple's attention to aii3^ing that he considered re¬ 
markable in bearing or gesture, by means of a peculiar stare 
and grimace combined with raised eyebrows. He had a way 
of pointing with his mouth and nose that Mr. Barnstaple 
uncrer more normal circumstances might have found enter¬ 
taining. 

Lady Stella, who had impres.sed Mr. Barnstaple at first as 
a very great lady of the mcmern type, he was now beginning 
to feel was on her defence and beaming rather too ladylike. 
Mr. Burleigh however retained a certain aristocratic sublimity. 
He had been a great man on earth for all his life and it was 
evident that he saw no reason why he should not be accepted 
as a great man in Utopia. On earth he had done little and 
had been intelligently receptive with the happiest results. 
That alert, questioning mind of his, free of all persuasions, 
convictions or revolutionar]r desires, fell with the utmost ease 
into the p08$. of a distinguished person inspecting, in a sym¬ 
pathetic but entirely non-committal manner, the institutions 
of an alien §tate. ‘^Tell me,” that engaging phrase, laced his 
conversation. 

The evening was drawing on ; the clear Utopian sky was 
glowing with the gold of sunset and a towering mass of cloud 
abo^ the late was fading from pink to a da» purple, when 
Mr. Rupert Cat^ll imposed himself upon Mr. Barnstaple's 
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attention. He was fretting in his place. ** I have some« 
thing to say,** he said. ** I x^ve something to say.’* 

Presently he jumrad up and walked to the centre of the 
semicircle from whi^ Mr. Burleigh )|ad spoken earlier in the 
afternoon. “ Mr. Serpentine,” he said. “ Mr. Burleigh. 
There are a few thin^ I should be glad to say—if you can 
give me this opportunity of saying them.” 

§4 

He took off his grey top hat, went back and placed it on 
his seat and returned to the centre of the apse. He put back 
his coat tails, rested his hands on his hips, thrust his head 
forward, regarded his audience for a moment with an ex¬ 
pression half cunning half defiant, muttered something 
inaudible and began. 

His opening was not prepossessing. There was some 
slight impediment in his speech, the little brother of a lisp, 
against which his voice beat gutturally. His first few 
sentences had an effect of being jerked out by unsteady 
efforts. Then it became evident to Mr. Barnstaple that Mr. 
Cahskill was expressing a very definite point of view, he was 
offering a reasoned and intelligible view of Utopia. Mr. 
Barnstaple disagreed with that criticism, indeed he disagreed 
with it violently, but he had to recognise that it expressed an 
understandable attitude of mind. 

Mr. Catskill began with a sweeping admission of the beauty 
and order of Utopia. He praise the ” glowing health ” he 
saw ” on every check,” the wealth, tranquillity and comfort 
of Utopian life. They had ” tamed the forces of nature and 
subjugated them altogether to one sole end, to the material' 
comfort of the race.” 

” But Arden and Greenlake ? ” murmured Mr. Barnstaple. 

Mr. Catskill did not hear or heed the interruption. ” The 
first effect, Mr. Speaker—^Mr. Serpentine, I should say—^the 
first effect upon an earthly mind is overwhelming. Is it any 
wonder **—^he glanced at Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Barnstaple— 
"is it any wonder that admiration has carried some of us off 
our feet ? Is it any wonder that for a time your almost 
magic beauty has charmed us into forgetting much that is 
in our own natures—into forgetting deep and mysterious 
impulses, cravings, necessities, so that we have been ready to 
say, ‘ Here at last is Lotus Land. Here let us abide, let us 
adapt ourselves to this planned and ordered splendour i^nd 
live our lives out here and die.* I, too, Mr.—^Mr. Serpentine, 
succumbed to that magic for a time. But only for a time. 
Already, sir. I find myself full of questionings.” . . . 

His bright, headlong mind had seized ur»n the fact that 
every phase in the weeing and cleansing of iJtopia from pests 
and parasites and diseases had been accompanied by the 
possimlity of collateral limitations and losses; or perhaps it 
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-would be juster to say that that fact had seized upon his' 
mind. He ignored the deliberation and precautions tnat had 
accompanied every step in the process of making a world 
securely healthy* and wholesome for human actmty. He 
assumed there had been losses with every gain, he went on 
to exaggerate these losses and ran on glibly to the inevitable 
metaphor of throwing away the baby with its bath—inevit¬ 
able, that is, for a British parliamentarian. The Utopians, 
he declared, were living lives of extraordinary ease, safety 
and “ may I say so—-indulgence ” (“ They work," said Mr. 
Barnstaple), but with a thousand annoyances and disag^e- 
ables gonj had not something else greater and more precious 
gone ^so ? Life on earth was, he admitted, insecure, full of 
pains and anxieties, full indeed of miseries and distresses and 
anguish, but also, ard indeed by reason of these very things, 
it had moments of intensity, hopes, joyful surprises, escapes, 
attainments, such as the ordered life of Utopia could not 
possibly afford. " You have been getting away from conflicts 
and distresses. Have you not also been getting away from 
the living and quivering realities of life ? " 

He launched out upon a eulogy of earthly life. He extolled 
the vitality of life upon earth as though there were no signs 
of vitality in the high splendour about him. He spolm of 
the " thunder of our crowded cities,” of the " urge of our 
teeming millions," of the " broad tides of commerce and 
industrial effort and warfare,” that ” swayed and came and 
went in the hives and harbours of our race.” 

He had the knack of the plausible phrase and that imagina¬ 
tive touch which makes for eloquence. Mr. Barnstaple forgot 
that slight impediment and the thickness of the voice that 
said these things. Mr. Catskill boldly admitted all the 
earthly evils and dangers that Mr. Burleigh had retailed. 
Everything that Mr. Burleigh had said was true. All that 
he h^ said fell indeed far short of the truth. Famine we 
knew, and pestilence. We suffered from a thousand diseases 
that Utopia had eliminated. We were afflicted by a thousand 
afflictions that were known to Utopia now only by ancient 
tradition. ” The rats gnaw and the summer flies persecute 
and madden. At times life reeks and stinks. 1 admit it, 
sir, I admit it. We go down far below your extremest ex¬ 
periences into discomforts and miseries, anxieties and anguish 
of soul and body, into bitterness, terror and despair. Yea. 
But do we i^pt a^ go higher ? 1 challenge you with that. 

What can you know in this immense safety 01 the intensity, 
the frantic,'terror-driven intensity, of many of our efforts ? 
^Vhat can ^u know of reprieves and interludes and escapes ? 
Think of our many happinesses beyond your ken 1 What 
do you know here of the sweet early days of convalescence ? 
Of going for a holiday out of disagreeable surroundings ? 
Of taking some great risk to body or fortune and bringing 
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it ofi ? Of winning a bet against enormous odds ? Of 
coming out of prison ? And, sir, it has been said that there 
are those in our world who have found a fascination even in 
pain itself. Because our life is dreadfuUer, sir, it has, and it 
must have, moments that are infinitely 'brighter than yours. 
It is titanic, sir, where this is merely tidy. And we are 
inured to it and hardened by it. We are tempered to a finer 
edge. That is the point to which I am coming. Ask us to 
give up our earthly disorder, our miseries and distresses, our 
high death-rates and our hideous diseases, and at the first 
question every man and woman in the world would say, 
'^Yes I Willingly, Yes I ’ At the first question, sir 1 ’* 

Mr. Catskill held his audience for a moment on his extended 
finger. 

*^And then we should begin to take thought. We should 
ask, as you say your naturalists asked about your flies and 
suchlike offensive small game, we should ask, * Whal: goes 
with it ? What is the price ?' And when we learned that 
the price was to surrender that intensity of life, that tormented 
energy, that pickled and experienced toughness, that ratlike, 
wolmke toughness our perpetual struggle engenders, we should 
hesitate. We should hesitate. In the end, sir, I believe, I 
hope and believe, indeed I pray and believe, we should say, 
‘ No I * We should say, ‘ No 1 ’ 

Mr. Catskill was now in a state of great cerebral exaltation. 
He was making short thrusting gestures with his clenched 
fist. His voice rose and fell and boomed ; he swayed and 
turned about, glanced for the approval of his fellow Earthlings, 
flung stray smiles at Mr. Burleigh. 

This idea that our poor wrangling, nerveless, chance- 
driven world was really a fierce and close-knit system of 
powerful reactions in contrast with the evening serenities of 
a made and finished Utopia, had taken complete possession 
of his mind. '* Never bemre, sir, have I realised, as I realise 
now, the high, the temble and adventurous destinies of our 
earthly race. I look upon this Golden Lotus Land of yours, 
this divine perfected land from which all conflict has been 
banished-” 

Mr. Barnstaple caught a faint smile on the face of the 
woman who had reminded him of the Delphic Sibyl. 

-and I admit and admire its order and beauty as 

some dusty and resolute pilgrim might pause, on his exalted 
and m3rsterious quest, and admit and admire the order and 
beauty of the pleasant gardens of some prosperous S]^barite. 
And hke that pilgrim I may beg leave, sir, to question the 
wisdom of 3rour way of living. For I take it, sir, that it is 
now a proven thing that life and all the energy and beauty 
of life are begotten by struggle and competition and conflict; 
we were moulded and wrought in hardship, and so, sir, were 
you. And yet you dream here that you have wminated 
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conflict for ever. Your economic state, I gather, is some 
form of socialism ; you have abolished competition in all 
the businesses of peace. Your political state is one universal 
unity; 3rou have altogether cut out the bracing and ennobling 
threat and the purging and terrifying experience of war. 
Everything is ordered and provided for. Everything is secure. 
Eve^hing is secure, sir, except for one thing. . . . 

1 grieve to trouble your tranquillity, sir, but I must 
breathe the name of that one forgotten thins-^egeneration ! 
What is there here to prevent degeneration ? Are you 
preventing degeneration ? 

“ What penalties are there any longer for indolence ? 
What rewards for exceptional energy and effort ? What is 
there to keep men industrious, what watchful, when there is 
no personal danger and no personal loss but only some remote 
danger or injury to the community ? For a time by a sort 
of inertia you may ke^ going. You may seem to be making 
a success of things. I admit it, you do seem to be making 
a success of things. Autumnal glory I Sunset splendour I 
While about you in universes parallel to yours, parallel races 
sHU toil, still suffer, still compete and eliminate and gather 
strength and energy / " 

Mr. CatskiU flourished his hand at the Utopians in rhetorical 
triumph. 

** I would not have you think, sir, that these criticisms of 
your world are offered in a hostile spirit. They are offered 
in the most amiable and helpful spirit. I am the skeleton, 
but the most friendly and apologetic skeleton, at your feast. 
I ask my searching and disagreeable question because 1 must. 
Is it inaeed the wise way that you have chosen ? You have 
sweetness and light—and leisure. Granted. But if there is 
all this multitude of universes, of which you have told us, 
Mr. Serpentine, so clearly and illuminatingly, and if one may 
suddenly open into another as ours has done into yours, 1 
would ask you most earnestly how safe is your sweetness, 
your light and your leisure ? We talk here, separated by 
we know not how flimsy a partition from innumerable worlds. 
And at that thought, sir, it seems to me that as I stand here 
in the great golden calm of this place I can almost hear the 
trampling of hungry myrn^s as fierce and persistent as rats 
or wolves, the snarling voices of races inured to every pain 
and cruelty, the threat of terrible heroisms and pitiless 
aggressions. 

He brought his discourse to an abrupt end. He smiled 
faintly ; it keemed to Mr. Barnstaple that he triumphed over 
Utopia. He stood with hands on his hips and, as if he bent 
his K>dy by that method, bowed stiffly. “ Sir,'* he said with 
that ghost of a lisp of his, his 03^0 on Mr. Burleigh, “ I have 
said my say." 

He turned about and regarded Mr. Barnstaple for a moment 
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with his face screwed up almost to the appearance of a wink. 
He nodded his head, as if he tapped a nail with a hammer, 
jerked himself into activity, and returned to his proper place. 

§5 • 

Urthred did not so much answer Mr. Catskill as sit, elbow 
on knee and chin on hand, thinking audibly about him. 

The gnawing vigour of the rat,'* he mused, the craving 

S ursuit of the wolf, the mechanics persistence of wa^ and 
y and disease germ, have gone out of our world. That is 
true. We have obliterated that much of hfe’s devouring 
forces. And lost nothing worth having. Pain, filth, indignity 
for ourselves—or any creatures; they have gone or they go. 
But it is not true that competition has gone from our wond. 
Why does he say it has ? Every one here works tx> his or 
her utmost—for service and distinction. None may cheat 
himself out of toil or duty as men did in the age of confu&ion, 
when the mean and acquisitive lived and bred in luxury upon 
the heedlessness of more generous types. Why does he say 
we degenerate ? He has been told better already. The 
indolent and inferior do not procreate here. And why should 
he threaten us with fancies or irruptions from other, fiercer, 
more barbaric worlds ? It is we who can open the doors 
into such other universes or close them as we choose. Because 
we know. We can go to them—^when we know enough we 
shall—^but they cannot come to us. There is no way but 
Imowledge out of the cages of life. . . . What is the matter 
with the mind of thm man ? 

These Earthlings are only in the beginnings of science. 
They are stiU for all practical ends in that phase of fear and 
taboos that came also in the development of Utopia before 
confidence and understanding. Out of which phase our own 
world struggled during the Last Age of Confusion. The minds 
of these Earthlings are fuU of fears and prohibitions, and 
though it has dawned upon them that they may wssibly 
control their universe, the thought is too terrible yet for them 
to face. They avert their minds from it. They still want 
to go on t hinkin g, as their fathers did before them, that the 
universe is being managed for them better than they can 
control it for themselves. Because if that is so, they are free 
to obey their own violent little individual motives. Leave 
thin^ to God, they cry, or leave them to Competition." 

"Evolution was our blessed word," said Mr. Barnstaple, 
deeply interested. 

" It is all the same thing—God, or Evolution, or what you 
will—so long as you mean a Power beyond your own which 
excuses you from your duty, Utopia sa}^, ‘ Do not leave 
things at all. Take hold.' But these Eartbhngs still lack 
the habit of looking at reality—undraped. This man with 
the wliite linen letter round his neck is afraid en to hn k 
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upon men and women as they are. He is distnistingly excited 
by the common human body. This man with the glass lens 
bmore his left eye straggles to believe that there is a wise old 
Mother Nature behind,the appearances of things, keeping a 
Balance. It was fantastic to hear about his Balance of 
Nature. Cannot he with two eyes and a lens see better than 
that ? This last man who spoke so impressively, thinks that 
this old Beldame Nature is a limitless source of will and 
energy if only we submit to her freaks and cruelties and 
imitate her most savage moods, if only we sufficiently thrust 
and kill and rob and ravish one another. ... He too preaches 
the old fatalism and believes it is the teaching of science. . . . 

These Earthlings do not yet dare to see what our Mother 
Nature is. At the back of their minds is still the desire to 
abandon themselw^s to her. They do not see that except 
for our eyes and wills, she is purposeless and blind. She is 
not awful, she is horrible. She takes no heed to our standards, 
nor to an^ standards of excellence. She made us by accident; 
all her children are bastards—^undesired ; she will cherish or 
expose them, pet or starve or torment without rhyme or 
reason. She does not heed, she does not care. She will lift 
us up to power and intelligence, or debase us to the mean 
feebleness of the rabbit or the slimy white filthiness of a 
thousand of her parasitic inventions. There must be good 
in her because she made aU that is good in us—but also there 
is endless evil. Do not your Earthhngs see the dirt of her, the 
cruelty, the insane indignity of much of her work ? ** 

“ Phew 1 Worse than ‘ Nature red in tooth and claw,’ ” 
murmured Mr. Freddy Mush. 

“ These things aie plain," mused Urthred. " If they dared 
to see. 

“ Half the species of life in our planet also, half and more 
than half of all the things alive, were ugly or obnoxious, 
inane, miserable, wretched, with elaborate diseases, helplessly 
ill adjusted to Nature’s continually fluctuating conditions, 
when ^t we took this old Hag, our Mother, in hand. We 
have, after centuries of struggle, suppressed her nastier 
fancies, and washed her and combed her and taught her to 
respect and heed the last child of her wantonings—Man. 
With Man came Logos, the Word and the Will into our 
universe, to watch it and fear it, to learn it and cease to fear 
it, to know it and comprehend it and master it. So that we 
of Utopia axe no longer the beaten and starved children of 
Nature, but her free and adolescent sons. We have taken 
over the Old Lady’s Estate. Every day we learn a little 
be^r how to master this planet. Every day our thoughts 
gOnOut more surely to our inheritance, the stars. And the 
deens be3rond and beneath the stars." 

‘^You have reached the stars ? " cried Mr. Barnstaple. 

Not yet. Not even the other planets. But very plainly 
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the time draws near when those great distances wiU cease to 
restrain ns. . . .** 

He paused. Many of us will have to go out into the 
deeps of space. . . . And never return . . . Giving their 
lives. ... j 

** And unto these new spaces—countless brave men, . . .** 

Urthied turned towards Mr. Catsldll. **We find your 
frankly expressed thoughts particularly interesting to-day. 
You help us to understand the past of our own world. You 
help us to deal with an urgent problem that we will presently 
ea^lain to you. There are thoughts and ideas like yours in 
our ancient literature of two or three thousand years ago, the 
same preaching of selfish violence as though it was a virtue. 
Even then intelligent men knew better, and 3^u yourself 
might know better if you were not wilfully set in wrong 
opinions. But it is plain to see from your manner and bearing 
that you are very wilful indeed in your opinions. , 

“ You arc not, you must realise, a very beautiful person, 
and probably you are not very beautiful in 3rour pleasures 
and proceedings. But you have superabundant energy, and 
so it is natural for you to turn to the excitements of risk and 
escaTO, to think that the best thing in life is the sensation of 
conmct and winning. Also in the economic confusion of 
such a world as yours there is an intolerable amount of toil 
that must be done, toil so disagreeable that it makes every 
one of spirit anxious to thrust away as much of it as possible 
and to claim exemption from it on account of nobility, 
gallantry or good fortune. People in your world no doubt 
persuade themselves very easily that they are justifiably 
exempted, and you are under that persuasion. You live in 
a world of classes. Your badly trained mind has been under 
no necessity to invent its own excuses; the class mto which 
you were Mm had all its excuses reaidy for you. So it is 
you take the best of everything without scruple and you 
adventure with life, chiefly at the expense of other people, 
with a mind trained by all its circumstances to resist the idea 
that there is any possible way of human living ^at can be 
steadfast and disciplined and at the same time vigorous and 
happy. You have argued against that persuasion all your 
life as though it were your personal enemy. It is your personal 
enemy ; it condemns 3^ur way of life altogether, it damns you 
utterly for your adventures. 

Confronted now with an ordered and achieved beauty of 
living you still resist; you resist to escape dismay ; you argue 
that this world of ours is unromantic, wanting in intensity, 
decadent, feeble. Now—in the matter of physical strength, 
grip hands with that young man who sits b^ide you.” 

Mr. Catsldll glanced at the extended hand and shook his 
head knowingly. ” You go on talking,” he said. 

” Yet when 1 tell you that neither our wills nor our bodies 
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are as feeble as ^urs, wur mind resists obstinately. You 
will not believe it. If for a moment your mind aamits it, 
afterwards it recoils to the S3rstem of persuasions that protect 
your self-esteem. Only one of you accepts our world at all, 
and he does so rather because he is weary of yours than 
willing for ours. So I supjrose it has to be. Yours are Age 
of Confusion minds, trained to conflict, trained to insecurity 
and secret self-seeking. In that fashion Nature and your 
state have taught you to live and so you must needs live 
until you die. Such lessons are to be unlearned only in ten 
thousand generations, by the slow education of three thousand 
years. 

4 ..nd we are puzzled by the question, what are we to do 
with 3rou ? We will try our utmost to deal fairly and friendly 
with you if you will respect our laws and ways. 

“ But it will l>e very difficult, we know, for you. You do 
not realise yet how difficult your habits and preconceptions 
will make it for you. Your party so far has behaved very 
reasonably and properly, in act if not in thought. But we 
have had another experience of Earthlmg wrays to-day of a 
much more tragic kind. Your talk of fiercer barbaric worlds 
breaking m upon us has had its grotesque parallel in reality 
to-day. It is true ; there is something fierce and ratlike and 
dangerous about Earthly men. You are not the only Earth¬ 
lings who came into Utopia through this gate that swung open 
for a moment to-day. There are others-” 

“ Of course! ’* said Mr. Barnstaple. " I should have 
guessed it! That third lot ! ” 

“ There is yet another of these queer locomotive machines 
of yours in Utopia.” 

” The grey car 1 ” said Mr. Barnstaple to Mr. Burleigh. 
" It wasn't a hundred yards ahead of you.” 

” Raced us from Hounslow,” said Mr. Burleigh’s driver. 
** Real hot stuff.” 

Mr. Burleigh turned to Mr. Freddy Mush. ” I think you 
said you recognised some one ? ” 

” Lord Ba^longa, sir, almost to a certainty, and 1 fhtnM 
Miss Greeta Grey.” 

” There were two other men,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” They will complicate things,” said Mr. Burleigh. 

” They do complicate things,” said Urthred. ”They have 
killed a man.” 

“ A Utopian ? ” 

” Thes^ other people—^there are five of them—^whose names 
you seem to know, came into Utopia just in front of your two 
vehicles*. Instead of stopping as you did when they found 
themselves on a new strange road, they seem to have quickened 
their pace very considerably. They passed some men and 
women and they made extraordinary gestures to them and 
abominable noises produced by an instrument specially 
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designed for that purpose. Ftirther on they encountered a 
silver cheetah and charged at it and ran right over it, breaking 
its back. They do not seem to have paused to see what be¬ 
came of it. A young man named Gol(j[ came out into t^ road 
to ask them to stop. But their machine is made in tiie most 
fantastic way, very complex and very foolish. It is ^uite 
unable to stop short suddenly. It is not driven by a nn^ 
engine that is completely controlled. It has a complicated 
internal conflict. It has a sort of engine that drives it forward 
by a complex cogged gear on the a3de of the hind wheels and 
it has various clumsy stopping contrivances by means of 
friction at certain points. You can apparently drive the engine 
at the utmost speed and at the same time jam the wheels to 
prevent them going round. When this young man stepped 
forward in front of them, they were quite unable to stop. 
They may have tried to do so. They say they did. Their 
machine swerved dangerously and struck him wiu its side.** 

“ And killed him ? ** 

“ And killed him instantly. His body was horribly in¬ 
jured. . . . But they did not stop even for that. They slowed 
down and had a hasty consultation, and then seeing that people 
were coming they set their machine in motion agaun ana nnwe 
off. They seem to have been seized with a panic fear of 
restraint and punishment. Their motives are very difficult to 
understand. At any rate they went on. They rode on and 
on into our country for some hours. An aeroplane was pres¬ 
ently set to follow them and another to clear the road in TOnt 
of them. It was not easy to clear the road because neither 
our people nor our animals understand such vehicles as theirs— 
nor such behaviour. In the afternoon they got among moun¬ 
tains and evidently found our roads much too smooth and 
steep for their machine. It made extraordinary noises as 
though it was gritting its teeth, and emitted a blue vapour with 
an offensive smell. At one corner where it should have stopped 
short, it skated about and slid suddenly sideways and xoUed 
over a cliff and fell for perhaps twice the height of a man 
into a torrent.” 

” And they were killed ? ” asked Mr. Burleigh, with, as it 
seemed to Mr. Barnstaple, a touch of eagerness in his voice. 

” Not one of them.” 

“ Oh I” said Mr. Burleigh, ” then what happened ? ” 

** One of them has a broken arm and anotner is badly cut 
about the face. The other two men and the woman are unin¬ 
jured except for fright and shock. When our people came up 
to them the four men held their hands above their heads. 
Apparently they feared they would be killed at once and did 
this as an appeal for mercy.'* 

” And what are you doing with them ? ** 

” We are bringing them here. It is better, we think, to 
keep all you Earthlings together. At present we cannot 
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imagine what must be done to you. We want to leam from 
mn and we want to be friendly with you if it is possible. It 
has been su^sted that you should be returned to your world. 
In the end that may be^ the best thing to do. But at present 
we do not know enough to do this certainly. Arden and 
Gieenlake, when they made the attempt to rotate a part of 
our matter through the F dimension, believed that they would 
rotate it in empty space in that dimension. The fact that 
yon were there and were caught into our universe, is the most 
unexpected thing that has happened in Utopia for a thousand 
yean.'* 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE BRINGING IN OF LORD BAR^ALONGA'S PARTY 

§ I 

T he conference broke up upon this announcement, but 
Lord Barralonga and his party were not brought to 
the Conference Gardens until long after dark. No 
effort was made to restrain or control the movementa of 
the Earthlings. Mr. Burleigh walked down to the lake with 
Lady Stella and the jpsychologist whose name was Lion, 
and answering questions. Mr. Burleigh's chauffeur wandered 
ratiier disconsolately, keeping within hail of his employer. 
Mr. Rupert Catskill took Mr. !Mush off by the arm as if to nve 
h im instructions. ^ 

Mr. Barnstaple wanted to walk about alone to recall and 
digest the astounding realisations of the afternoon and to 
accustom himself to the wonder of this beautiful world, so 
beautiful and now in the twilight so mysterious also, with it» 
trees and flowers becoming dim and shapeless notes of pallor 
and blackness and with the dear forms and gracious propor¬ 
tions of its buildings, melting into a twilight indistinctness. 

The earthliness of his companions intervened between him 
and this world into which he felt he might otherwise have been 
accepted and absorbed. He was in it, but in it only as a 
strange and discordant intruder. Yet he loved it already and 
desired it and was passionately anxious to become a part of it. 
He had a vague but very powerful feeling that if only he could 
get away from his companions, if only in some way he could 
cast off his earthly clothing and everything upon him that 
marked him as earthly and linked him to earth, he would by 
the very act of casting that off become himself native to 
Utopia, and then that this tormenting sense, this bleak, dis¬ 
tressing strangeness would vanish out of his mind. He would 
suddenly find himself a Utopian in nature and reality, and it 
was Ea^h that would become the incredible dream, a dreank 
that would fade at last completely out of his mind. 

For a time, however. Father Amerton's need of a bearer 
prevented any such detachment from earthly thoughts and 
things. He stuck close to Mr. Barnstaple and maintained a 
stream of questions and comments that threw over his Utopian 
scene the quality of some Earl’s Court exhibition that the two 
of them were visiting and criticising together. It was evid«*ntly 
so provisional, so disputable and unreal to him, that ai any 
moment Mr. Bamstajue felt he wrould express no astonishment 
if a rift in the scenery suddenly let in the clatter of the Earl's 
Court railway station or gave a glimpse of the conventional 
GoiMc spire of St. Barnabas in the West. 

ass 
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At first Father Amerton's mind was busy chiefly with the 
fact that on the morrow he was to be dealt with ” on account 
of the scene in the conference. How can they deal with 
me ? '* he said for the fcyirth time. 

“ I beg your pardon/' said Mr. Barnstaple. Ex’ery time 
Bfr. Amerton began speaking Mr. Barnstaple said, " I beg your 
pardon," in order to convey to him that he was interrupting a 
train of thought. But every time Mr. Barnstaple said, " 1 
beg your pardon," Mr. Amerton would merely remark, " You 
ought to consult some one about your hearing," and then go 
on with what he had to say. 

" How can I be dealt with ? " he asked of Mr. Barnstaple 
and the circumambient dusk. " How can I be dealt with ? " 

" Oh I psycho-analysis or something of that sort," said 
Mr, l^mstaple. 

" It takes two to play at that game,” said Father Amerton, 
but it seemed to Mr. Barnstaple with a slight flavour of relief 
in his tone. " Whatever they ask me, whatever they suggest 
to me, I will not fail—I will bear my witness." 

" I have no doubt they will find it hard to suppress you," said 
Mr. Barnstaple bitterly. . . . 

For a time they walked among the tall sweet-smelling, white- 
flowered shrul» in silence. Now and then Mr. Barnstaple 
would quicken or slacken his pace with the idea of increasing 
his distance from Father Amerton, but quite mechanically 
Father Amerton responded to these efforts. " Promiscuity,^' 
he began again presently. " What other word could you 
use 


** I really beg your pardon," said Mr. Barnstaple. 

** What other word could I have used but ‘ promiscuity ’ ? 
What else could one expect, with people running about in 
this amazing want of costume, but the morals of the monkeys' 
cage ? They admit that our mstitution of marriage is prac- 
iicalW unknown to them I " 

" H's a different world/' said Mr. Barnstaple irritably. " A 
dif^rent world." 

"The Laws of Morality hold good for every conceivable 
world." 

" But in a world in which people propagated by fission and 
there was no sex ? " 

"Morality would be simpler but it would be the same 
morality." . . . 

Presently Mr. Barnstaple was begging his pardon again. 

" I was saying that this is a lost world." 

" It doesh^t look lost, " said Mr. Barnstaple. 

" It has rejected and forgotten Salvation." 

Mr. Barnstaple put his hands in his pocket and began to 
whistle the barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffman ^ very softly 
to himself. Would Father Amerton never leave him ? Giuld 
nothing be done with Father Amerton ? At the old shows at 
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Earl's Court there used to be wire baskets for waste paper 
and cigarette ends and bores generally. If one could only tip 
Father Amerton suddenly into some such receptacle. 

Salvation has been offered them, jind they have rejected 
it and well-nigh forgotten it. And that is why we have been 
sent to tlicm. We have been sent to them to recall them to 
the One Thing that Matters, to the One Forgotten Thing. 
Once more we have to raise the healing symbol as Moses raised 
it in the Wilderness. Ours is no light mission. We have been 
sent into this Hell of sensuous materialism-’* 

" Oh, Lord 1 " said Mr. Barnstaple, and relapsed into the 
barcarolle. . . . 

“ I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed again presently. 

” Where is the Pole Star 7 What has happened to the 
Wain ? ” 

Mr. Barnstaple looked up. 

He had not thought of the stars before, and he looked*up 
prepared in this fresh Universe to see the strangest constella¬ 
tions. But just as the life and size of the planet they were on 
ran closely parallel to the earth's, so he beheld above him a 
stariy vault of familiar forms. And just as the Utopian world 
failed to be altogether parallel to its sister universe, so did 
these constellations seem to be a little out in their drawing. 
Orion, he thought, straddled -wndcr and with a great unfamiliar 
nebula at one comer, and it ^vas true—the Wain was flattened 
out and the pointers pointed to a great void in the heavens. 

” Their Pole Star gone I The Pointers, the Wain askew I 
It is symbolical,” said Father Amerton. 

It was only too obviously going to be symbolical. Mr. 
Barnstaple realised that a fresh storm of eloquence was im¬ 
minent from Father Amerton. At any cost he felt this 
nuisance must be abated. 


§2 

On earth Mr. Barnstaple had been a passive victim to bores 
of all sorts, delicately and painfully considerate of the mental 
limitations that made their insensitive pressure possible. But 
the free air of Utopia had already mounted to his head and 
released initiatives that his excessively deferential recognition 
of others had hitherto restrained. He had had enough of 
Father Amerton ; it was necessary to turn off Father Amerton, 
and he now proceeded to do so with a simple directness that 
surprised himself. 

‘^Father Amerton,” he said, ” I have a confession to make 
to you.” 

Ah I ” cried Father Amerton. ” Please—an3^hing ? ” 

” You have been walking about with me and shouting at my 
ears until I am strongly impelled to murder you.” 

” If what I have said has struck home- 

** It hasn’t struck home. It has been a tiresome^ silly, 
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deafening jabbering in my ears. It ivearies me indescribably. 
It prevents my attending to the marvellous things about us. 
I see exactly what you mean when you say that there is no 
Pole Star here and thait that is symbolical. Before you begin 
I appreciate the symbol, and a ve^ obvious, weak and ulti- 
mat^y inaccurate symt^l it is. But you are one of those 
obstinate spirits who believes in spite of aU evidence that the 
eternal hills are still eternal and the iixed stars fixed for ever. 
I want you to understand that I am entirely out of sympathy 
with all this stuif of yours. You seem to embody all that 
is wrong and ugly and impossible in Catholic teaching. I 
agree With these Utopians that there is something wrong 
with your mind about sex, in all probability a nasty twist 
given to it in early life, and that what you keep saying and 
hinting about sexual life here is horrible and outrageous. And 
I am equally hostile to you and exasperated and repelled by 
3^u when you speak of religion proper. You make religion 
disgusting just as 3^u malm sex dis^sting. You are a dirty 
priest. What you call Christianity is a black and ugly super¬ 
stition, a mere excuse for malignity and persecution. It is 
an outrage upon Christ. If you are a Christian, then most 
passionately 1 declare m3^1f not a Christian. But there are 
other meanings for Christianity than those you put upon it, 
and in another sense this Utopia here is Christian beyond all 
dreaming. Utterly beyond your understanding. We have 
come into this glonous world, which, compared to our world, 
is like a bowl ox crystal compared to an old tin can, and you 
have the insuperable impudence to say that we have been sent 
hither as missionaries to teach them—God knows what I *' 

“ God does know what," said Father Amerton, a little taken 
Iback, but coming up very pluckily. 

" Oh I " cried Mr. Barnstaple, and was for a moment speech¬ 
less. 

" Listen to me, my Friend," said Father Amerton, catching 
at his sleeve. 

" Not for my life I " cried Mr. Barnstaple, recoiling. " See I 
Down that vista, away there on the shore of the lake, those 
black figures are Mr. Burleigh, Mr. Mush and Lady Stella. 
They brought you here. They belong to your party and you 
belong to them. If they had not wanted your company you 
would not have been in their car. Go to them. I will not 
have you with me any longer. I refuse you and reject j^u. 
iWt is your way. This, by this little building, is mine. 
Don't folfow me, or I will lay hands on you and bimg in these 
Utopians t6 interfere between us. . . . Forgive my plainness. 
Father Amerton. But get away from me T Get away from 
me 1" 

Mr. Barnstaple turned, and seeing that Father Amerton 
stood hesitating at the parting of the ways, took to his heels 
and ran from him. 
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He fled along an alley behind tall Hedges, turned sharoly 
to the right and then to the left, passed over a high bridge 
that crossed in front of a cascade that flung a dash of spray 
in his face, blundered by two couples ^f lovers who whispered 
softly in the darkling, ran deviously across flower-studded 
turf, and at last threw himself down breathless upon the 
steps that led up to a terrace that looked towards lake and 
mountains, and was adorned, it seemed in the dim light, 
with squat stone figures of seated vigilant animals and men. 

" Ye merciful stors 1 " cried Mr. Banistaple. “ At last I 
am alone." 

He sat on these steps for a long time w'ith his eyes upon the 
scene about him, drinking in the satisfying realisation that for 
a brief interval at any rate, with no earthly presence to 
intervene, he and Utopia were face to face. 

§ 3 

He could not call this world the world of his dreams because 
he had never dared to dream of any world so closely shaped 
to the desires and imaginations of his heart. But surely this 
world it was, or a world the very fellow of it, that had lain 
deep beneath the thoughts and dreams of thousands of sane 
and troubled men and women in tiie world of disorder from 
which he had come. It was no world of empty peace, no 
such golden decadence of indulgence as Mr. Catskill tried to 
imagine it; it was a world, Mr. Barnstaple perceived, in¬ 
tensely militant, conquering and to conquer, prevailing over 
the obduracy of force and matter, over the lifeless separations 
of empty space and all the antagonistic mysteries of being. 

In Utopia in the past, obscured by the superficial exploifta 
of statesmen like Burleigh and CatsMll and the competition 
of traders and exploiters every whit as vile and vulgar as 
their earthly compeers, the work of quiet and patient thinkers 
and teachers had gone on and the foundations which sustained 
this serene intensity of activity had been laid. How few of 
these pioneers had ever felt more than a transitory gleam of 
the righteous loveliness of the world their lives made possible I 

And yet even in the hate and turmoil and distresses of the 
Days of Confusion there must have been earnest enough of 
the exquisite and glorious possibilities of life. Over the 
foulest slums the sunset called to the imaginations of men, 
and from mountain ridges, across great valleys, from clifis 
and hillsides and by the uncertain and terrible splendours of 
the sea, men must have had glimpses of the conceivable and 
attainable magnificence of being. Every flower petal, every 
sunlit leaf, the vitality of young things, the happy moments 
of the human mind transcending itself in art, all these things 
must have been material for hope, incentive to effort. And 
won at last—this world I 
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Mr. Barnstaple lifted up his hands like one who worships 
to the friendly multitude of the stars above him. 

** I have seen,” he whispered. ” I have seen.” 

Little lights and so||t glows of illumination were coming 
out here and there over this great park of flowerlike buildings 
and garden spaces that sloped down towards the lake. A 
circling aeroplane, itself a star, hummed softly overhead. 

A slender girl came past him down the steps and paused at 
the sight of him. 

” Are you one of the Earthlings ? ” came the question, and 
a beam of soft light shone momentarily upon Mr. Barnstaple 
from the oracelet on her arm. 

“ I came to-day,” said Mr. Barnstaple, peering up at her. 

^ You arc the man who came along in a little machine of 
tin, with rubber air-lags round the wheels, very rusty under¬ 
neath, and painted yellow. I have been looking at it.” 

“ It is not a bad little car,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” At first we thought the priest came in it with you.” 

*' He is no friend of mine.” 

” There were priests like that in Utopia many years ago. 
They caused much mischief among the people.” 

** He was with the other lot,” said Mr. Barnstaple. ” For 
their week-end party I should think him—^rather a mistake.” 
She sat down a step or so above him. 

"It is wonderful that you should come here out of your 
world to us. Do you find this world of ours very wonderful ? 

I suppose many things that seem quite commonplace to me 
because 1 have been born among them seem wonderful to you.” 

" You are not very old ? ” 

" I am eleven. I am learning the histo^ of the Ages of 
0 Sinfusion, and they say your world is still in an Age of Con¬ 
fusion. It is just as though you came to us out of the past— 
out of history. I was in the Conference and I was watching 
your face. You love this present world of ours—at least you 
love it much more than your other people do.” 

" I want to Uve all the rest of my life in it.” 

" I wonder if that is possible } ” 

" Why should it not be possible ? It will be easier than 
sending me back. I should not bo very much in the way. 

I should only be here for twenty or thirty years at the most, 
and I would learn everything I could and do everything I 
was told.” 

But isn't-<thero woik that you have to do in your own 
world ? ” 

Mr. Barnstaple made no answer to that. He did not seem 
to hear it. It was the girl who presently broke the silence. 

** Th^ say that when we Utopians are young, before our 
minds and characters are fully formed and matured, we are 
very like the men and women of the Age of Confusion. We 
are more egotistical then, they tell us; life about us is still 
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so unknown, that we are adventurous and romantic. I 
suppose I am egotistical yet—and adventurous. And it does 
still seem to me that in spite of many terrible and dreadful 
things there was much that must h%ve been wildly exciting 
and desirable in that past—which is still so like your present. 
What can it have been like to have been a general entering a 
conquered city ? Or a prince being crowned ? Or to be nch 
and able to astonish people by acts of power and benevolence ? 
Or to be a martyr led out to die for some splendid misunder¬ 
stood cause ? '* 

** These things sound better in stories and histories than in 
reality," said Mr. Barnstaple after due consideration. *' Did 
you hear Mr. Rupert Catskill, the last of the Earthlings to 
make a speech ? " 

“ He thought romantically—but he did not look romantic." 

" He has lived most romantically. He has fought bravely 
in wars. He has been a prisoner and escaped wonderfully 
from prison. His violent imaginations have caused the 
deaths of thousands of people. And presently we shall see 
another romantic adventurer in this Lord Barralonga they 
are bringing hither. He is enormously rich and he tries to 
astonish people with his wealth—^just as you have dreamed 
of astonishing people.” 

" Are they not astonished ? ” 

Romance is not reality," said Mr. Barnstaple. " He is 
one of a number of floundering, corrupting rich men who 
are a weariness to themselves and an intolerable nuisance to 
the rest of our world. They want to do vulgar, showy things. 
This man Barralonga was an assistant to a photographer and 
something of an actor when a certain invention called moving 
pictures came into our world. He became a great prospects 
in the business of showing these pictures, partly by accident, 
partly by the unscrupulous cheating of various inventors. 
Then he launched out into speculations in shipping and in a 
trade we carry on in our world in frozen meat brought from 
great distances. He made food costly for many people and 
impossible for some, and so he grew rich. For in our world 
men grow wealthy by intercepting rather than by serving. 
And having become ignobly rich, certain of our politicians, 
for whom he did some timely services, ennobled him by 
giving him the title of Lord. Do you understand the things 
I am saying ? Was your Age of Confusion so like ours ? You 
did not know it was so ugly. Forgive me if I disillusion you 
about the Age of Confusion and its romantic possibilities. 
But I have just stepped out of the dust and disorder and 
noise of its indiscipline, out of limitation, cruelties and dis¬ 
tresses, out of a weariness in which hope dies. . . . Perhaps 
if my world attracts you you may yet have an opportunity 
of adventuring out 01 all this into its disorders. . . . That 
will be an adventure indeed. . . . Who knows what-may 
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happen between our worlds ? . . . But you will not like it, 
I am afraid. You cannot imagine how dirty our world is. 
. . . Dirt and disease, these are in the trailing skirts of all 
romance." ... « 

A silence fell between them ; he followed his own thoughts 
and the girl sat and wondered over him. 

At len^h he spolm again. 

" Shall I tell you what 1 was thinking of when you spoke 
to me ? " 

" Yes." 

" Your world is the consummation of a million ancient 
dreams. It is wonderful I It is wonder, high as heaven. 
But it is a great grief to me that two dear friends of mine 
cannot be here with mo to see what I am seeing. It is queer 
how strong the thoight of them is in my mind. One has 
passed now beyond all the universes, alas I—but the other is 
still in my world. Yon are a student, my dear ; every one 
of your world, I suppose, is a student here, but in our world 
students are a class apart. We three were happy together 
because we were students and not yet caught into the mills 
of senseless toil, and we were none the less happy perhaps 
because we were miserably poor and often hungry together. 
We used to talk and dispute together and in our students’ 
debating society, discussing the disorders of our world and 
how some day they might be bettered. Was there, in your 
Age of Confusion, that sort of eager, hopeful, poverty-struck 
student life ? " 

'* Go on," said the girl with her eyes intent on his dim 
profile. " In old novels I have read of just that hungry, 
dreaming student world." 

We three agreed that the supreme need of our time was 
education. We agreed that was the highest service we could 
join. 'We all set about it in our various ways, I the least 
useful of the three. My friends and I drifted a little apart. 
They edited a great monthly periodical that helped to keep 
the world of science together, and my friend, serving a careful 
and grudging firm of publishers, edited schoolbooks for them, 
conducted an educational paper, and also inspected schools 
for our university. He vras too heedless of pay and profit 
ever to become even passably well off, though these pubhshers 
profited greatly by his work; his whole life was a continual 
service of toil for teaching; he did not take as much as a 
month’s holiday in any year in his life. 'While he lived I 
thought little cif the work he was doing, but since he died I 
have heard' from teachers whose schools he inspected, and 
from book writers whom he advised, of the incessant high 
quality of his toil and the patience and sympathy of his work. 
^ such lives as his this Utopia in which your sweet life is 
opening is founded; on such lives our world of earth will 
ym build its Utopia. But the life of this friend of mine ended 
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abruptly in a way that tore my heart. He worked too hard 
and too long through a crisis in which it was inconvenient for 
him to take a holiday. His nervous system broke down with 
shocking suddenness, his mind gavw way, he pa^ed into a 
phase of acute melancholia ana-—died. For it is perfectly 
true, old Nature has neither righteousness nor pity, ntis 
hap^ned a few ^veeks ago. That other old friend and I, 
with his wife, who had been his tireless helper, were chief 
among the mourners at his funeral. To-night the memo^ of 
that comes back to me with extraordinary vividness. I do 
not know how you dispose of your dead here, but on earth 
the dead are mostly buried in the earth.'* 

" We are burned," said the girl. 

"Those who are liberal-minded in our world bum also. 
Our friend was burned, and we stood and took our part in a 
service according to the rites of our ancient religion in wl)ich 
we no longer believed, and presently we saw his cofiin, covered 
with wreaths of flowers, shde from before us out of our sight 
through the gates that led to the furnaces of the crematorium ; 
and as it went,- taking with it so much of my youth, 1 saw 
that my other dear old friend was sobbing, and I too was 
wrung to the pitch of tears to think that so v^ant and devoted 
and industrious a life should end, as it seemed, so miserably 
and thanklessly. The priest had been reading a long con¬ 
tentious discourse by a theological writer named Paul, full 
of bad arguments by analogy and weak assertions. I wlship<l 
that instead of the ideas of this ingenious ancient we could 
have had some discourse upon the real nobility of our friend, 
on the pride and intensity of his work and on his scorn for 
mercenary things. All his life he had worked with unlimited 
devotion for such a world as this, and yet I doubt if he nStl 
ever had any realisation of the clearer, nobler life for man 
that his life of toil and the toil of such lives as his were making 
sure and certain in the days to come. He lived by faith. 
He lived too much by faith. There was not enough sunlight 
in his life. If I could have him here now—and that other 
dear friend who grieved for him so bitterly; if I could have 
them both here ; if I could give up my pl^e here to them 
so that they could see, as I see, the real greatness of their 
lives reflected in these great consequences of sifbh lives as 
theirs—^then, then 1 could rejoice in Utopia indeed. . . . 
But I feel now as if I had taken my old friend's savings and 
was spending them on myself." . . . 

Mr. Barnstaple suddenly remembered the youth of his 
hearer. " For^ve me, my dear child, for running on in this 
fashion. But your voice was kind." 

Tlie girl's answer was to bend down and brush his extended 
hand with her soft lips. 

Then suddenly she sprang to her feet. " Look at that 
light," she said, " among the stars 1" 
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Mr. Barnstaple stood up beside her. 

That is the aeroplane bringing Lord Barralonga and his 
party; Lord Barralonga who killed a man to>day I Is ho 
a very big, strong man-rungovemable and wonderful ? ** 

Mr. Barnstaple, struck by a sudden doubt, looked sharply 
at the sweet upturned face beside him. 

'* I have never seen him. But I believe he is a youngish, 
baldish, undersized man, who sufTers very gravely from a 
disordered liver and kidneys. This has prevented the dissipa¬ 
tion of his energies upon youthful sports and pleasures and 
enabled him to concentrate upon the acquisition of property. 
And so he was able to buy the noble title that touches your 
imagination. Come with me and look at him.” 

The girl stood still and met his eyes. She was eleven years 
old and she was as tall as he was. 

” But was there no romance in the past ? ” 

“ Only in the hearts of the young. And it died.” 

“ But is there no romance ? ” 

” Endless romance—and it has all to come. It comes for 
you.” 

§4 

The bringing in of Lord Barralonga and his party was 
something of an anticlimax to Mr. Barnstaple’s wonderful 
day. He was tired and, quite unreasonably, he resented the 
invasion of Utopia by these people. 

The two parfies of Earthlings were brought toother in a 
brightly lit hall near the lawn upon which the Barralonga 
aeroplane had come down. The newcomers came in in a 
group together, blinking, travel-worn and weary-looking. 
BV 4 ; it was evident they were greatly relieved to encounter 
other Earthlings in what was to them a still intensely puzzling 
experience. For they had had nothing to compare with the 
calm and lucid discussion of the Conference Place. Their 
lapse into this strange world was still an incomprehensible 
riddle for them. 

Lord Barralonga was the o^vner of the gnome-like face 
that had looked out at Mr. Barnstaple when the large grey 
car had passed him on the Maidenhead Road. His skull was 
very low and broad above liis brows so that he reminded 
Mr. Barnstaple of the flat stopper of a glass bottle. He 
looked hot and tired, he was considerably dishevelled as if 
from a struggle, and one arm was in a sling ; his little brown 
eyes were as alert and wa^ as those of a wicked urchin in 
the hauids of h policeman. Sticking close to him like a familiar 
spirit was a small, almost jockey-like chauffeur, whom he 
addressed as ” Ridley.” Ridley’s face also was marked by 
the stem determination of a man in a difficult position not 
in any manner to give himself away. His left cheek and ear 
had been cut in the automobile smash and were liberally 
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adorned with sticking-plaster. Miss Greeta Grey, the lady 
of the party, was a frankly blonde beauty in a white flannel 
tailor-made suit. She was extraordinarity unruffled by the 
circumstances in which she found dierself; it was as u she 
had no sense whatever of their strangeness. She carried her¬ 
self with the habitual hauteur of a beautiful girl almost 
professionally exposed to the risk of unworthy advances. 
Anywhere. 

The other two people of the party were a grey-faced, grey- 
clad American, also very wary-eyed, who was. Mr. Barn¬ 
staple learned from Mr. Mush, Hunker, the Cinema King, 
and a thoroughly ruffled-looking Frenchman, a dark, smartly 
dressed man, with an imperfect command of Engli^, who 
seemed rather to have fallen into Lord Barralonga’s party 
than to have belonged to it properly. Mr. Barnstaple’s mind 
leaped to the conclusion, and nothing occurred afterwards to 
change his opinion, that some interest in the cinematograph 
had brought this gentleman within range of Lord Barralonga's 
hospitality and that he had been caught, as a foreigner may 
so easily be caught, into the embrace of a thoroughly 
uncongenial week-end expedition. 

As Lord Barralonga and Mr. Hunker came forward to greet 
Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Catskill, this Frenchman addressed 
himself to Mr. Barnstaple with the inquiry whether he spoke 
French. 

“ I cannot understand,” he said. ” We were to have gone 
to Viltshire—Wiltshire, and then one ’orrible thing has happen 
after another. What is it we have come to and what sort 
of people are all these people who speak most excellent French ? 
Is it a joke of Lord Barralonga, or a dream, or what has 
happen to us ? ” ^ 

Mr. Barnstaple attempted some explanation. 

” Another dimension,” said the Frenchman, ” another 
worl’. That is all very well. But I have my business to 
attend to in London. I have no need to be brought back in 
this way to France, some sort of France, some other France 
in some other worl’. It is too much of a joke altogether.” 

Mr. Barnstaple attempted some further exposition. It 
was clear from his interlocutor’s puzzled face that the phrases 
he used were too difficult. He turned helplessly to Lady 
Stella and found her ready to undertake the task. ” This 
lady,” he said, ” will be able to make things plain to you. 

Lady Stella, this is Monsieur-” 

Fmile Dupont,” the Frenchman bowed. “ I am what 
you call a journalist and publicist. I am interested in the 
cinematograph from the ^int of view of education and 
propaganda. It is why 1 am here with his Lordship 
Barratonga.” 

French conversation was Lady Stella’s chief accomplish¬ 
ment. She sailed into it now very readily. She took over 
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the elucidation of M. Dupont, and only interrupted it to tell 
MisB Greeta Grey how pleasant it was to have another woman 
with her in this strange world. 

Relieved of M. Dupont, Mr. Barnstaple stood back and 
surveyed the little ^up of Earthlings m the centre of the 
hall and the circle of tall, watchful Utopians about them and 
rather aloof from them. Mr. Burleigh was being distantly 
cordial to Lord Barralonga, and Mr. Hunker was saying what 
a great pleasure it was to him to meet ** Britain's foremost 
statesman." Mr. Catskill stood in the most friendly manner 
beside Barralonga ; they knew each other well; and Father 
Amerton exchanged comments with Mr. Mush. Ridley and 
Fenk, after some moments of austere regard, had gone apart 
to discuss the technicalities of the day's exp^ence in under¬ 
tones. Nobody paid ady attention to Mr. mmstaple. 

It was like a meeting at a railway-station. It was like a 
reception. It was utterly incredible and altogether common¬ 
place. He was saturated and exhausted by wonder. 

" Oh, 1 am going to my bed 1 " he yawned suddenly. " I 
am going to my little bed." 

He made his way through the friendly-eyed Utopians out 
into the calm starlight. He nodded to the strange nebula 
at the comer of Orion as a weary parent n^ht nod to im¬ 
portunate offspring. He would consider it again in the 
morning. He staggered drowsily through the gardens to his 
own particular reixeat. 

He disrobed and went to sleep as immediately as a tired 
child. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


EARLY MORNING IN UTOPIA 

§ I 

M r. Barnstaple awakened slowly out of profound 
slumber. 

He had a vague feeling that a very delightful and 
wonderful dream was slipping from him. He trira to keep 
on with the dream and not to open his eyes. It was about a 
great world of beautiful people who had freed thenuelves 
Bom a thousand earthly troubles. But it dissolved and &ded 
from bis mind. It was not often nowadays that dreams 
came to Mr. Barnstaple. He lay very still with his eyes 
closed, reluctantly coming awake to the afiairs of every day. 

The cares and worries of the last fortnight resumed *tibeir 
sway. Would he ever be able to get away for a holiday by 
himself ? Then he remembered that he had already got his 
valise stowed in the Yellow Peril. But surely that was not 
last night; that was the night before last, and he had started 
—he remembered now starting and the little thrill of getting 
through the ^te before Mrs. Barnstaple suspected anythi^. 
He opened his eyes and fixed them on a white ceiling, tiying 
to recall that journey. He remembered turning into tiie 
Camberwell New Road and the bright exhilaration of tiie 
morning, Vauxhall Bridge and that nasty tangle of traffic 
at Hyde Park Comer. He maintained that the west of 
London was far more difficult for motoring than the east. 
Then—had he gone to Uxbridge ? No. He recalled the 
road to Slough and then came a blank in his mind. m 
W hat a very good ceiling this was! Not a crack nor a stain 1 
But how had he spent '&e rest of the day ? He must have 
got somewhere because here he was in a thoroughly com¬ 
fortable bed—an excellent bed. With a thrush singing. He 
had always held that any good thrush could knock spots off 
a nightingale, but this thrush was a perfect Caruso. And 
another answering it I In July I PangTOume and Caversham 
were wonderful places for nightingales. In Tune. But this 
was July—and thrushes. . . . Across these drowsy thought- 

E hantoms came the figure of Mr. Rupert Catskill, hands on 
ips, face and head thrust forward speaking, sajdng astonish¬ 
ing things. To a naked seated figure with a grave intent ffice. 
And other figures. One with a face like the Delphic Sibyl. 
Mr. Barnstaple began to remember that in some way he had 
got himself mixed up with a week-end party at Taplow Court. 
Now had this speech been given at Taplow Court ? At 
Taplow Court they wear clothes. But perhaps the aristocracy 

in retirement and privacy-? 

Utopia ? . . . But was it possible ? 
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Mr. Barnstaple sat up in his bed in a state of octreme 
amazement. “ Impossible I ” he said. He was lying in a 
little loggia half-open to the air. Between the slender pillars 
of fluted glass he saw grange of snow-topped mountains, 
and in the foreground a ^eat cluster of tall spikes bearing 
deep red flowers. The bird was still singing—a glorified 
thrush, in a glorified world. Now he rememl^red ever3rthing. 
Now it was all clear. The sudden twisting of the car, the 
sound like the snapping of a fiddle string and—Utopia! 
Now he had it all, from the sight of sweet dead Greenlake to 
the bringing in of Lord Barralonga under the strange unfamiliar 
stars. It .iras no dream. He looked at his hand on the 
exquisitely fine coverlet. He felt his rough chin. It was a 
world real enough for shaving—and for a very definite readi¬ 
ness for break^t. ^'ery—^for he had missed his supper. 
And as if in answer to his thought a smiling girl appeared 
ascending the steps to his sleeping-place and bearing a little 
tray. After all, there was much to be said for Mr. Burleigh. 
To his swift statesmanship it was that Mr. Barnstaple ow^ 
this morning cup of tea. 

Good morning,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

*« Why not ? ” said the young Utopian, and put down his 
tea and smiled at him in a motherly fashion and departed. 

a Why not a good morning, I suppose,” said Mr. Barnstaple 
and meditated for a moment, chin on knees, and then gave 
his attention to the bread-and-butter and tea. ^ 

§2 

The little dressing-room in which he found his clothes lying 
Just as he had dumped them overnight, was at once extra- 
ordtearily simple and extraordinarily full of interest for Mr. 
Barnstaple. He paddled about it humming as he examined it. 

The rath was much shallower than an ordinary earthly 
bath; apparently the Utopians did not believe in lying down 
and stewing. And the forms of ever3rthing were dinerent, 
simpler and more graceful. On earth he reflected art was 
largely wit. The artist had a certain limited selection of 
obdurate materials and certain needs, and his work was a 
clever reconciliation of the obduracy and the necessity and 
of the idiosyncrasy of the substance to the aesthetic precon¬ 
ceptions of the human mind. How delightful, for example, 
was Ihe earthly carpenter dealing cleverly with the ^[rain and 
character of tins wood or that. But here the artist had a 
limitless control of material, and that element of witty adapta¬ 
tion had gone' out of his work. His data were the human 
mind and body. Everything in this little room was nn- 
obtnisurdy but perfectly convenient—and difficult to misuse. 
If you spl^hed too much a thoughtful outer rim tidied things 
up for you. 

In a tray by the bath was a very big fine sponge. So either 
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Utopians still dived for sponges or they grew them or trained 
them (who could tell ?) to come up of their own accord. 

As he set out his toilet things a tumbler was ^shed off a glass 
shelf on to the floor and did not breaks Mr. carnstaple in an 
experimental mood dropped it again and still it did not break. 

He could not find taps at first though there was a big 
washing-basin as well as a bath. Then he perceived a number 
of studs on the walls with black marks that might be Utopian 
writing. He experimented. He found very hot water and 
then very cold water filling his bath, a fountain of probably 
soapy warm water, and other fluids—one with an odour of 
pine and one with a subdued odour of chlorine. The Utopian 
characters on these studs set him musing for a time; they 
were the first writing he had seen ; they appeared to be word 
characters, but whether they represented sounds or were 
greatly simplified hieroglyphics he could not ima^ne. Then 
his mind went off at a tangent in another direction because 
the only metal apparent in this dressing-room was gold. 
There was, he noted, an extraordinary lot of gold in the room. 
It was set and inlaid in gold. The soft yellow lines beamed 
and glittered. Gold evidently was cheap in Utopia. Perhaps 
they knew how to make it. 

He roused himself to the business of his toilet. There 
was no looking-glass in the room, but when he tried what he 
thought was the handle of a cupboard door, he found himself 
opening a triple full-length mirror. Afterwards he was to 
discover' that there were no displayed mirrors in Utopia; 
Utopians, he was to learn, thought it indecent to be reminded 
of ^emselves in that way. The Utopian method was to 
scrutinise oneself, see that one was all right and then forget 
oneself for the rest of the day. He stood now surveying m 
pyjamaed and unshaven self with extreme disfavour. Why 
do respectable citizens favour such ugly pink-striped pyjamas ? 
When he unpacked his nail-brush and tooth-brush, shaving- 
brush and washing-glove, they seemed to him to have the 
coarseness of a popular burlesque. His tooth-brush was a 
particularly ignoble instrument. He wished now he had 
bought a new one at the chemist’s shop near Victoria Station. 

And what nasty queer things his clothes were t 

He had a fantastic idea of adopting Utopian ideas of 
costume, but a reflective moment before his mirror restrained 
him. Then he remembered that he had packed a silk tennis 
shirt and flannels. Suppose he wore those, without a collar 
stud or tie—and went bare-footed ? 

He surveyed his feet. As feet went on earth they were not 
unsightly feet. But on earth they had been just wasted. 

§3 

A particularly clean and radiant Mr. Barnstaple, white- 
clad, bare-necked and bare-footed, presently emerged -into 
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the Utopian sunrise. He smiled, stretched his arms and took 
a deep breath of the sweet air. Then suddenly his face 
became bard and resolute. 

From another sleepjpg-house not two hundred yards away 
Father Amerton was emerging. Intuitively Mr. Barnstaple 
knew he meant either to forgive or be forgiven for the overnight 
quarrel. It would be a matter of chance whether he would 
select the rdle of offender or victim; what was certain was 
that be would smear a dreary mess of emotional personal 
relationship over the jewel-like clearness and brightness of 
the scene. A little to the right of Mr. Barnstaple and in front 
of hin< were wide steps leading down towards the lake. 
Three strides and he was going down these steps two at a 
time. It may have been his hectic fancy, but it seemed to 
him that he heard the voice of Father Amerton, " Mr. Barn — 
stwle,*' in pursuit. 

1^. Barnstaple doubled and doubled again and crossed a 
bridge across an avalanche guUy, a bridge with huge masonry 
in b^k and roof and with delicate pillars of prismatic glass 
towards the lake. The sunlight entangled in these pillars 
broke into splashes of red and blue and golden light. Then 
at a tui^ comer gay with blue gentians, he narrowly escaped 
a collision with Mr. Rupert Catskill. Mr. CatskiU was in 
the same costume that he had worn on the previous day 
exc^t that he was without his grey top hat. He walked 
with his hands clasped behind him. 

•“ Hullo 1 ” he said, “ What’s the hurry ? We seem to bo 
the first people up.” 

*-1 saw Father Amerton-” 

That accounts for it. You were afraid of being caught 
a|p in a service. Matins or Prime or whatever he calls it. Wise 
man to run. He shall pray for the lot of us. Me too.” 

He did not wait for any indorsement from Mr. Barnstaple, 
but went on talking. 

You have slept well ? What did you think of the old 
fellow's answer to my speech. Eh ? Evasive cliches. When 
in doubt, abuse the plaintifi's attorney. We don’t agree 
with him because we have bad hearts.” 

” What old fellow do you mean ? ” 

” The worthy gentleman who spoke after me.” 

** Urthred ! But he's not forty.” 

He’s seventy-three. He told us afterwards. They live 
long here, a lingering business. Our lives are a fitful hectic 
fever from th^ point of view. But as Tennyson said, 

' Better fifty years of Eurrae than a cycle of Cathay! ’ H’m ? 
He evaded my points. This is Lotus Land, Sunset Land; 
wa shan’t be thanked for disturbing its sluml^s.” 

I doubt their slumbers.” 

** Perhws the Socialist bug has bit you too. Yes—see 
ft has 1 Believe me this is the most complete demonstration 
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of decadence it would be possible to imagine. Complete. 
And we shall disturb their slumbers, never fear. Nature, yon 
will see, is on our side—^in a way no one has thought of yet.** 
** But I don't see the decadence," said Mr. Barnstaple. 

*' None so blind as those who won’t see. It’s everjrwhere. 
Their large flushed pseudo-health. Like fatted cattle. And 
their treatment of Barralonga. They don't know how to 
treat him. They don't even arrest him. They’ve never 
arrested any one for a thousand years. He careers through 
their land, killing and slaying ana frightening and disturbing 
and they're flabbergasted, sir, simply flabbergasted. It's like 
a dog running amock in a world full of sheep. If he hadn’t 
had a side-slip I believe he would be hooting and snorting 
and careering along now—skilling people. They've lost the 
instinct of social defence." 

*' I wonder." , 

" A very good attitude of mind. If indulged in, in modera¬ 
tion. But when your wondering is over, you will begin to 
see that I am right. H'm ? Ah I There on that terrace t 
Isn’t that my Lord Barralonga and his French acquaintance ? 
It is. Inhaling the morning air. I think with your per¬ 
mission I will go on and have a word with them, '^^ch way 
did you say Father Amerton was ? 1 don't want to disturb 

his devotions. This way ? Then if I go to the right-" 

He grimaced amiably over his shoulder. 

§4 

Mr. Barnstaple came upon two Utopians gardening. 

They had two light silvery wheelbarrows, and they were 
cutting out old wood and overblown clusters from a line of 
thickets that sprawled over a rough-heaped ridge of rock aUk) 
foamed with crimson and deep red roses. These gardeners 
had great leather gauntlets and aprons of tanned skin, and they 
carried hooks and knives. 

Mr. Barnstaple had never before seen such roses as they*were 
tending here ; their fragrance filled the air. He did not know 
that double roses could be got in mountains ; bright red single 
sorts he had seen high up in Switzerland, but not such huge 
loose-flowered monsters as these. They dwarfed their leaves. 
Their wood was in long, thorny, snaky-red streaked stems 
that writhed wide and climbed to the rocky lumps over which 
they grew. Their great petals fell like red snow and like 
drifting moths and like blood upon the soft soil that sheltered 
amidst the brown rocks. 

“ You are the first Utopians I have actually seen at work," 
he said. 

** This isn’t our work," smiled the nearer of the two, a fair¬ 
haired, freckled, blue-eyed youth. " But as we are for these 
roses we have to keep them in order." 

" Are they your roses ? " 
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** Many people think these double mountain roses too much 
trouble and a nuisance with their thorns and sprawling 
branches, and many people think only the single sorts of roses 
ought to be grown in the» high places and that this lovely sort 
ought to be left to die out up here. Are jrou for our roses ? " 

** Such roses as these ? *’ said Mr. Barnstaple. *' Altogether.*' 
** Good I Then just bring me up my barrow closer for all 
this litter. We’re responsible for the good behaviour of all 
this thicket reaching right down there almost to the water.** 

** And you have to see to it yourselves ? ** 

•* Who else ? ’* 

** But couldn't you get some one—^pay some one to see to it 
for you ? ** 

" Oh, hoary relic from the ancient past I ** the young man 
replied. ** Oh, fossil ignoramus from a barabaric universe I 
Don’t you realise that there is no working class in Utopia ? It 
died out fifteen hundred years or so ago. Wages-slavery, 
pimping and so forth are done with. We read about them 
m bool^. Who loves the rose must serve the rose—^himself.** 
** But you work.** 

** Not for wages. Not because any one else loves or desires 
something else and is too lazy to serve it or get it himself. 
Wo work, part of the brain, part of the will, of Utopia.** 

** May I ask at what ? ** 

** I explore the interior of our planet. I study high-pressure 

chemistry. And my friend- 

He interrogated his friend, whose dark face and brown eyes 
appeared suddenly over a foam of blossom. “ I do Food.**^ 

A cook ? ’* 

** Of sorts. Just now I am seeing to your Earthling 
dietary. It’s most interesting and curious—^but I should think 
rather destructive. I plan your meals. ... I see you look 
anxious, but I saw to your breakfast last night.” He glanced 
at a minute wrist-watch under the gauntlet of his gardening 
glovd. ” It will be ready in about an hour. How was the 
early tea ? '* 

” Excellent,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” Good,” said the dark young man. ” I did my best. I 
hope the breakfast will be as satisfactory. I had to fly two 
hundred kilometres for a pig last night and kill it and cut it 
up myself, and find out how to cure it. Eating bacon has gone 
out of fashion in Utopia. I hope you will find my rashers 
satisfactory:” 

” seems very rapid curing—^for a rasher,” said Mr. Barn¬ 
staple. ” We could have done without it.” 

" Your spokesman made such a point of it.” 

The fair young man struggled out of the thicket and wheeled 
his barrow away. Mr, Barnstaple wished the dark young 
man ** Good morning.” 

” Why shouldn’t it be ? ” asked the dark young man. 
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§ 5 

He discovered Ridley and Penk approaching him. Ridley's 
face and ear ^re still adorned withesticking'plaster and his 
bearing was eager and anxious. Penk followed a little way 
behind him, holding one hand to the side of his face. Both 
were in their professional dress, white-topped caps, square-cut 
leather coats and black gaiters; they had made no conces¬ 
sions to Utopian laxity. 

Ridley began to speak as soon as he judged Mr. Barnstaple 
was within earshot. 

" You don’t ’appen to know, Mister, where these ’ere de¬ 
cadents shoved our car ? ” 

“ I thought your car was all smashed up.” 

” Not a Rolls-Royce—^not like that. Wind-screen, mud¬ 
guards, and the on-footboard perhaps. We went over side¬ 
ways. I want to ’ave a look at it. And 1 didn’t turn the 

r trol off. The carburetter was leaking a bit. My fault. 

'adn’t been careful enough with the strainer. If she runs 
out of petrol, where’s one to get more of it in this blasted 
Elysium ? I ain’t seen a sign anywhere. I know if 1 don’t 
pit that car into running form before Lord Barralonga wants 
K there’s going to be trouble.” 

Mr. Barnstaple had no idea where the cars were. 

’Aven’t you a car of your own ? ” aslmd Ridley reproachfully. 
” I have. But I’ve never given it a thought since I got out 
of it.” 

” Owner-driver,” said Ridley bitterly. 

” Anyhow, I can’t help you wd your cars. Have you asked 
any of the Utopians ? ” 

Not us. We don't like the style of 'em," said Ridley.* 

" They’ll tell you.” 

" And watch us—^whatever we do to our cars. They don’t 
get a chance of looking into a Rolls-Royce every day in the 
year. Next tiling we shall have them driving off in ’bm. 1 
don’t like the place, and I don’t like these people. They’re 
queer. They ain’t decent. His lordship says they’re a lot of 
degenerates, and it seems to me his lordship is about right. 
I ain’t a Puritan, but all this running about without clothes is 
a bit too thick for me. I wish I knew where they’d stowed 
those cars.” 

Mr. Barnstaple was considering Penk. " You haven’t hurt 
your face ? ” he asked. 

" Nothing to speak of,” said Penk. " I suppose we ought 
to be getting on.’* 

Ridfey looked at Penk and then at Mr. Barnstaple. " He’s 
had a bit of a confoosion,” he remarked, a faint smile breaking 
through his sourness. 

" We better be getting on if we’re going to find those cars,” 
said Penk. 
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A grin of intense enjoyment appeared upon Ridley’s face* 
** *£’s bumped against something. ^ 

Oh —U ! '* said Ptenk. 

But the thing was to<» good to keep back. ** One of these 
girls ’it *im.” 

** What do you mean ? ” said Mr. Barnstaple. ” Yott 
haven’t been taking liberties-? ” 

” I 'ave not/' said Fenk. ” But as Mr. Ridley’s been so 
obliging as to start the topic I suppose I got to tell wot 
appened. It jest illustrates the uncertainties of being among 
a lot of arf-savage, arf-crazy people, like we got among.” 

Ridley smiled and winked at Mr. Barnstaple. ” Regular 
’aid clout she gave 'im. Knocked him over. ’£ put 'is ’and 
on ’er shoulder and clop / over 'e went. Never saw anything 
like it.” 

** Rather unfortunate,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” It all 'appened in a second like.” 

" It’s a pity it happened.” 

” Don’t you go making any mistake about it, Mister and 
don’t you go running oil with any false ideas about it,” said 
Fenk. ** I don’t want the story to get about—it might do me 
a lot of ’arm with Mr. Burleigh. Fity Mr. Ridley couldn’t 
’old 'is tongue. What provoked her I do not know. She 
came into my room as I was getting up, and she wasn’t what 
you might call wearing anything, and she looked a bit saucy, 
to my way of thinking, and—well, something come into my 
head to say to her, something—^well, just the least little bit 
sporty, so to speak. One can't alwa^^ control one's thoughts 
—can one ? A man’s a man. If a man’s expected to be civil 
in his private thoughts to girls without a stitch, so to speak— 
weltl I dunno. I really do not know. It’s against nature. 

1 never said it, whatever it was I thought of. Mr. Ridley 'ere 
will bear me out. I never said a word to her. 1 'adn’t opened 
my li^ when ^she hit me. Knocked me over, she did—-like a 
ninepm. Didn't even seem angry about it. A 'ook-’it— 
sideways. It was surprise as much as anything floored me.” 

” But Ridley sa)rs you touched her.” 

” Laid me 'and on ’er shoulder perhaps, in a sort of fatherly 
way. As she was turning to go—^not being sure whether I 
wasn’t going to speak to her, 1 admit. And there you are t 
If I'm to get into trouble because I was wantonly 'it-” 

Penk conve 3 red despair of the world by an eloquent gesture. 

Mr. Bams^ple considered. ” I shan’t make trouble,” 
he said. ” Bfit all the same I Ihink we must aU be very careful 
with these Utopians. Their ways are not our ways.” 

” Thank God I ” said Ridley. ” The sooner I get out of this 
world back to Old England, ue better I shall lilm it.” 

Hd turned to go. 

” You ^ould 'ear ’is lordship,” said Ridley over his 
shoulder. ” ’£ says it’s just a world of bally degenerates— 
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cotten degenerates — in fact, if you'll excuse me — 

degenerates. Eh ? That about gets 'em.” 
The young woman's arm doesn't seem to have been very 
degenerate," said Mr. Barnstaple, standing the shock bravely. 

Don’t it ? ” said Ridley bitterly. " That's all you know. 
Why 1 if there's one sign more sure than another about de- 

f eneration it's when women take to knocking men about. 

t's against instink. In any respectable decent world such a 
thing couldn’t possibly 'ave 'appened. No 'ow I " 

" No—^'ow," echoed Penk. 

" In our world, such a girl would jolly soon 'ave *er lesson. 
Jolly soon. See ? ’’ 

But Mr. Barnstaple's roving eye had suddenly discovered 
Father Amerton approaching very rapidly across a wide space 
of lawn and making arresting gestures. Mr. Barnstaple per¬ 
ceived he must act at once. 

" Now here’s some one who will certainly be able to help 
you find your cars, if he cares to do so. He’s a most helpful 
man—Father Ameiton. And the sort of views he has about 
women are the sort of views you have. You are bound to get 
on together. .If 3 rou will stop him and put the whole case 
to him—^plainly and clearly. ...” 

He set off at a brisk pace towards the lake shore. 

He could not be far now from the little summer-house that 
fan out over the water against which the gaily coloured boats 
were moored. 

If he were to^t into one of these and pull out into the lake 
he would have ii^ther Amerton at a very serious disadvantage. 
Even if that good man followed suit. One cannot have a 
really eloquent emotional scene when one is pulling hard in 
pursuit of another boat. » 

§6 

As Mr. Barnstaple untied the bright white canoe witli the 
hig blue eye painted at its prow that he had chosen^^^^dy 
‘Stella appear^ on the landing-stage. She came outra the 
pavilion that stood over the water, and something in her 
•quick movement as she emerged suggested to Mr. Barnstaple's 
mind that she had been hiding there. She glanced about her 
and spoke very eagerly. “ Are 5^00 going to row out upon the 
•lalm, Mr. Barnstaple ? May 1 come ? ” 

She was attired, he not^, in a compromise between the 
Earthly and the Utopian style. She was wearing what might 
have ti^n either a very simple custard-coloured tea-robe or a 
very sophisticated bath-wrap ; it left her slender, pretty arms 
bare and free except for a bracelet of amber and gold, and on 
her bare feet—and they were ‘unusually shapely feet—^were 
eandals. Her head was bare, and her dfark hair very simply 
done with a little black and gold fillet round it that suited wr 
intelligent face. Mr. Barnstaple was an ignoramus about 
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feminine costume, but he ^predated the fact that she had 
been clever in catching the Utopian note. 

He helped her into the canoe. ** We will paddle right out— 
a good way,” she said ^th another glance over her shoulder, 
and sat down. 

For a time Mr. Barnstaple paddled straight out so that he 
had nothing before him but sunlit water and sky, the low hills 
that closed in the lake towards the great plain, the huge pillars 
of the distant dam, and Lady Stella. She affected to over¬ 
come by the beauty of the Conference garden-slope with its 
houses and terraces behind him, but he could see that she was 
not really looking at the scene as a whole, but searching it 
restlessly tor some particular object or person. 

She made conversational efiorts, on the loveliness of the 
morning and on the fact that birds were singing—” in July.” 

” But here it is not necessarily July,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” How stupid of me I Of course not.” 

** We seem to be in a fine May.” 

** It is probsibly very early,she said. ” I forgot to wind 
my watch.” 

” Oddly enough we seem to be at about the same hours in 
our two worlds,” said Mr. Barnstaple. ” My wrist-watch says 
seven.” 

” No,” said Lady Stella, answering her own thoughts and 
with her eyes on the distant gardens. ” That is a Utopian 
girl. Have you met any others—of our party—this morning ? ” 

Mr. Barnstaple brought the canoe round so that he too could 
look at the shore. From here they could see how perfectly 
the huge terraces and avalanche walls and gullies mingled 
and interwove with the projecting ribs and cliffs of the moun- 
taiihimasses behind. The shrub tangles passed up into hanging 
pinewoods ; the torrents and cascades from the snowneld 
above were caught and distributed amidst the emerald slopes 
and gardens of the Conference Park. The terraces that re- 
tainj^the soil and held the whole design spread out on either 
hanoto a great distance and were continued up into the 
mountain substance ; they were built of a material that 
ranged through a wide variety of colours from a deep red to a 
purple-veined white, and they were diversified by great arches 
over torrents and rock gullios, by huge round openings that 
spouted water and bv cascades of steps. The buildings of 
the place were distributed over these terraces and over the 
grassy slopes they contained, singly or in ^ups and clusters, 
buildings of purple and blue and white as fight and delicate as 
the Alfwe flowers about them. For some moments Mr. Barn¬ 
staple was held silent by this scene, and then he attended to 
Lady Stella's question, ” I met Mr. Rupert Catskill and the 
two chau&urs,” he said, ”and I saw Father Amerton and 
Lord Barralonra and M. Dupont in the distance. I've seen 
nothing of Mr. Mush or Mr. Burleigh.” 
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“ Mr. Cecil won’t be about for hours yet. He will lie in 
bed until ten or eleven. He always takes a good rest in the 
morning when there is any great mental exertion before him.*' 

The lady hesitated and then a^ed : " 1 suppose you 
haven’t seen Miss Greeta Grey ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Barnstaple. “ I wasn’t looking for our 
people. I was just strolling about—and avoiding somebody.” 

” The censor of manners and costumes ? ” 

'* Yes. . . . That, in fact, is why I took to this canoe.” 

The lady reflected and decided on a confidence. 

” I was running away from some one too.” 

” Not the preacher ? ” 

” Miss Grey I ” 

Lady Stella apparently went ofl at a tangent. ” This is 
going to be a very difHcult world to stay in. These people 
have very delicate taste. We may easily offend them.” 

” They are intelligent enough to understand.” 

” Do people who understand necessarily forgive ? I’Ve 
alwa 3 rs doubted that proverb.” 

Mr. Barnstaple did not wish the conversation to drift away 
into generalities, so he paddled and said nothing. 

“ You see Miss Grey used to play Phryne in a revue.” 

” I seem to remember something about it. There was a 
fuss in the newspapers.” 

” That perhaps gave her a bias.” 

Three long sweeps with the paddle. 

” But this morning she came to me and told me that she 
was going to wear complete Utopian costume.” 

” Meaning ? ” 

” A little rouge and face-powder. It doesn’t suit her the 
least little bit, Mr. Bastaple. It’s a faux pas. It’s indecent. 

But she’s running about the garden- She might meet any 

one. It’s lucky Mr. Cecil isn’t up. If she meets Father 

Amerton-! But it’s best not to think of that. You see, 

Mr. Bastaple, these Utopians and their sun-brown bp^jes— 
and everything, are in the picture. They don’t embarj^ss 

me. But Miss Grey- An earthly civilised woman taken 

out of her clothes looks taken out of her clothes. Peeled. A 
sort of bleached white. That nice woman who seems to hover 
round us, Lychnis, when she advised me what to wear, never 
for one moment suggested anything of the sort. . . . But, 
of course, I don’t know Miss Grey well enough to talk to her 
and besides, one never knows how a woman of that sort is 
going to take a thing. . . .” 

Mr. Barnstaple stared shoreward. Nothing was to be seen 
of an excessively visible Miss Greeta Grey. Then he had a 
conviction. ” Lychnis will take care of her,” he said. 

” I hope she will. Perhaps, if we stay out here for a 
time- 

” She will be looked after,” said Mr. Barnstaple.- ” But I 
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tiiink Miss Grey and Lord Bairalonga’s party generally are 
going to make trouble for us. I wish they hadn't come 
through with us." 

" Mr. Cecil thinks that" said Lady Stella. 

" Naturally we shall ail be thrown very much together and 
judged in a lump." 

" Naturally," Lady Stella echoed. 

She said no more for a little while. But it was evident that 
she had more to say. Mr. Barnstaple paddled slowly. 

" Mr. Bastaple,” she began presently. 

Mr. Barnstaple's paddle bec^e still. 

" Mr. Bastaple—are you afraid ? ” 

Mr. Barnstaple judged himself. " I have been too full of 
wonder to be afraid." 

Lady Stella decided to confess. " I am afraid," she said. 
" 1 wasn't at first. Everything seemed to go so easily and 
sinmly. But in the night I woke up—horribly afraid." 

*^No," considered Mr. Barnstaple. No. It hasn’t taken 
me like that—^yet, . . . Perhaps it will.” 

Lad^ Stella leaned forward and spoke confidentially, 
watchmg the efiect of her words on Mr. Barnstaple. " These 
Utopians—I thought at first they were just simple, healthy 
human beings, artistic and innocent. But they are not, Mr. 
Bastaple. There is something hard and complicated about 
them, something that goes beyond us and that we don't 
understand. And they don’t care for us. They look at us 
with heartless eyes. Lychnis is kind, but hardly any of the 
others are the least bit kind. And I think they find us 
inconvenient." 

Mr. Barnstaple thought it over. " Perhaps they do. I 
haw^ been so preoccupied with cidmiration—so much of this 
is fine beyond dreaming—that I have not thought very much 
how we affected them. But—yes—they seem to be busy 
about other things and not very attentive to us. Except the 
QB^^ho have evidently been assigned to watch and study 
U8.^^nd Lord Barralonga's headlong rush through the 
country must certainly have been inconvenient.” 

" He killed a man.” 

" I know.” 

They remained thoughtfully silent for some moments. 

" And there are other things,” Lady Stella resumed. 
" They think quite differently from our way of thinking. I 
b^eve they despise us already. I noted something. . . . 
tMSt evening you were not with us by the lake when Mr. Cecil 
adeed them*about their philosophy. He told them things 
about Hegel and Bergson and Lord Haldane and bis own 
wonderful scepticism. He opened out—unusually. It was 
very'interesting—^to me. But I was watching Urthred and 
Lion and iii the midst of it I saw—I am convinced—^they were 
talking to each other in that silent way they have, about 
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something quite different. They were just shamming atten¬ 
tion. And when Freddy Mush tried to interest wem in 
Neo-Georgian poetry and the effect of the war upon literature, 
and how he ho^d that they had sqpiething h<uf as beautiful 
as the Iliad in Utopia, though he confessed he couldn't believe 
they had, they didn’t even pretend to listen. They did not 
answer him at all. . . . Our minds don’t matter a bit to them.'* 
" In these subjects. They were three thousand years 
farther on. But we might be interesting as learners.” 

" Would it have been interesting to have taken a Hottentot 
about London explaining things to him—after one had got 
over the first fun of showing off his ignorance ? Perhaps it 
would. But I don’t think they want us here very much and 
I don't think they are going to like us very much, and I don’t 
know what they are likely to do to us if we give too much 
trouble. And so I am afraid.” 

She broke out in a new place. ” In the night I was^ie- 
minded of my sister Mrs. Kelling’s monkeys. 

” It’s a mania with her. They run about the gardens and 
come into the house and the poor things are always in trouble. 
They don’t quite know what they may do and what they 
may not do; they all look frightfully worried and they get 
slapped and carried to the door and thrown out and all sorts 
of things like that. They spoil things and make her guests 
uneasy. You never seem to know what a monkey's going to 
do. And everybody hates to have them about except my 
sister. And she keeps on scolding them. ‘ Come down, 
Jacko ! Put that down, Sadie I' ” 

Mr. Barnstaple laughed. ” It isn’t going to be quite so 
bad as that with us. Lady Stella. We are not monkeys.” 

She laughed too. ” Perhaps it isn't. But all the same— 
in the night—I felt it might be. We are inferior creatuiies. 
One has to admit it. . . .” 


She knitted her brows. Her pretty face expressed great 
intellectual effort. “ Do you realise how we are cut . . 

Perhaps you will think it silly of me. Mr. Bastaple, but'last 
night before I went to bed I sat down to write my sister a 
letter and tell her all about things while they were ffresh ia 
my mind. And suddenly I realised I might as well write— 
to Julius Caesar.” 

Mr. Barnstaple hadn’t thought of that. 

” That's a thing I can’t get out of my head, Mr. Bastaple 
—^no letters, no telegrams, no newspapers, no Bradshaw in 

Utopia. All the things we care for really- All the 

people we live for. Cut off 1 I don’t know for how Imig. 
But completely cut off. . . . How long are they likely to 
keep us here ? 

Mr. Barnstaple’s face became speculative. 

” Are you sure they can ever send us back ?" the lady 
asked. 
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There seems to be some doubt. But they are astonishingly 
clever people.” 

” It seemed so easy coming here—^just as if one uvalked 
round a comer—but, of^^ourse, properly speaking we are out 
of space and time. . . . More out of it even than dead people. 
. . . The North Pole or Central Africa is a whole universe 
nearer home than we are. . . . It’s hard to grasp that. In 
tiiis sunlight it all seems so bright and familiar. . . . Yet last 
night there were moments when I wanted to scream. . . 

She stopped short and scanned the shore. Then very 
deliberately she sniffed. 

Mr. Bprnstaple became aware of a peculiarly sharp and 
appetising smell drifting across the water to him. 

” Yes,” he said. 

” It’s breakfast bacon ! ” cried Lady Stella, with a squeak 
in her voice. 

” Exactly as Mr. Burleigh told them,” said Mr. Barnstaple, 
mechanically turning the canoe shoreward. 

” Breakfast bacon I That’s the most reassuring thing 
that has happened yet. . . . Perhaps after all it was silly to 
feel frightened. And there they are signalling to us 1 ” She 
waved her arm. 

“ Greeta in a white robe —as you prophesied—^and Mr. 
Mush in a sort of toga talking to her. . . . Where could he 
have got that toga ? ” 

A faint sound of voices calling reached them. 

” Com —tng ! ” cried Lady Stella. 

” I hope I haven’t been pessimistic,” said Lady Stella. 
** But I felt horrtd in the night.” 



Book Two 
Quarantine Crag 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE EPIDEMIC 

§I 

T hb shadow of the great epidemic in Utopia fell upon 
our little band of Earthlings in the second day after 
their irruption. For more than twenty centuries the 
Utopians had had the completest freedom from infectious 
«uid contagious disease of all sorts. Not only had the graver 
epidemic fevers and all sorts of skin diseases gone out of the 
lives of animals and men, but all the minor infections of colds, 
coughs, influenzas and the like had also been mastered and 
ended. By isolation, by the control of carriers, and so forth, 
the fatal germs had been cornered and obliged to die out. 

And there had followed a corresponding change in the 
Utopian physiolo^. Secretions and reactions that had 
given the oody resisting power to infection had diminished; 
ue energy that produced them had been withdrawn to other 
more serviceable applications. The Utopian physiology, re¬ 
lieved of these merely defensive necessities, had simplified 
itself and become more direct and efficient. This cleaning up 
of infections was such ancient history in Utopia that only 
those who specialised in the history ot patholo^ understood 
anything of the miseries mankind had suffer^ under from 
this source, and even these specialists do not seem to have had 
any idea of how far the race had lost its former resistance to 
infection. The first person to think of this lost resisting 
power seems to have been Mr. Rupert Catskill. Mr. Barnstaple 
recalled that when they had met early on the first mom^ 
of their stay in the Conference Gardens, he had been hinting 
that Nature was in some unexplained way on the side of the 
Earthlings. 

If making them obnoxious was being on their side 
certainly Nature was on their side. By the evening of the 
second day after their arrival nearly everybody who had 
been in contact with the Earthlings, with the exception of 
L 3 rchms, Serpentine and three or four others who had retained 
something ox their ancestral antitoxins, was in a fever with 
cough, sore throaty aching bones, headache, and such physical 
depre^on and misery as Utopia had not known for twenty 
centuries. The first inhabitant of Utopia to die was that 
leopard which had sniffed at Mr. Rupert Catskill on his first 
anivaL It was found unaccountably dead on the second 
morning after that encount^. In the afternoon of the same 
day one of the girls who had helped Lady Stella to unpack her 
bag sickened suddenly and died. . . . 

Utopia was even less prepared for the coming of these 
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disease germs than for the coming of the Earthlings who 
broup^ht them. The monstrous multitude of general and fever 
hospitals, doctors, drug shops, and so forth that had existed 
in the last Age of elusion had long since passed out of 
memory; there was a surgical service for accidents and a 
watch kept upon the health of the young, and there were 
places of rest at which those who were extremely old were 
assisted, but there remained scarcely anything of the hygienic 
organisation that had formerly struggled against disease. 
Abruptly the Utopian intelligence had to take up again a 
tangle of problems long since solved and set aside, to improvise 
forgot'^en apparatus and organisations for disinfection and 
treatment, and to return to all the disciplines of the war 
against diseases that had marked an epoch in its history 
twenty centuries before. In one respect indeed that war had 
left Utopia with certain permanent advantages. Nearly all 
the insect disease carriers had been exterminated, and rats 
and mice and the untidier sorts of small bird had passed out 
of the problem of sanitation. That set very definite limits 
to the spread of the new infections and to the nature of the 
infections that could be spread. It enabled the Earthlings 
only to communicate such ailments as could be breath^ 
across an interval, or conveyed by a contaminating touch. 
Though not one of them was ailing at all, it became clear 
that some one among them had brought latent measles into 
the Utopian universe, and that three or four of them had 
liberated a long suppressed influenza. Themselves too tough 
to suffer, they remained at the focus of these two epidemics, 
while their victims coughed and sneezed and kissed and 
whispered them about the Utopian planet. It was not until 
tbr^ afternoon of the second day after the irruption that 
Utopia realised what had happened, and set itself to deal 
with this relapse into barbaric solicitudes. 

Mr. Barnstaple was probably the last of the Earthlinp to 
hear of the epidemic. He was away from the rest of the 
party upon an expedition of his own. 

It was early clear to him that the Utopians did not intend to 
devote any considerable amount of time or ener^ to the 
edification of their Earthling visitors. After the eclaircisse^ 
ment of the afternoon of the irruption there were no further 
attempts to lecture to the visitors upon the constitution and 
methods di Utopia and only some very brief questioning upon 
the earthly state of affairs. The Earthlings were left toother 
to talk things out among themselves. Several Utopians were 
evidently entrusted with their comfort and well-being, but 
tnw did not seem to think that their functions extended to 
edincation. Mr. Barnstaple found much to irritate him in 
the ideas and comments of several of his associates, and so 
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he obeyed his natural inclination to exj^lore Utopia for himself. 
There was something that stirred his imannation in the vast 
plain below the lake that he had glimpsed before his aeroplane 
descended into the valley of the Conference, and on his second 
morning he had taken a little boat aoRl rowed out across the 
lake to examine the dam that retained its waters and to get 
a view of the great plain from the parapet of the dam. 

The lake was much wider than he had thought it and the 
dam much larger. The water was crystalline clear and very 
cold, and there were but few fish in it. He had come out 
immediately after his breakfast, but it was near midday before 
he had got to the parapet of the great dam and could look 
down the lower valley to the great plain. 

The dam was built of huge blocks of red and gold veined 
rock, but steps at intervals gave access to the roadway along 
its crest. The great seated figures which brooded over the 
distant plain had been put there, it would seem, in a mood 
of artistic light-heartedness. They sat as if they watched or 
thought, vast rude shapes, half mountainous, half human. 
Mr. Barnstaple guessed them to be perhaps two hundred feet 
high ; by pacing the distance between two of them and after- 
' wards counting the number of them, he came to the conclusion 
that the dam was between seven and ten miles long. On 
the far side it dropped sheerly for perhaps five hundred feet, 
and it was sustained by a series of enormous buttresses that 
passed almost insensibly into native rock. In the bays 
TOtween these buttresses hummed great batteries of water- 
turbines, and then, its first task done, the water dropped 
foaming and dishevelled and gathered in another broad lake 
retained by a second great dam two miles or so away and 
perhaps a thousand feet lower. Far away was a third lake 
and a third dam and then the plain. Only three or fohr 
minute-looking Utopians were visible amidst aU this Titanic 
engineering. 

Mr. Barnstaple stood, the smallest of objects, in the shadow 
of a brooding Colossus, and peered over these nearer 
at the hazy levels of the plain beyond. 

What sort of life was going on there ? The relationship of 
plain to mountain reminded him very strongly of the Alps 
and the great plain of northern Italy, down mto which bo 
had walked as the climax of many a summer holiday in his 
youth. In Italy he knew that those distant levels would be 
covered with clustering towns and villages and carefully 
irrigated and closely cultivated fields. A dense population 
would be toiling with an ant-like industry in the pr^uction 
of food ; for ever increasing its numbers until those ineviteble 
consequences of overcrowding, disease and pestilence, estab- 
li^ed a sort of balance between the area of the land and the 
number of families scraping at it for nourishment. As a 
toiling man can grow more food than he can actually eat, and 
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as virtnons women can bear more children than the land can 
possibly employ, a surplus of landless population would 
gathered in wen-like towns and cities, en^ged there in legal 
and financial oijerations against the agnculturist or in ue 
manufacture of just plftusible articles for sale. 

Ninety-nine out ox every hundred of this population would 
be concentrated from childhood to old age upon the difficult 
task which is known as getting a living.'' Amidst it, sus¬ 
tained by a pretence of majgical propitiations, would rise 
shrines and temples, sup^rting a parasitic host of priests 
and monks and nuns. Eating and breeding, the simple 
routines of the common life »nce human societies began, 
complications of food-getting, elaborations of acquisitiveness 
and a tribute paid to fear ; such would be the spectacle that 
any warm and fertile stretch of earth would still display. 
There would be gleams of laughter and humour there, brief 
interludes of holiday, flashes of youth before its extinction in 
adult toil; but a dnven labour, the spite and hates of over¬ 
crowding, the eternal uncertainty of destitution, would 
dominate the scene. Decrepitude would come by sixty; 
women would be old and worn-out by forty. But this 
Utopian plain below, sunlit and fertile ^ough it was, was 
under another law. Here that common life of mankind, its 
ancient traditions, its hoary jests and tales repeated generation 
after generation, its seasonal festivals, its pious fears and 
spasmodic indulgences, its limited 3 ret incessant and pitifully 
wildish hoping, and ite abounding misery and tragic futility, 
had come to an end. It had passed for ever out of this older 
world. That high tide of common living bad receded and 
vanished while the soil was still productive and the sun still 
shjwe. 

It was with something like awe that Mr. Barnstaple realised 
how dean a sweep had been made of the common life in a 
mere score of centuries, how boldly and dreadfully the mind 
of man had taken hold, soul and body and destiny, of the 
Kx^ 'and destiny of the race. He knew himself now for the 
creature of transition he was, so deep in the habits of the old, 
so sympathetic w*ith the idea of the new that has still but 
scarcely dawned on earth. For long he had known how 
intensely he loathed and despised that reeking peasant life 
which is our past; he realised now for the first time how 
profoundly he fearw the high austere Utopian life which lies 
before ns. This world he looked out upon seemed very clean 
and dreadful to him. What were they doing upon those 
distant plains ? What daily life did they lead there ? 

Ifo knew enough of Utopia now to know that the whole 
Ipud would be lilm a garden, with every natural tendency to 
beauty seized upon and developed and every innate ugliness 
corrected and overcome. These people could work and 
atruggle for loveliness, he knew ; for bis two rose-growers 
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had taught him as much. And to and fro went the food-folk 
and the housing people an4 those who ordered the general 
life, keeping the economic machine running so smoothly that 
one heard nothing of the janglinjs arxl jarring and internal 
breakages that constitute the dominant melody in our Earth*» 
affairs. The ages of economic disputes and experiments had 
come to an end ; the right way to do things had been found. 
And the population of this l/topia, which had shrunken at 
one time to only two hundred million, was now increasing 
again to keep |>ace with the constant increase in human 
resources. Havmg freed itself from a thousand evils that 
would otherwise have grown with its growth, the race could 
grow indeed. 

And down there under the blue haze of the great plain 
almost all those who were not engaged in the affairs of food 
and architecture, health, education, and the correlation of 
activities, were busied upon creative work; they were con¬ 
tinually exploring the world without or the world within, 
through scientific research and artistic creation. They were- 
continually adding to their collective power over life or to 
the realised worth of life. 

Mr. Barnstaple was accustomed to think of our own world 
as a wild rush of inventions and knowledge, but all the progress 
of earth for a hundred years could not compare, he Imew, 
with the forward swing of these millions of associated intelli¬ 
gences in one single year. Knowledge swept forward here 
and darkness passed as the shadow of a cloud passes on a 
windy day. Down there they were assaying the minerals 
that lie in the heart of their planet, and weaving a web to 
capture the sun and the stars. Life marched here; it was 
temfymg to think with what strides. Terri^ing—because 
at the l^ck of Mr. Barnstaple's mind, as at the back of so 
many^ intelligent minds in our world stUl, had been the per¬ 
suasion that presently everything would be known and the 
scientific process come to an end. And then we shouldr 
happy for ever after. 

He was not really acclimatised to progress. He had 
always thought of Utopia as a tranquillity with everything 
settled for good. Even to-day it seemed tranquil under that 
level haze, but he knew that this calm was the steadmess of 
a mill-race, which seems almost motionless in its quiet onrush 
until a bubble or a fleck of foam or some stick or leaf shoots 
along it and reveals its velocity. 

And how did it feel to be living in Utopia ? The lives of 
the people must be like the lives of very successful artists or 
scientific workers in this world, a continual refreshing dis¬ 
covery of new things, a constant adventure into the unknown 
and untried. For recreation they went about their plan^, 
and there was much love and laughter and frienduip in 
Utopia and an abundant easy informal social life. Games 
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that did not involve bodily exercise, those substitutes of the 
half-witted for research and mental efiort, had gone entirely 
cmt of life, but many^ active games were played for the sake 
of fun and bodily vigour. ... It must be a good life for 
those who had been educated to live it, indeed a most enviable 
life. 

And pervading it all must be the happy sense that it 
mattered; it went on to endless consequences. And they 
loved no doubt—subtly and deliciously—but perhaps a little 
hardly. Perhaps in those distant plains there was not much 
pity nor tenderness. Bright and lovely beings they were 
—^in no way pitiful. There would be no need for those 
qualities. . . . 

Yet the woman Lychnis looked kind. . . . 

Did they keep faith or need to keep faith as earthly lovers 
do ? What was love like in Utopia ? Lovers still whispered 
in the dusk. . . . What was the essence of love ? A pre<<4 
ierence, a sweet pride, a delightful gift won, the most exquisite 
reassurance of body and mind. . . . 

What could it be like to love and be loved by one of these 
Utopian women ?—^to have her glowing face close to one's 
own—to be quickened into life by her kiss ? . . . 

Mr. Barnstaple sat in his flannels, barefooted, in the shadow 
of a stone Colossus. He felt like some minute stray insect 
perched upon the big dam. It seemed to him that it was 
impossible that this triumphant Utopian race could ever fall 
back again from its magnificent attack upon the dominion 
of all things. High and tremendously this world had 
clambered and was still clambering. Surely it was safe now 
In its attainment. Yet all this stupendous security and 
maSibeiy of nature had come about in the little space oi three 
thousand 3^ars. . . . 

The race could not have altered fundamentally in that 
brief interval. Essentially it was still a Stone A^ race, it 
liot twenty thousand 3^ars away from the days when it 
l^w nothing of metals and could not read nor write. Deep 
in its nature, arrested and undeveloped, there still lay the 
seeds of anger and fear and dissension. There must still 
be many uneasy and insubordinate spirits in this Utopia. 
Eugenics had scarcely begun here. He remembered the keen 
sw^ face of the young girl who had spoken to him in the 
stsurlight on the night of his arrival, and the note of romantic 
eagerness in her voice when she had asked if Lord Barralonga 
was not a very vigorous and cruel man. 

Did tbS romantic spirit still trouble imaginations here ? 
Possibly only adolescent imaginations. 

lifim not some great shock or some phase of confusion 
•till be* possible to this immense order ? Might not its 
system of education become wearied by its task of discipline 
and fall a prey to the experimental spirit ? Might not the 
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unforeseen be still lying in wait for this race ? Suppose 
there should prove to m an infection in Father Amerton’s 
religious fervour or Rupert Catskill’s incurable craving for 
fantastic enterprises 1 • 

No I It was inconceivable. The achievement of this 
world was too calmly great and assured. 

Mr. Barnstaple stood up and made his way down the steps 
of the great dam to where, far below, his little skiff floats 
like a minute flower-petal upon the clear water. 

§3 

He became aware of a considerable commotion in the 
Conference places. 

There were more than thirty aeroplanes circling in the air 
and descending and ascending from the park, and a great 
number of big white vehicles were coming and going by the 
{^s road. Also people seemed to be moving briskly among 
the houses, but it was too far off to distinguish what they 
were doing. He stared for a time and then got into his 
little boat. 

He could not' watch what was going on as he returned 
across the lake because his back was towards the slopes, but 
once an aeroplane came down very close to him, ana he saw 
its occupant looking at him as he rowed. And once when 
he rested from rowing and sat round to look he saw what he 
thought was a litter carried by two men. 

As he drew near the shore a boat put off to meet him. He 
was astonished to see that its occupants were wearing what 
loolmd like helmets of glass with white pointed visors. He 
was enormously astonished and puzzled. 

As they approached their message resonated into his misid. 
“ Quarantine. You have to go into i^uarantine. You 
Earthlings have started an epidemic and it is necessary to 
put you into quarantine.*’ 

Then these glass helmets must be a sort of gas-mask I 

When they came alongside him he saw that this was so.* 
They were made of highly flexible and perfectly translucent 
material. . . . 


§4 

Mr. Barnstaple was taken past some sleeping loggias where 
Utopians were lying in beds, while others who wore gas¬ 
mask waited upon them. He found that all the Earthlings 
and all their possessions, exc^t their cars, were assemble 
in the hall of the first day’s Conference. He was told that 
the whole pxty were to be removed to a new place where 
th^ could be isolated and treated. 

The onty Utopians with the party were two who wore gas¬ 
masks and lounge in the open TOrticoin attitudes disagreeably 
suggestive of sentries or custodians. 
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The Earthlings sat about in little groups among the seats, 
except for Mr. Kupert Catskill, who was walking up and down 
in the apse talking. He was hatless, flushed and excited, 
with his hair in sometdisorder. 

** It*s what I foresaw would happen all along,*’ he repeated. 
** Didn’t 1 tell you Nature was on our side ? Didn’t 1 say 
it ? ” 

Mr. Burleigh was shocked and argumentative. ** For the 
life of me 1 can’t see the logic of it,” he declared. ” Here 
are we—absolutely the only perfectly immune people here— 
and we —wt are to be isolated.” 


” They say they catch thinra from us,” said Lady Stella. 

” Ver3r well,” said Mr. Burleigh, making his point with his 
long white hand. ” Very well, then let them be isolated 1 
This is—Chinese: this is topsy-turvy. I’m disappointed in 
them.” 


” I suppose it's their world,” said Mr. Hunker, “ and we’ve 
got to do things their way.” 

Mr. Catskill concentrated upon Lord Barralonga and the 
two chauffeurs. ” I welcome this treatment. I welcome it.”* 


” What’s your idea, RuTOrt ? ” said his lordship. ” VVe 
lose our freedom of action.”^ 


” Not at all,” said Mr. Catskill. ” Not at all. We gain 
it. We are to be isolated. We are to be put by ourselves 
on some island or mountain. Well and good. Well and 
good. This is only the beginning of our adventures. We 
shall see what we shall see.” 


” But how ? ” 


** Wait a little. Until we can speak more freely. . . 
These are panic measures. This pestilence is only in its 
0 |)ening stage. Everything is just beginning. Trust me.” 

Mr. Barnstaple sat sulkily by his valise, avoiding the 
challenge of Mr. Catskill’s eye. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THB CASTLE ON THb’*CRAG 
§I 

T he quarantine place to which the Earthlings were 
taken must have been at a very considerable distance 
from the place of the Conference^ because they were 
nearly six hours upon their journey, and all the time they 
were flying high and very swiftly. They were all together 
in one flying-ship ; it was roomy and comfortable and could 
have held perhaps four times as many passengers. They 
were accompanied by about thirty Utopians in gas-masks, 
among whom were two women. The aviators wore dresses 
of a white flee^ substance that aroused the interest and envy 
of both Miss Grey and Lady Stella. The flying-ship passed 
down the valley and over the great plain and across a narrow 
sea and another land with a rocky coast and dense forests, 
and across a great space of empty sea. There were scarcely 
any shipping to be seen upon this sea at all ; it seemed to Mr. 
Ba^taple that no earthly ocean would be so untravelled ; 
only once or twice did he see very big drifting vessels quite 
unlike any earthly ships, huge rafts or platforms they seemed 
to be rather than ships, and once or twice he saw what was 
evidently a cargo boat—one with rigged masts and sails. 
And the air was hardly more frequented. After he was out 
of sight of land he saw only three aeroplanes until the final 
landfall. > 

They crossed a rather thickly inhabited, very delightful- 
looking coastal belt and came over what was evidently a rain¬ 
less desert country, given over to mining and to vast engineer¬ 
ing operations. Far away were very high snowy mountains, 
but the aeroplane descended before it came to these. For 
time the Earthlings were flying over enormous heaps of slag^ 
accumulations, great mountains of them, that seemed to be 
•derived from a huge well-like excavation that went down into 
the earth to an unknown depth. A tremendous thunder of 
machinery came out of this pit and much smoke. Here 
there were crowds of workers and they seemed to be living 
in camps among the debris. Evidently the workers came to 
this place merely for spells of work; there were no signs of 
homes. The aeroplane of the Earthlings skirted this region 
and flew on over a rocky and almost treeless desert deeply cut 
by steep gorges of the cafion t3rpe. Few people were to be 
seen, but there were abundant signs of engineenng activiiy. 
Eveiy torrent, every cataract was working a turbine, and great 
cables followed the clifls of the gorges and were carried across 
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the desert spaces. In the wider places of the gorges there were 
pine woods and a fairly abundant vegetation. 

The high crag which was their destination stood out, an 
almost completdy isolated headland, in the fork between two 
convergent ca&ons. It towered up to a height of perhaps two 
thousand feet above the foaming dash of the torrents below, a 
great mass of pale greenish and purple rocks, jagged and but¬ 
tressed and cleft deeply by joint planes and white crystalline 
veins. The ^orge on one side of it was much steeper than that 
on the other, it was so overhung indeed as to be darkened like a 
tunnel, and here within a hundred feet or so of the brow a 
slender metallic bridge had been flung across the gulf. Some 
yards above it were projections that might have been the re¬ 
mains of an earlier bridge of stone. Behind, the crag fell 
steeply for some hundreds of feet to a long slope covered with a 
sparse vegetation which rose again to the main masses of the 
mountain, a wall of cliffs with a level top. 

It was on this slope that the aeroplane came down alongside 
of three or four smaller machines. The crag was surmounted 
by the tall ruins of an ancient castle, within the circle of whose 
walls clustered a number of buildings which had recently 
harboured a group of chemical students. Their researches, 
which had been upon some question of atomic structure quite 
incomprehensible to Mr. Barnstaple, were flnished now and the 
place had become vacant. Their laboratory was still stocked 
with apparatus and material; and water and power were 
supplied to it from higher up the gorge by means of pipes and 
cables. There was also an abundant store of provisions. A 
number of Utopians were busily adapting the place to its new 
purpose of isolation and disinfection when the Earthlings 
anived. 

Serpentine appeared in the company of a man in a g^- 
mask whose name was Cedar. This Cedar was a cytolo^st, 
and he was in charge of the arrangements for this improvised 
^natorium. 

^ Serpentine explained that he himself had flown to the crag 
in advance, because he understood the equipment of the place 
and the research that had been going on there, and because his 
knowledge of the Earthlings and his comparative immunity 
to their Sections made him able to act as an intermediary b^ 
tween them and the medical men who would now take chvge 
of tiieir case. He made these explanations to Mr. Burlei^, 
Mr. Barnstaple, Lord Banalonga, and Mr. Hunker. Ine 
other Earthlings stood about in small groups beside the aero¬ 
plane frdrn which they had alighted, regarding the castellated 
summit of the crag, the scrubby bushes of the bleak upland 
about them and the towering cliffs of the adjacent cations with 
no very favourable expressions. 

Mr. Catskill had gone apart nearly to the edge of the great 
cation, and was standing \rith his hands behind his back m an 
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attitude almost Napoleonic, lost in thought, gazing doym into 
those sunless depths. The roar of the unseen waters below, 
now loud, now nearly inaudible, quivered in tiie air. 

Afiss Greeta Gr^ had suddenly procbiced a Kodak camera; 
she had been reminded of its existence when pacldbog for this 
last journey, and she was taking a snap-shot of the entire 
party. 

Cmut said that he would explain the method of treatment he 
proposed to follow, and Lord Barralonga called ** Rupert 1 ** 
TO bring Mr. Catskill into the group of Cedar’s hearers. 

Cedar was as explicit and concise as Urthred had been. It 
was evident, he said, that the Earthlings were the hosts of a 
variety of infectious organisms which were kept in check in 
their bodies by immunising counter-substances, but against 
which the Utopians had no defences ready and could hope to 
secure immunity only after a painful and disastrous epidemic. 
The only way to prevent this epidemic devastating their whole 
planet, mdeed, was firstly to gather together and cure all the 
cases ^ected, which was being done by converting the Con¬ 
ference Park into a big hospital, and next to take the Earth¬ 
lings in hand and isolate them absolutely from the Utopians 
until they could be cleaned of their infections. It was, he con¬ 
fessed, an inhospitable thing to do to the Earthlings, but it 
seemed the only possible thing to do, to bring them into this 
peculiarly high and dry desert air and there to devise methods 
for their complete physical cleansing. If that was possible 
it would be done, and then the Earthlings would again be firee 
to go and come as they pleased in Utopia. 

But suppose it is not possible ? ” said Mr. Catskill abruptly. 
** I think it will be.” 

But if you fail ? ” » 

Cedar smiled at Serpentine. *' Physical research is taking 
up the work in which Arden and Greenlake were foremost, 
and it will not be long before we are able to repeat their experi¬ 
ment. And then to reverse it.” ^ 

With us as your raw material ? ” 

Not until we are fairly sure of a safe landing for you.” 
if You mean,” said Mr. Mush, who had joined too circle 
about Cedar and Serpentine, ” that you are going to send us 
back ? ” 

” If we cannot keep you,” said Cedar, smiling. 

“ Delightful prospect I ” said Mr. Mush unpleasantly. 

** To be shot across space in a gun. Experimentally.” 

i*And may I ask,” came the voice of Father Amerton, 

If may I ask the nature of this treatment of yours, these experi¬ 
ments of which we are to be the—^guinea-pigs, so to sp^dc ? 
Is it to be an3rthing in the nature of vaccination ? ” 

Injections,” explained Mr. Bamstirole. 

I have hardly decided yet,” said (^ar. The probleni 
raises questions this world has forgotten for ages.” 
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I may say at once that I am a confinned anti-vaccina¬ 
tionist,'' said Father Am^ton. ** Absolutely. Vaccination 
as an outrage on Nature. If I had any doubte before 1 came 
into this world of—of ^tiation, 1 have no doubts now. Not a 
•doubt I If God had meant us to have these scrums and fer¬ 
ments in our bodies he would have provided more natural and 
'dignified means of getting them there than a squirt." 

Cedar did not discuss the point. He went on to further 
apologies. For a time he must ask the Earthlings to keep 
within certain limits, to confine themselves to the crag and the 
slopes below it as far as the mountain cliffs. And further, it 
was ir^possible to set young people to attend to them as had 
hitherto been done. They must cook for themselves and see 
to themselves generally. The appliances were all to be found 
a.bove upon the crest of the crag, and he and Serpentine would 
make any explanations that were needful. They would find 
there was ample provision for them. 

Then are we to be left alone here ? " asked Mr. Catskill. 

" For a time. When we have our problem clearer wo will 
•come again and tell you what we mean to do." 

“ Good,” said Mr. Catskill. ” Good.” 

” I wish I hadn’t sent my maid by train,” said Lady Stella. 

” 1 have come to my last clean collar,” said M. Dupont 
-with a little humorous grimace. " It is no joke this week-end 
with Lord Barralonga.” 

■Lord Barralonga turned suddenly to his particular minion. 
" I believe that l^dley has the makuigs of a very good cook.” 

“ I don't mind trying my hand,” said Ridley. ” I’ve done 
most things—and once I used to look after a steam-car.” 

” A man who can keep one of those—^those things in order 
'Caardo anything,” said Mr. Penk with unusual emotion. ” I’ve 
no objection to being a temporary general utility along of Mr. 
Ridley. I began my career in the pantry and T ain’t ashamed 
to own it.” 

” If this gentleman will show us the gadgets,” said Mr. 
Ridley, indicating Serpentine. 

” Exactly,” said Mr. Penk. 

" And if all of us give as little trouble as possible," said Miss 
■Greeta bravely. 

” 1 think we shall be able to manage,” said Mr. Burleigh to 
Cedar. ” If at first you can spare us a little advice and help." 

§2 

Cedar amd Serpentine remained with the Earthlings upon 
^arantine Crag until late in the afternoon. They helped 
to prepare a simp^ and set it out in the courtyard of the castle. 
T)ley departea with a promise to return on the morrow, and 
the Earthlings watched them and their accompanying aero¬ 
planes soar up into the sky. 

Mr. Barnstaple was surprised to find himself distressed at 
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their going. He had a feeling that mischief vras brewing; 
amoz^t his companions and that the withdrawal of these* 
Utopians removed a check upon this mischief. He had helpe(£ 
Lady Stella in the preparation of an oftielette : he had to carry¬ 
back a dish and a ^ing-pan to the kitchen after it was served, 
so that he was the hist to seat himself at the supper-table. He 
found the mischief he dreaded well afoot. 

Mr. CatskUl had finished his supper already and was stand¬ 
ing with his foot upon a bench orating to the rest of the com¬ 
pany. 

" I ask you. Ladies and Gentlemen,*' Mr. Catskill wa» 
saying; ** I ask you ; Is not Destiny writ lar^ upon this day’s> 
adventure ? Not for nothing was this place a fortress in ancient 
times. Here it is ready to be a fortress again. M*m—a 
fortress. ... In such an adventure as will make the stories of' 
Cortez and Pizarro pale their inefiectual fires I *’ • 

'* My dear Rupert 1 ” cried Mr. Burleigh. “ What have you 
got in that head of yours now ? ” 

Mr. Catskill waved two fingers dramatically. “The con¬ 
quest of a world ! ” 

“ Good God ! ” cried Mr. Barnstaple. “ Are you mad ? ’* 

“ As Clive,” said Mr. Catskill, ” or Sultan Baber when he 
marched to Panipat.” 

“ It's a tall proposition,” said Mr. Hunker, who seemed to> 
have had his mind already prep^ed for these suggestions, 
“ but I'm inclined to give it a nearing. The alternative so far 
as I can figure it out is to be scoured and whitewashed inside 
and out and then fired back into our own world—^with a chance 
of hitting something hard on the way. You tell them, Mr. 
Catskill.” 

” Tell them,” said I.ord Barralonga, who had also beenfpre- 
pared. “ It's a gamble, I admit. But there's situations when, 
one has to gamble—or be gambled with. I'm all for the active* 

“ It's a gamble—certainly,” said Mr. Catskill. “ But upnifc' 
this narrow peninsula, upon this square mile or so of territory, 
the fote, sir, of two universes awaits decision. This is no time) 
for the fiiint heart and the paral 3 rsing touch of discretion. 
Plan swiftly—act swiftly. . . .” 

“ This is simply thrtlling 1 ” cried Miss Greeta Grey clasping 
her hands about her Imees and smiling radiantly at Mr. Mush. 

“ These people,” Mr. Barnstaple interrupts, ” are three 
thousand years ahead of us. We are like a handful of Hotten¬ 
tots in a showman's van at Earl's Court, planning the conquest 
of London.” 

Mr. CatskiU, hands on hips, turned with extraordinary goodie 
humour upon Mr.'Barnstaple. “ Three thousand years away- 
from ns^es I Three thousand years ahead of us —no 1 
That is where you and I join issue. You say these people are 
supermen. Mhn—supermen. ... I say they are degenerate* 
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men. Let me call your attention to my reasons for this belief 
—^in spite of their beauty, their very considerable material 
and intellectual achievements and so forth. Ideal people, I 
admit. . . . What them? . . . My case is that they have 
reached a summit—and passed it, that they are going on by 
inertia and that they have lost the power not only of re¬ 
sistance to disease—that weakness we shall see develop more 
and more—but also of meeting strange and distressing emer- 
^[encies. They are gentle. Altogether too gentle. They are 
Effectual. They do not know what to do. Here is Father 
-'Amerton. He disturbed that first meeting in the most insulting 
way. (You know you did. Father Amerton. I’m not blauiing 
you. YOU are morally—sensitive. And there were things to 
outrage you.) He was threatened—as a little boy is threatened 
by a feeble old woman. Something was to be done to him. 
Has anything been done to him ? ” 

" A man and a woman came and talked to me,” said Father 
Amerton. 

” And what did you do ? ” 

” Simply confuted them. Lifted up my voice and confuted 
them.” 

” What did they say ? ” 

” What cotf/d they say ? ” 

” We all thought tremendous things were going to be dona 
to poor Father Amerton. Well, and now take a graver case. 
Our friend Lord Barralonga ran amuck with his car—and killed 
a man. M'm. Even at home they’d have endorsed your 
licence you know. And fined your man. But here ? . . . 
The thing has scarcely been mentioned since. Why ? Be¬ 
cause they don’t know what to say about it or do about it. 
And now they have put us here and begged us to be good. 
Until they are ready to come and try experiments upon us 
and inject things into us and I don’t know what. And if we 
submit, sir, if we submit, we lose one of our greatest powers 
^er these prople, our power of at once giving and resisting 
malaise, and in addition, I know not what powers of initiative 
that may very well be associated with that physiological 
toughness of which we are to be robbed. They may trifle 
with our ductless glands. But Science tells us that these 
very glands secrete our personalities. Mentally, morally, we 
shall be dissolved. If we submit, sir—if we submit. But 
suppose we do not submit; what then ? ” 

^'^Well,”.said Lord Barralonga, ” what then ? ” 

” They^will not know what to do. Do not be deceived by 
any outward shows of beauty and prosperi^. These people 
are living, as the ancient Peruvians were living in the time of 
PisaiTO, In an enervating dream. They have drunken the de¬ 
bilitating draught of So^ism and, as in ancient Peru, there 
is no health nor power of will left in them any more. A handful 
of resolute men and women who can dare—^may not only dare 
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but triumph in the face of such a world. And thus it is I lay 
my plans before you.** 

** You mean to jump this entire Utopian planet ? ** said 
Mr. Hunker. • 

** Big order/* said Lord Barralonga. 

** I mean, sir, to assert the rights of a more vigorous form 
of social life over a less vigorous form of social life. Here we 
are—^in a fortress. It is a real fortress and quite defensible. 
While ^u others have been unpacking, Barralonga and Hunker 
and I have been seeing to that. There is a protected well so 
that if need arises we can get water from the caflon below. 
The rock is excavated into chambers and shelters ; the wall 
on the land side is sound and high, glazed so that it cannot be 
scaled. This great archway can easily be barricaded. Steps 
go down through the rock to that little bridge, which can if 
necessary be cut away. We have not yet explored all the 
excavations. In Mr. Hunker we have a chemist—he was a 
chemist before the movie-picture claimed him as its master— 
and he says there is ample material in the laboratory for a store 
of bombs. This party, I find, can muster five revolvers 
with ammunition. I scarcely dared hope for that. We have 
food for many days.'* 

** Oh 1 This is ridiculous 1 *' cried Mr. Barnstaple standing 
up and then sitting down again. ** This is preposterous! 
To turn on these friendly people I But they can blow this 
little headland to smithereens whenever they want to." 

" Ah 1 ** said Mr. Catskill and held him with his outstretched 
finger. " We've thought of that. But we can take a leaf 
from the book of Cortez—^who, in the very centre of Mexico, 
held Montezuma as his prisoner and hostage. We too will 

have our hostage. Before we lift a finger- Firft our 

hostage. . . .** 

" Aerial bombs I " 

" Is there such a thing in Utopia ? Or such an idea ? 
And again —-we must have our hostage." « 

" Somebody of importance/' said Mr. Hunker. 

"Cedar and Serpentine are both important people," said 
Mr. Burleigh in tones of disinterested observation. 

" But surely, sir, you do not countenance this school¬ 
boy's dream of piracy I" cried Mr. Barnstaple, sincerely 
shocked. 

" Schoolboys 1" cried Father Amerton. " A cabinet 
minister, a peer, and a great entrepreneur I " 

*' My dear sir," said Mr. Burleigh, " we are, after all, only 
envisaging eventualities. For the life of me, I do not see 
why we &ould not thresh out these possibilities. Though I 
pray to Heaven we may never have to realise them. You 
were saying, Rupert-? " 

" We have to establish ourselves here and assert our inde¬ 
pendence and make ourselves felt by these Utopians." 
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<< 'Ear, 'ear 1" said Mr. Ridley cordially. One or two 
I’d like to make feel personally.” 

<< We have to turn this piiron into a capitol, into the first 
foothold of mankind in thil world. It is like a foot thrust into 
a reluctant door that must nevermore close upon our race.” 

<< It is closed,” said Mr. Barnstaple. -* Except by the 
mercy of these Utopians we shall never see our world again. 
And even with their mercy, it is doubtful.” 

” That’s been keeping me awake nights,” said Mr. Hunker. 

It's an idea that must have occurred to all of us,” said 
Mr. Burleigh. 

*^And it's idea that’s so thundering disagreeable that 
one hasn’t cared to talk about it,” said Lord Barralonga. 

1 never 'ad it until this moment,” said Penk. You 
don’t reely mean to say, sir, voe can't get hack ? ” 

Things will be as they will be,” said Mr. Burleigh. ** That 
is why I am anxious to hear Mr. CatskiU’s ideas.” 

Ii&. Catskill rested his hands on his hips and his manner 
becmne very solemn. ” For once,” he said, ” I am iu agree- 
moit with Mr. Bamaby. I believe that the chances are 
against our ever seeing the dear cities of our world again.” 

1 felt that,” said Lady Stella, with white lips. 1 knew 
that two days ago.” 

And so be’old my week-end expand to an eternity I ” 
said M. Dupont, and for a time no one said another word. 

It’s as if-” Penk said at last. ” Why 1 One might 

be dead I ” 

But I murst be back,” Miss Greeta Grey Ixroke out abruptly, 
as one who sets aside a foolish idea. ” It’s absurd. I have 
to go on at the Alhambra on September the second. It’s 
imperative. We came here quite easily; it’s ridiculous to 
•ay I can’t go back in the same way.” 

Lnrd Barralonga regarded her with affectionate malignity. 

You wait,” he said. 

^But I murst! ” she sang. 

“There’s such things as impossibilities—even for Miss 
Greeta Grey.” 

” Charter a special aeroplane ! ” she said. ” Anything.” 

He regiuded her with an elfin grin and shook his head. 

”My dear man,” she said, ^’you’ve only seen me in a 
holiday mood, so far. Work is serious.” 

” My dear girl, that Alhambra of yours is about as far horn 
us now as the Court of King Nebuchadnezzar. ... It can’t 
be done.” . 

” But it murst^’* she said in her queenly way. ” And that’a 
all about it.” 

§ ^ 

Mr. Barnstaple got up from the table and walked ap£^ to 
where a gap in the castle wall gave upon the darkling wilder* 
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ness without. He sat down there. His eyes went from the 
little group talking around the supper-table to the sunlit 
crest 01 the clifEs across the caiLon and to the wild and lonely 
mountain slopes below the headland. In this world he might 
have to live out the remainder of Ms days. 

And those days might not be vc^ numerous if Mr. Catskill 
had his way. Sydenham, and his wife and the boys were 
indeed as far—as the Court of King Nebuchadnezzar.’* 

He had scarcely ^ven his family a thought since he had 
posted his letter at Victoria. Now he felt a queer twinge of 
desire to send them some word or token—^if only he could. 
Queer that they would never hear from him or of him again I 
How would they get on without him ? Would there be any 
difficulty about the account at the bank ? Or about the 
insurance money ? He had alws^s intended to have a joint 
and several account with his wife at the bank, and he had 
never quite liked to do it. Joint and several. ... A thing 
every man ought to do. . . . His attention came back to 
Mr. Catskill unfolding his plans. 

We have to make up our minds to what may be a pro¬ 
longed, a very prolonged stay here. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves upon that score. It may last for years—it may 
last for generations.” 

Sometoing struck Penk in that. ** I don't 'ardly see,** he 
said, " how that can be— generations ? ” 

I am coming to that,” said Mr. Catskill. 

»Un’appily,** said Mr. Penk, and became profoundly 
restrained and thoughtful with his eyes on Lady Stella. 

We have to remain, a little alien community, in this world 
until we dominate it, as the Romans dominaf^ the Greeks, 
and until we master its science and subdue it to our purpose. 
That may* mean a long struggle. It may mean a vdlry long 
struggle indeed. And meanwhile we must maintain ourselves 
as a community; we must consider ourselves a colony, a 
garrison, until that day of reunion comes. We must hold 
our hostages, sir, and not only our hostages. It ma}^ be 
necessary for our purpose, and if it is necessary for our purpose, 
so be it—^to get m others of these Utopians, to catch them 
young, before this so-called education of theirs unfits them 
for our puroose, to train them in the great traditions of our 
Empire and our race.” 

Mr, Hunker seemed on the point of saying something but 
refrained. 

M. Dupont got up sharply from the table, walked four 
paces away, returned and stood still, watching Mr. Catskill. 
Generations ? ” said Mr. Penk. 


Yes,” said Mr. Catskill ” Generations. For here we 
are strangers—strangers, like that other little band of ad¬ 
venturers who established their citadel five-and-tweniy 
centuries ago upon the Cnpitol beside the rushing Tiber. This 
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it our CapitoL A greater Capitol—a greater Rome—in a 
vaster world. And like that band of Roman adventurers we 
too may have to reinforce our scanty numbers at the expense 
of the Sabines about us, and take to ourselves servants and 
help^ and— mates 1 Noesacrifice is too great for the high 
possibilities of this adventure/' 

M. Dupont seemed to nerve himself for the sacrifice. 

Duly married," injected Father Amerton. 

"Duly married/' said Mr. Catskill in parenthesis. "And 
so, sir, we will hold out here and maintain ourselves and 
dominate this desert countr}rside and spread our prestige and 
our influence and our spirit into the inert body of this de* 
cadent Utopian world. Until at last we are able to master 
the secret that Arden and Greenlake were seeking and recover 
the way back to our own people, opening to the crowded 
millions of our Empim-" 

§ 4 

" Just a moment," said Mr. Hunker. " Just a moment I 
About this Empire-I " 

" Exactly," said M. Dupont, recalled abruptly from some 
romantic day-dream. " About your Empire K' 

Mr. Catslall regarded them thoughtfully and defensively. 
" When I say Empire I mean it in the most general sense." 

" Exactly," snapped M. Dupont. 

" 1 was inking generally of our—^Atlantic civilisation." 

" Before, sir, you go on to talk of Anglo-Saxon unity and 
the English-speaking race," said M. Dupont, with a rising note 
of bitterness in his voice, " permit me to remin’ you, sir^ of 
one very important fact that you seem to be overlooking. 
The language of Utopia, sir, is French. I want to remin' 
you ofithat. I want to recall it to your min'. I will lay no 
stress 'ere on the sacrifices and martyrdoms that France *as 
endure in the cause of civilisation- 

The voice of Mr. Burleigh interrupted. " A very natural 
misranception. But, if you will pardon the correction, the 
lai^age of Utopia is not French." 

Of course, Mr. Barnstaple reflected, M. Dupont had not 
heard the explanation of the language difficulty. 

" Permit me, sir, to believe the evidence of my own ears," 
the Frenchman replied with dignified politeness. "TheM 
Utopians, I ,can assure you, speak French and not'ing but 
French—and very excellent French it is." 

" They speak no language at all," said Mr. Burleigh. 

" Not even English ? " sneered M. Dupont. 

" Not eveif English." 

" Not League of Nations, perhaps ? But—^Bah 1 Why 
do I argue ? They speak French. Not even a Boche would 
deny it. It needs an Englishman-" 

A beautiful wrangle, thought Mr. Barnstaple. There was 
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no Utopian present to undeceive M. Dupont and he stuck to 
his belief magnificently. With a mixture of pity and derision 
and anger, Mr. Barnstaple listened to this little band of lost 
human beings, in the tumight of a vast, strange and possibly 
inimical v/orld, growing more and mAe fierce and l^n in a 
dispute over the claims of their three nations to ** dominate '* 
Utopia, claims based entirely upon greeds and misconceptions. 
Their voices rose to shouts and sank to passionate intensily 
as their lifelong habits of national e^tism reasserted them¬ 
selves. Mr. Hunker would hear notmng of any ** Empire " ; 
M. Dupont would hear of nothing but the supreme claim of 
France. Mr. Catskill twisted and turned. To Mr. Barnstaple 
this conflict of patriotic prepossessions seemed like a dog-l^ht 
on a sinking ship. But at last Mr. Catskill, persistent and 
ingenious, made headway against his two antagonists. 

He stood at the end of the table explaining that he had 
used the word Empire loosely, apologinng for using it,*ex- 
plaining that when he said Empire he had all Western Civilisa¬ 
tion in mind. When I said it,” he said, turning to 
Hunker, ” 1 meant a common brotherhood of understanding.” 
He faced towatds M. Dupont. ” I meant our tried and im¬ 
perishable Entente.” 

” There are at least no Russians here,” said M. Dupont. 
” And no Germans.” 

True,” said Lord Barralonga. “ We start ahead of the 
Hun here, and we can keep ahead.” 

” And I take it,” said Mr. Hunker, ” that Japanese are 
barred.” 

” No reason why we shouldn’t start clean with a complete 
colour bar,” reflected Lord Barralonga. ” This seems to me 
a White Man’s World.” 

” At the same time,” said M. Dupont, coldly and insistedtly, 
” you will forgive me if I ask you for some clearer definition 
of our present relationship and for some guarantee, some 
eflective guarantee, that the immense sacrifices France has 
made and still makes in the cause of civilised life, will zeceiyr^ 
their proper recognition and their due reward in this 
adventure. . . . 

” 1 ask only for justice,” said M. Dupont. 

§ 5 

Indignation made Mr. Barnstaple bold. He rat down 
from his perch upon the wall and came up to the table. 

” Are you mad," he said, ** or am I ? 

” This squabble over flags and countries and fanciful rights 
and deserts—^it is hopeless folly. Do you not realise even 
now the position we are in ? ” 

His breath failed him for a moment and then he resumed. 

” Are 3 rou incapable of thinking of human affairs except In 
terms of flags and fighting and conquest and robbery ? Cc^ot 
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you realise the proportion of thinp and the quality of this 
•world into which we have fallen ? As I have said already^ 
we are like some band of savages in a show at Earl’s Court 
plotimg the subjugation of London. We are like suppressed 
cannibals in the heart Af a great city dreaming of a revival of 
our ancient and forgotten filthiness. What are our chances 
in this fantastic struggle ? ” 

Mr. Ridley spoke reprovingly. “ You're forgetting every- 
think you just been told. Ererythink. ’Arf their popula¬ 
tion is laid out with flu and measles. And there’s no such 
thing as a ’ealthy fighting will left in all Utopia.” 

” Precisely,” said Mr. CatskiU. 

** Well, suppose you have chances ? If that makes 3 rour 
scheme the more hopeful, it also makes it the more horrible. 
Here we are lifted up out of the troubles of our time to a 
vision, to a reality of civilisation such as our own world can 
only hope to dimb to in scores of centuries I Here is a world 
at peace, splendid, happy, full of wisdom and hope I If our 
.puny strength and base cunning can contrive it, we are to 
shatter it all I We are proposing to wreck a world I I tell 
you it is not an adventure. It is a crime. It is an abomina¬ 
tion. I will have no part in it. I am against you in this 
attempt.” 

Father Amerton would have spoken but Mr. Burldgh 
arrested him by a gesture. 

“ What would you have us do ? ” asked Mr. Burleigh. ‘ 

” Submit to their science. Learn what we can from 
them. In a little while we may be cured of our inherent 
poisons and we may be permitted to return from this out- 
^dng desert of mines and turbines and rock, to those gardens 
of habitation we have as yet scarcely seen. There we too may 
ieaifi something of civilisation. ... In the end we may even 
|fO back to our own disordered world—^with knowledge, with 
hope and help, missionaries of a new order.” 

” But why-? ” began Father Amerton. 

^ Again Mr. Burleigh took the word. ** Ever 3 ^hing wu 
say,” he remarked, ” rests on unproven assumptions. You 
choose to see this Utopia through rose-tinted glasses. We 
others—for it is ”—^he counted—" eleven to one against you 
—see things without such favourable preconceptions.” 

” And may I ask, sir,” said Father Amerton, springing to 
his feet and hitting the table a blow that set aU the glasses 
talking—” May I ask, who you are, to set yourself up as a 

J udge and censor of the common opinion of mankind ? For 
! you, sir, that here in this lonely and wicked and stran^^e 
world, we here, we twelve, do represent mankind. We are 
the advance-guard, the pioneers—in the new world that God 
has given us, even as He gave Canaan to Israel His chosen 

three thousand years ago. Who are you -? ” 

” Exactly,” said Penk. ” Who are you ? ” 
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And Mr. Ridley reinforced him with a shout: ** Oo the *ell 
axe you ? ” 

Air. Barnstaple had no platform skill to meet so direct an 
attack. He stood helpless. Astonishingly Lady Stella 
to his rescue. 

'That isn’t fair, Father Amerton,” she said. “Air. Barnstaple, 
whoever he is, has a perfect right to express his own opinion.” 

“ And having expressed it,” said Mr. Catskill, who had 
been walking up and down on the other side of the table to 
that on which Mr. Barnstaple stood, “ M’m, having expressed 
it, to allow us to proceed with the business in hand. 1 suppose 
it was inevitable that we should find the conscientious objector 
in our midst—even in Utopia. The rest of us, 11£^ it, are 
very much of one mind about our situation.” 

“ We are,” said Mr. Mush, regarding Mr. Barnstaple with 
a malevolent expression. , 

“Very well. Then I suppose we must follow the pre¬ 
cedents established for such cases. We will not ask Air.— 
Mr. Barnstaple to share the dangers—and the honours—of a 
combatant. We will ask him merely to do civilian work of 
a helpful nature-” 

Mr. Barnstaple held up bis hand. “ No,” he said. “ I am 
not disposed to be helpful. I do not recognise the analogy 
of the situation to the needs of the Great War, and, anyhow, 
•I am entirely opposed to this project—^this brigandage of a 
civilisation. You cannot call me a conscientious objector to 
fighting, because 1 do not object to fighting in a just cause. 
But this adventure of yours is not a just cause. ... I implore 
you, Mr. Burleigh, you who are not merely a politician, but 
a man of culture and a philosopher, to reconsider what it is 
we are being urged towards—^towards acts of violence «and 
mischief from which there will be no drawing back ! ” 

“ Mr. Barnstaple,” said Mr. Burleigh with grave dignity 
and something like a note of reproach in bis voice, “ 1 hava 
considered. But 1 think I may venture to say that I am a 
man of some experience, some traditional experience, in humad 
affairs. I may not altogether agree with my Mend Air. 
Catskill. Nay 1 I will go further and say that in many 
respects 1 do not agree with him. If 1 were the autocrat here 
I would say that we have to offer these Utopians resistance 
—^for our self-respect—but not to offer them the violent and 
aggressive resistance that he contemplates. 1 think we could 
be far more subtle, far more elaborate, and far more successful 
than Air. Catskill is likely to be. But that is my own opinion. 
Neitiier Mr. Hunker nor Lord Barralonga, nor Air. Mush, nor 

M. Dupont shares it. Nor do Air.-our firiends, the ah I 

—technical engineers here share it. And what I do perceive 
to be imperative upon our little band of Earthlings, lost here 
in a stiwge universe, is unity of action^ Whatever else 
betide, dissension must not oettay us. We must hold 
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together and act together as one 'body. Discuss if you will, 
when there is any time for discussion, but in tiie end decide. 
And having decided, abide loyally by the decision. Upon 
the need of securing atiostap or two I have no manner of 
doubt whatever. Mr. Catskill is right.** 

Mr. Barnstaple was a bad debater. ** But these Utopians 
are as human as we are,’* he said. *' All that is most sane 
and civilised in ourselves is with them.** 

Mr. Kidley interrupted in a voice designedly rough. ** Oh 
Lord I ** he said. “ We can’t go on jawing ’ere for ever. 

It’s sunset, and Mr.-this gentleman *as ’ad 'is say, and 

more tnan *is say. We ought to *ave our places and know 
what is expected of us before night. May I propose that we 
elect Mr. Catskill our Captain with full military powers ? ” 

I second that, * said Mr. Burleigh with grave humility. 

“ Perhaps M. Dupont,” said Mr. Catskill, ” will act with 
me as associated Captain, representing our glorious ally, his 
own great country.” 

** In the absence of a more worthy representative,” ac- 

a uiesced M. Dupont, ” and to see that French interests are 
uly reacted.” 

‘^And if Mr. Hunker would act as my lieutenant ? . . . 
Lord Barralonga will be our quartermaster and Father 
Amerton our chaplain and censor. Mr. Burleigh, it goes 
without saying, will be our civil head.” • 

Mr. Hunker coughed. He frowned with the expression of 
one who makes a difficult explanation. ” 1 won’t be exactly 
lieutenant,” he said. ” I’ll take no official position. I’ve a 
sort of distaste for—foreign entanglements. I'll be a looker- 
on—^who helps. But I think you will find you can count on 
me, gentlemen—^when help is needed.” 

Mr. Catskill seated himself at the head of the table and 
indicated the chair next to his for M. Dupont. Miss Greeta 
GXey seated herself on his other hand between him and Mr. 
Hunker. Mr. Burleigh remained in his place, a chair or so 
nom Mr. Hunker. The rest came and stood round the 
Captain, except Lady Stella and Mr. Barnstaple. 

Almost ostentatiously Mr. Barnstaple turned his back on 
the new command. Lady Stella, he saw, remained seated 
far down the table, looking dubiously at the little crowd of 
people at' the end. Then her eyes went to the desolate 
mountain crest beyond. 

She shiveted violently and stood up. ” It’s going to be 
very cold Jiere after sunset.” she said, with nobody heeding 
her. “ I shall go and unpack a wrap.” 

She walked ^wly to her quarters and did not reappear. 

S6 

Mr. Barnstaple did not want to seem to listen to this Council 
of War. He walked to the wall of the old castle and up a 
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flight of stone steps and along; the rampart to the peak of the 
headland. Here the shattering and oeating sound of 
waters in the two convergent caflons was very loud. 

There was still a bright upper rim of sunlit rock on the 
mountain face behind, but all the rest of the world was now 
in a deepening blue shadow, and a fleecy white mist was 
gathering in the canons below and hiding the noisy torrente. 
It drifted up almost to the level of the little bridge that 
spanned the narrower cafion to a railed stepway from the 
crest on the farther side. For the first time since he had 
arrived in Utopia Mr. Barnstaple felt a chill in the air. And 
loneliness like a pain. 

Up the broader of the two meeting caflons some sort of 
engineering work was going on and periodic flashes lit the 
drifting mist. Far away over the mountains a solitary aero¬ 
plane, very high, caught the sun’s ra^ ever and again and 
sent down quivering flashes of dazzling golden light, and 
then, as it wheeled about, vanished again in the deepening 
blue. 

He looked down into the great courtyard of the ancient 
castle below him. The modem buildings in the twilight 
looked like phantom pavilions amidst the archaic masonry. 
Some one had brought a light, and Captain Rupert Catskill, 
the new Cortez, was writing orders, while his commando 
stood about him. 

The light shone on the face and shoulders and arms of 
Miss Greeta Grey; she was peering over the Captain’s arm 
to see what he was writing. And as Mr. Barnstaple looked 
he saw her raise her hand suddenly to conceal an involuntary 
yawn. 
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MR. BARNSTAPLB AS A TRAITOR TO MANKIND 


§ I 

M r. Barnstaple spent a large part of the night sitting 
upon his bed and brooding over the incalculable 
elements of the situation in which he found himself. 
What could he do ? What ought he to do ? Where did 
his loyalty lie ? The dark traditions and infections of the 
Earth had turned this wonderful encounter into an ugly and 
dangerous antagonism far too swiftly for him to adjust his 
mind to the new situation. Before him now only t^ pos¬ 
sibilities seemed open. Either the Utopians would prove 
themselves altogether the stronger and the wiser and he and 
all his fellow pirates would be crushed and killed like vermin, 
or the desperate ambitions of Mr. Catskill would be realised 
and they would become a spreading sore in the fair body of 
this noble civilisation, a band of robbers and destroyers, 
dragging Utopm year by year and age by age back to terrestrial 
conditions. There seemed only one escape from the dilemma : 
to get away from this fastness to the Utopians, to reveal the 
whole scheme of the Earthlings to them, and to throw himself 
and his associates upon their mercy. And this must be done 
soon, before the hostages were seized and bloodshed began. 

But in the first place it might be very difficult now to get 
away from the Earthling band. Mr. Catskill would already 
have organised watchers and sentinels, and the peculis^ 
position of the crag exposed every avenue of escape. And 
m tile next place Mr. Barnstaple had a lifelong habit of mind 
which predisposed him against tale-bearing and dissentient 
action. His school training had moulded him into sub¬ 
servience to any group or gang in which he found himself; 
his form, his side, his house, his school, his club, his pai^ 
and so forth. Yet his intelligence and his limitless curiosities 
had always been opposed to tiiese narrow conspiracies against 
the world at large. His spirit had made him an uncoemort- 
able rebel throughout his whole earthly existence. He 
loathed political parties and political leaders, he despised and 
rejected nationalism and imperialism and all the tawdry 
loyalties associated 'with them; the aggressive conqueror, 
the grabbiog financier, the shoving business man, he hated 
as he hated wasps, rats, hjrenas. sharks, fleas, nettles, and the 
like 1 all his life he had t^n a citizen of Utopia exiled upon 
Earth. After his fashion he had fought to serve Utopia. 
Why should he not serve Utopia now ? Because his bimd 
was a littie and desperate band, that was no reason why he 
should serve the things he hated. If they were a desperate 
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crew, the fact remained that they were also, as a whole, an 
evil crew. There is no reason wh^ liberalism should degenerate 
into a morbid passion for minozities. . . . 

Only two persons among the R^hlings, Lady Stella and 
Mr. Burleigh, held any of his sympathy. And he had his 
doubts about Mr. Burleigh. Mr. Burleigh was one of those 
strange people who seem to understand everything and feel 
nothing. He impressed Mr. Barnstaple as being intelligently 
irresponsible. Wasn't that realty more evil than being 
unintelligently adventurous like Hunker or Barralonga ? 

Mr. Barnstaple’s mind returned from a long excursion in 
ethics to the replies about him. To-morrow he would survey 
the position and make his plans, and perhaps in the twilight 
he would slip away. 

It was entirety in his character to defer action in this way 
for the better part of the day. His life had been one of 
deferred action almost from the beginning. 

§2 

But events could not wait for Mr. Barnstaple. 

He was called at dawn by Penk, who told him that hence¬ 
forth the garrison would be aroused every morning by an 
electric hooter he and Ridley had contrived. As Penk spoke 
a devastating howl from this contrivance inaugurated the 
new era. He handed Mr. Barnstaple a slip of paper tom from 
a notenook on which Mr. Catskill had written:— 

Non-comb. Bamaby. To assist Ridley prepare break¬ 
fast, lunch, and dinner, times and menu on mess-room wall, 
clear away and wash up smartly and at other times to be at 
disposal of Lieutenant Hunker, in chemical laboratory for 
experimenting and bomb-making. Keep laboratory clean.” 

“ That's your job,” said Penk. ” Ridley’s waitin’ for you.” 

” Well,” said Mr. Barnstaple, and got up. It was no use 
precipitating a quarrel if he was to escape. So he went to 
the scarred and bandaged Ridley, and they produced a very 
good imitation of a British military kitchen in that great 
raw year, 1914. 

Every one was turned out to breakfast at half-past six by 
a second solo on the hooter. The men were paraded and 
inspected by IVb:. Catskill, with M. Dupont standing beside 
him; Mr. Hunker stood parallel with these two and a few 
yards away; all the other men fell in except Mr. Burleigh, 
who was to be civil commander in Utopia, and was, in that 
capacity, in bed, and Mr. Barnstaple the non-combatant. 
Mira Greeta Grey and Lady Stella sat in a sunny comer of 
the courtyard sewing at a flag. It was to be a blue flag with 
a white star, a design sufficiently unlike any existing national 
flag to avoid wounding the patriotic susceptibilities of any 
of the party. It was to represent the Earthling League of 
Nations. 
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After the parade the little garrison dispersed to its varioat 
posts and duties, M. Dupont assumed the chief command, 
and Mr. Catskill, who had watched all night, went to lie down. 
He had the Napoleonic quality of going off to sleep for an hoar 
or so at any time in the day. 

BCr. Penk went up to the top of the castle, where the hooter 
was installed, to keep a lookout. 

There were some moments to be snatched between the 
time when Mr. Barnstaple had finished with Ridley and the 
time when Hunker would discover his help was available, 
and this time he devoted to an inspection of the castle wall 
on the side of the slopes. While he was standing on the old 
rampart, weighing his chances of slipping away that evening 
in the twilight, an aeroplane appeared above the crag and 
came down upon the nearer slope. Two Utopians descended, 
talked with their aviator for a time, and then turned their 
faces towards the fastness of the Earthlings. 

A single note of the hooter brought out Mr. Catskill upon 
the rampart beside Mr. Barnstaple. He produced a field- 
glass and surveyed the approaching figures. 

** Senrpentine and Cedar,” he said, lowering his field-glass. 
And toey come alone. Good.” 

He turned round and signalled with his hand to Penk, who 
responded with two short whoops of his instrument. This 
was the signal for a general assembly. 

Down below in the courtyard appeared the rest of the 
Allied force and Mr. Hunker, and fell in with a reasonable 
imitation of discipline. 

Mr. Catskill passed Mr. Barnstaple without taking any 
notice of him, joined M. Dupont, Mr. Hunker and their sub- 
ordina^s below, and proceeded to instruct them in his plams 
for the forthcoming crisis. Mr. Barnstaple could not hear 
what was said. He noted with sardonic disapproval that 
each man, as Mr. Catskill finished with him, clicked his heels 
together and saluted. Then at a word of command they 
diflsersed to their posts. 

There was a partly ruined flight of steps leading down 
from the general level of the courtyard through this CTeat 
archway in the wall that gave access to and from the slopes 
below. Ridley and Mush went down to the right of these 
steps and placed themselves below a projecting mass of 
masonry so as to be hidden from any one approaching from 
bdk>w. Father Amerton and Mr. Hunker concealed them¬ 
selves similarly to the left. Father Amerton, Mr. Barnstaple 
notod, had bhen given a coil of rope, and then his roving eye 
discovered Mr. Mush glancing at a pistol in his hand and then 
r^lacing it in his pocket. Lord Barralonga took up a position 
for himself some steps above Mr. Mush and produced a revolver 
whi^ he held in his one efficient hand. Mr. Catskill remained 
at toe head of the stairs. He also was holding a revolver. 
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He turned to the citadel, considered the case of Penk lor a 
moment, and then motioned him down to join the others. 
M. Dupont, armed with a stout table lag* placed himself at 
Mr. Catskiirs right hand. . 

For a time Mr. Barnstaple wauched these dispositions 
without any realisation of their significance. Then his eyes 
went from the crouching figures within the castle to the 
unsuspecting Utopians who were comi^ up towards them, 
and he reamed that in a couple of minutes Serpentine and 
Cedar would be struggling in the grip of their captors. . . . 

He perceived he had to act. And his had been a con- 
tenmlative, critical life with no habit of decision. 

He found himself trembling violently. 

§3 

He still desired some mediatory intervention even in these 
fatal last moments. He raised an arm and cried “ Bi 1 ” 
as much to the Earthlings below as to the Utopians without. 
No one noticed either his gesture or his feeble cry. 

Then his will seemed to break through a tangle of obstacles 
to one simple idea. Serpentine emd Cedar must not be 
seized. He was amazed and indignant at his own vacillation. 
Of course they must not be seized! This foolery must be 
thwarted forthwith. In four strides he was on the wall above 
, the archway and now he was shouting loud and clear. 
“ Danger I he shouted. “ Danger I ” and again “ Danger I ” 

He heard Catskill’s cry of astonishment and then a pistol 
bullet whipped through the air close to him. 

Serpentine stopped short and looked up, touched Cedar's 
arm and pointed. 

" These Earthlings want to imprison you. Don’t come here I 
Danger I ” yelled Mr. Barnstaple waving his arms and pof, 
pat, pat,'* Mr. Catskill expenenced the disappointments of 
revolver shooting. 

Serpentine and Cedar were turning back—^but slowly and 
hesitatingly. • 

For a moment Mr. Catskill knew not what to do. Then he 
flung Umself down the steps, crying, '* After them I Stop 
them I Come on I " 

** Go back I ” cried Mr. Barnstaple to the Utopians. ** Go 
back I QuicUy I Quickly ! ** 

Came a clatter of feet from below and then the eight men 
who constituted the combatant strength of the Earthlings 
forces in Utopia emerged from under the archway runnmg 
towards the two astonished Utopians. Mr. Mush led, with 
Ridley at his heels; he was pointing his revolver and shout* 
ing. Next came M. Dupont zealous and active. Father 
Amerton brought up the rear with the rope. 

** Go back I" screamed Mr. Barnstaple, with his voice 
breaking. 
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Then he stopped shouting and watched—^with his hands 
clenched. 

The aviator was running down the slope from his machine 
to the assistance of Seinentine and Cedar. And above out 
of the blue two other aeroplanes had appeared. , 

The two Utopians disdained to huny and in a few seconds 
their pursuers had come up with them. Hunker, Ridley, and 
Mush led the attack. M. Dupont, flourishing his stick, was 
abreast with them but running out to the right as though he 
intended to get between them and the aviator. Mr. Catskill 
and Penk were a little behind the leading three; the one- 
armed Bi.rralonga was perhaps ten yards behind and Father 
Amerton had halted to re-coil his rope more conveniently. 

There seemed to be a moment’s parley and then Serpentine 
had moved quickly as if to seize Hunker. A pistol cracked 
and then another went o£F rapidly three times. ’’ Oh God I ” 
cried Mr. Barnstaple. “ Oh God I ” as he saw Serpentine 
thxow up his arms and fall backward, and then Cedar had 
grasped and lifted up Mush and hurled him at Mr. Catskill and 
J^k, bowling both of them over into one indistinguishable 
heap. With a wild cry M. Dupont closed in on Cedar but not 
quickly enough. His club shot into the air as Cedar parried 
his blow, and then the Utopian stooped, caught him by a leg, 
overthrew him, lifted him and whirled him round as one might 
whirl a rabbit, to inflict a stunning blow on Mr. Hunker. 

Lord Barralonga ran back some paces and began shooting 
at the approaching aviator. 

The confusion of le^s and arms on the ground became three 
separate TOople again. Mr. Catskill, shouting directions, 
made for Cedar, followed by Penk and Mush, and a moment 
after, |^y Hunker and Dupont. They clung to Cedar as hounds 
will cling to a boar. Time after time he flung them ofi him. 
Father Amerton hovered unhelpfully with his rope. 

For some moments Mr. Barnstaple's attention was con¬ 
centrated upon this swaying and staggering attempt to over¬ 
power Cedar, and then he became aware of other Utopians 
running down the slope to join the fray. . . . The other two 
aexopl^es had landed. 

Mr. Catskill realised the coming of these reinforcements 
almost as soon as Mr. Barnstaple. Plis shouts of "BackI 
Back to the castle I" reached Mr. Barnstaple’s ears. The 
Earthlings scattered away from the tall dishevelled figure, 
hesitated, an4..began to ^mk and then run back towards the 
castle. 

And then Ttidley turned and ve^ deliberately shot Cedar, 
who clutched at his breast and fell into a sitting position. 

Thf Earthlings retreated to the foot of the steps that led up 
through the archway into the castle, and sto^ there in a 
panting, bruised and ruffled group. Fifty yards away Ser¬ 
pentine lay still, the aviator whom Barralonga had shot 
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nvrithed and moaned, and Cedar sat up with blood upon bit 
chest trying to feel his back. Five other Utopians came 
hunying to their assistance. 

What is all this firing ?'' sai(k Lady Stella, suddenly at 
Mr. Barnstaple’s elbow. 

Have they caught their hostages ? ** asked Miss Gieeta 
Grey. 

“ For the life of me I ” said Mr. Burleigh, who had come out 
upon the wall a yard or so away, ” this ought never to have 
hap^ned. How did this get— muffed^ Lady Stella ? 
called out to them,” said Mr. Barnstaple. 

” Vow—called—out to them I ” said Mr. Burleigh in¬ 
credulous. 

” Treason I did not calculate upon,” came the wrathful- 
voice of Mr. Catskill ascending out of the archway. 


§4 

For some moments Mr. Barnstaple made no attempt to 
escape the danger that closed in upon him. He had always 
lived a life of very great security and with him, as with so 
many highly civilised types, the power of apprehending personal 
danger was very largely atropmed. He was a spectator by 
temperament and training alike. He stood now as if he 
lool^ at himself, the central figure of a gmat and hopeless 
tragedy. The idea of flight came belatedly, in a reluctant and 
apologetic manner into his mind. 

” Shot as a traitor,” he said aloud. ” Shot as a traitor.” 

There was that bridge over the narrow gorge. He mi^t 
still get over that, if he went for it at once. If he was quick— 
quicker than they were. He was too intelligent to dash off lot 
it; that would certainly have set the others runni^. He 
walk^ along the wall in a leisurely fashion past Mr. Burleigh, 
himself too civilised to intervene. In a (^ckening stroll he 
gained the steps that led to the citadel. Then he stood still 
for a moment to sur\'ey the situation. Catskill was busy 
setting sentinels at the gate. Perhaps he had not thought yet 
of the little bridge and imagined that Mr. Barnstaple was at his 
dispo^ at any time that suited him. Up the slope the 
Utxmians were carrying ofi the dead or wounded men. 

Mr. Barnstaple ascended the steps as if buried in thought 
and stood on the citadel for some Seconds, his hands in his 
trouser pockets, as if he surveyed the view. Then he turned 
to lUe winding staircase that went down to a sort of guard¬ 
room below. As soon as he was surely out 9 f sight be begai^ 
to think and move very quickly. 

The guard-room was perplexing. It had five doors, any 0&9 
of which except the one by which he had just entered the rooni 
might lead aown to the staircase. Against one, howeveri 
stood a pile of neat packing-cases. That left three to chOM 
from. He ran from one to the other leaving each door open. 
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In each case stone steps ran down to a landing and a turning- 
place. He stood hesitating at the third and noted that a coM 
draught came blowing up it. Surely that meant that this 
went down to the cliff fsiOfi, or whence came the air ? Surely 
this was it I 

Should he shut the doors he had opened ? No 1 Leave 
them all open. 

He heard a clatter coming down the staircase from the 
citadel. Softly and swiftly he ran down the steps and halted 
for a second at the comer landing. He was compelled to stop 
and listen to the movements of his pursuers. ** This is the 
door to the bridge, sir! ” he heard ludley cry, and then he 
heard Catskill say, ‘‘The Tarpeian Rock," and Barralonga, 
" Exactly I Why should we waste a cartridge ? Are you 
sure this goes to the bridge, Ridley ? " 

The footsteps pattered across the guard-room and passed— 
down one of the other staircases. 

'* A reprieve!" whispered Mr. Barnstaple, and then stopped 
aghast. 

He was trapped ! The staircase they were on was the stair¬ 
case to the bridge ! 

They would go down as far as the bridge and as soon as they 
got to it they would see that he was neither on it nor on the 
steps on the opposite side of the gorra and that therefore he 
could not possibly have escaped. They would certainly bar 
that way either by closing and fastening any door there might 
be or, failing such a barrier, by setting a sentinel, and then 
they would come back and hunt for him at their leisure. 

What was it Catskill had been saymg ? The Tarpeian 
Rock ? . . . 

Hon^ble! 

They mustn’t take him alive. . . . 

He must fight like a rat in a comer and oblige them to shoot 
him. . . . 

He went on down the staircase. It became very dark and 
thdn grew light again. It ended in an ordinary big cellar, 
which may once have been a gun-pit or magazine. It was 
fairly well lit by two unglazed windows cut in the rock. It 
now contained a store of provisions. Along one side stood 
an array of the flask-like Mttles that were used for wine in 
Utopia ; along the other was a miscellany of packing-cases and 
cubes wrapped in gold-leaf. He lifted one of the glass flasks 
by its necK. 'It would make an effective club. Suppose he 
made a sort of barrier of the packing-cases across the entrance 
and stood beside it and clubbed the pursuers as they came in I 
Glass and wine would smash over their skulls. ... It would 
take time to make the barrier. ... He chose and carried 
three of the larger flasks to the doorway where they would 
be handy for him. Then he bad an inspiration and looked at 
the window. 
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He listened at the door of the staircase for a time. Not a 
sound came from above. He went to the window and lay 
down in the deep embrasure and wriggled forward until he 
could see out and up and down. Th# clifi below fell sheer; 
he could have spat on to the brawling torrent fifteen hundred 
feet perhaps below. The crag here was made up of almost 
vertical strata which projected and receded ; a big buttress 
hid almost all of the bridge except the far end whi^ seemed 
to be about twenty or thirty yards lower than the opening 
from which Mr. il^mstaple was looking. Mr. Catskill ap¬ 
peared upon this bridge, very small and distant, scrutinising 
the rocky stairway beyond the bridge. Mr. Barnstaple with¬ 
drew his head hastily. Then very discreetly he peeped 
again. Mr. Catskill was no longer to be seen. He was commg 
b^k. 

To business ! There was not much time. • 

In his earlier days before the Great War had made travel 
dear and uncomfortable Mr. Barnstaple had done some rock 
climbing in Switzerland and he had also had some experience 
in Cumberland' and Wales. He surveyed now the rocks close 
at hand with an intelligent expertness. They were cut by 
almost horizontal joint-planes into which there had been a 
considerable infiltration chiefly of white crystalline material. 
This stuff, which he guessed was calcite, had weathered more 
iTapidly than the general material of the rock, leaving a series 
of irregular horizontal grooves. With luck it might be possible 
to work along the cliff face, turn the buttress and scramble to 
the bridge. 

And then came an even more hopeful idea. He could easily 
get along the cliff face to the first recess, flatten himself there 
and remain until the Earthlings had sear^ed bis cellar, i^fter 
they had searched he might creep back to the cellar. Even if 
they looked out of the window they would not see him and 
even if he left finger-marks and so forth in the embrasure, 
they would be likely to conclude that he had either jumped or 
fallen down the crag into the gorge below. But at mst it^ 
might be slow work negotiating the cliff face. . . . And this 
would cut him off from his weapons, the flasks. . . . 

But the idea of hiding in the recess had taken a strong hold 
upon bis imagination. Very cautiously he got out of the 
window, found a handhold, got his feet on to his ledge and 
began to work his way along towards his niche. 

But there were unexpected difficulties, a gap of nearly five 
yards in the handhold—nothing. He had to flatten himself 
and trust to his feet and for a time he remained quite still in 
that position. 

Faraer on was a rotten lump of the vein mineral and it 
brolm away under him very disconcertingly, but happily his 
fingers had a grip and the other foot was fim. The detached 
crystals slithered down the rock face for a moment and then 
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made no farther sound. They had dropped into the void. 
For a tune he was paralysed. 

I*m not in good form/* whispered Mr. Barnstaple. ** l*m 
hot in good form.** « 

He clung motionless and prayed. 

With an effort he resumed his traverse. 

He was at the very comer of the recess when some faint 
noise drew his eyes to the window from which he had emMged. 
Ridley*s face was poked out slowly and cautiously, his eye zed 
and fierce among his white bandages. 

§5 

He did not at first see Mr. Barnstaple. *' Gawd I ” he said 
when he did so and withdrew his head hastily. 

Came a sound of voices saying indistinguishable things. 

Some inappropriate instinct kept ]!&. Barnstaple quite 
still, though he could have got into cover in the recess quite 
easily before Mr. Catskill looked out revolver in hand. 

For some moments they stared at each other in silence. 

*' Come back or I shoot,’* said Mr. Catskill unconvincingly. 

*’ Shoot 1 ** said Mr. Barnstaple after a moment’s reflection. 

Mr. Catskill craned his head out and stared down into tbe 
shadowy blue depths of the caiion. ” It isn’t necessary,” he 
answered. ” We have to save cartridges.” . 

” You haven’t the guts,” said Mr. B^staple. 

” It’s not quite that,” said Mr. Catskill. 

” No,” said Mr. Barnstaple, ” it isn’t. You are fundament¬ 
ally a civilised man.” 

Mr. Catskill scowled at him without hostility. 

” you have a very good imagination,” Mr. Barnstaple re¬ 
flected. ” The trouble is that you have been so damnably 
educated. What is Ihe trouble with you ? You are be- 
Kiplinged. Empire and Anglo-Saxon and boy scout and sleuth 
are the stuff in your mind. If I had gone to Eton 1 might 
Dave been tiie same as you are, I suppose.” 

” Harrow,” corrected Mr. Catskill. 

” A perfectly beastly public school. Suburban place where 
the boTO wear chignons and straw haloes. I might have 
guessed Harrow. But it’s queer I bear^u no malice. Given 
decent ideas 3rou might have been very different from what you 

are. If I had been 3rour schoolmaster- But it’s too late 

now.” 

” It »,”«said Mr. Rupert Catskill, smiling genially, and 
cock»sd Mb eye down into the caiion. 

Mr. Barnstaple began to feel for his ledge round the comer 
with one foot. 

** Don't go for a minute,” said Mr. Catskill. ” I’m not going 
to dioot.” 

A voice from within, probably Lord Barxalonga’s, said some- 
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thing about heaving a rock at Mr.^Aostaple. Some one else, 
probably Ridley, approved ferociously. 

** Not without due form of trial,** said Mr. Catskill over his 
shoulder. His face was inscrutable, but a fantastic idea 
began to run about in Mr. Bamstaple*a mind that Mr. Catridll 
did not want to have him killed. He had thought about 
things and he wanted him now to escape—^to the Utopians 
and perhaps rig up some sort of settlement with them. 

** We intend to try you, sir,** said Mr. Catskill. ** We 
intend to tty yon. We cite you to appear.** 

Mr. CatskiU moistened his lips and considered. **‘The 
court will ait almost at once.** His little bright brown eyes 
estimated the chances of Mr. Bamstaple*s position very 
rapidly. He praned towards the bridge. **We shall not 
waste time over our procedure,'* he said. ** And 1 have little 
doubt of our verdict. We shall condemn you to death. So 
—^there you are, sir. I doubt if we shall be more than a 
quarter of an hour before your fate is legally settled." 

He glanced up trying to see the crest of the crag. " We 
shall probably throw rocks," he said. 

Moriturus te saltto,*’ said Mr. Barnstaple with an air of 
making a witty remark. " If you vdll forgive me I will go 
on now to find a more comfortable position.** 

Mr. Catskill remained looking haid at him. 

■- I*ve never borne you any ill-will,** said Mr. Barnstaple. 
Had I been your schoolmaster everything might have been 
different. Thanks for the quarter of an hour more you give 

me. And if by any chance-** 

** Exactly,** said Mr. Catskill. 

They understood one another. 

When Mr. Barnstaple stepped round the bend into the 
recess Mr. Catskill was still looking out and Lord Bairal9nga 
was faintly audible advocating the immediate heaving of 
rocks. 


§6 

The ways of the human mind are past finding out. From** 
desperation Mr. Barnstaple's mood had passed to exhilaration. 
His first sick horror of climbing above this immense height 
had given place now to an almost boyish assurance. His 
sense of immediate death had gone. He was appreciating 
this adventure, indeed he was enjoying it, with an entire 
disregard now of how it was to end. 

He made fairly good time until he got to the angle of the 
buttress, though ms arms began to ache rather badly, and 
then he had a shock. He had now a full view of the bridge 
and up the narrow gorge. The ledge he was worki^ along 
did not run to the ori^e at all. It ran a good thiriy feet 
below it. And what was worse, between himself and the 
luidge were two gullies and chimneys of uncertain depth. 
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At ihJs discovety he reg^elSbd for the first time that he had 
not stayed in the cellar and made a fight for it there. 

He had some minutes of indecision—^with the ache in his 
arms increasing. 

He was roused fronv his inaction by what he thought at 
first was the shadow of a swift-flying bird on the rocAu Pra- 
sently it returned. He hoped he was not to be assailed by 
Inxds. He had read a story—^but never mind that now. 

Then came a loud crack overhead, and he gkmced up to 
see a lump of rock which had just struck a little bulge above 
him' fly to fragments. From which incident he gathered 
firstly that the court had delivered an adverse verdi^ rather 
in advance of Mr. Catskill's time, and secondly tiiat he was 
visible from above. He resumed his traverse towards the 
shelter of the gully vrith feverish energy. 

The gully was better than he expected, a chimney; diffi¬ 
cult, he thought, to ascend, but quite practicable downward. 
It was completely overhu^. And perhaps a hundred feet 
below there was a sort of step in it that gave a quite broad 
recess, sheltered from above and with room enough for a man 
to sprawl on it if he wanted to do so. There would be rest 
for Mr. Barnstaple’s arms, and without any needless delay 
he clambered down to it and abandoned himself to the de¬ 
lightful sensation of not holding on to an}rthing. He was 
out of sight and out of reach of his Earthling pursuers. 

In the back of the recess was a trickle of water. He drank* 
and began to think of food and to regret that he had not 
brought with him some provision from &e store in the cellar. 
He might have opened one of those gold leaf-covered cubes 
or pocketed a small flask of wine. Wine would be very 
hea^ning just now I But it did not do to think of that. 
He stayed for a long time, as it seemed to him, on this precious 
shelf, scrutinising the chimney below very carefully. It 
seemed quite practicable for a long way down. The sides 
became very smooth, but they seemed close enough together 
to get down with his back against one side and his feet against 
\he other. 

He looked at his wrist-watch. It was still not nine o'clock 
in the morning—^it was about ten minutes to nine. He had 
been called by Ridley before half-past five. At half-past six 
he had been handing out breakfast in the courtyard. Ser¬ 
pentine and Cedar must have appeared about eight o'clock. 
In about ten minutes Serpentine had been murdered. Then 
the fiight 'hnd the pursuit. How quickly things had 
happened t. . . 

He had all day before him. He would resume his descent 
at half-past nine. Until then he would rest. ... It was 
abshrd ^ feel hungry yet. . . . 

He was climbing again before half-past nine. For perhaps 
a hundred feet it was easy. Then by imperceptible degrees 
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the gully broadened. He only realised it when he found 
himself slipping. He slipped, struggling furiously, f&r 
perhaps twenty feet, and tiien fell oumght another ten and 
struck a rock and was held by a second shelf much broader 
than the one above. He came dovm on it with a jarring 
concussion and rolled—^happily he rolled inward. He was 
bruised, but not seriously hurt. My luck,’* he said. My 
luck holds good.” 

He rested for a time, and then, confident that things would 
be all righ^ set himself to inspect the next stage of his descent. 
It was with a sort of incredulity that he discovered the 
chimney below his shelf was absolutely unclimbable. It was 
just a straight, smooth rock on either side for twenty yards 
at least and six feet wide. He might as well fling himself 
over at once as try to get down that. Then he saw that it 
was equally impossible to retrace his steps. He could not 
believe it; it seemed too silly. He laughed as one nfight 
laugh if one found one’s own mother refusing to recognise 
one after a day’s absence. 

Then abruptly he stopped laughing. 

He repeated every pomt in his examination. He fingered 
the smooth rocks about him. “ But this is absurd,” he said, 
breaking out into a cold perspiration. There was no way out 
of this corner into which he had so painfully and laboriously 
got himself. He could neither go on nor go back. He was 
'caught. His luck had given out. 

§7 

At midday by his wrist*watch Mr. Barnstaple was sitting 
in his recess as a weary invalid suffering from some incurable 
disease might sit up in an arm-chair during a temporary 
respite from pain, with nothing to do and no hope cfefore 
him. There was not one chance in ten thousand that any¬ 
thing could happen to release him from this trap into which 
he had clamber^. There was a trickle of water at the back 
but no food, not even a gr^ blade to nibble. Unless he san 
fit to pitch himself over into the gorge, he must starve to 
death. ... It would perhaps be cold at nights but not cold 
enough to kill him. 

To this end he had come then out of the worried journalism 
of London and the domesticities of Sydenham. 

Queer journey it was that he and the YeUow Peril 
made I—Camberwell, Victoria, Hounslow, Slough, Utopia, 
the mountain paradise, a hundred fascinating and t^tali ^ g 
glimpses of a world of real happiness and order, that long, 
long aeroplane flight half round a world. . . . And now— 
death. 

The idea of abbreviating his sufferings jumj^g over 
had no appeal for him. Ito would stay here and suffer such 
suffering as there might be before the end. And three hundred 
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virds ayfd.y or so \vere his fellow Earthlings^ also awaiting 
tbelr fate. ... It was amazing. It was prosaic. . . . 

After £dl to this or something like this most humanity had 
to come. . 

Sooner or later pecmle had to lie and suffer, they had to 
think and then think feverishly and then weakly, and so fade 
to a final cessation of thought. 

On the whole, he thought, it was preferable to die in this 
fashion, preferable to a sudden death, it was worth while to 
look deam in the face for a time, to have leisure to write finis 
in one's mind, to think over life and such living as one had 
done and to think it over with a detachment, an independence, 
that only an entire inability to alter one jot of it now could give. 

At present his mind was clear and csdm; a bleak serenity 
lilm a clear winter sky possessed him. There was suffering 
ahead, he knew, but he did not believe it would be intolerabw 


not believe it would be intolerable 


suffering. If it iwved intolerable the cafion yawned below. 
In that respect this shelf or rock was a better death-bed than 
most, a more convenient death-bed. Your sick-bed pres¬ 
ented pain with a wide margin, set it up for your too com- 

E lete examination. But to starve was not so very dreadful, 
e had read ; hunger and pain there would be, most distressful 
about the third day, and after that one became feeble and 
did not feel so much. It would not be lilm the torture of 


many cancer cases or the ago^ of brain fever; it would not 
be one tithe as bad as that. Lonely it would be. But is one * 
much less lonely on a death-bed at home ? They come and 
say : ** There 1 there I " and do little serviceable things—^but 
are there any other interchanges ? . . . You go your solitary 
way^ speech and movement and the desire to speak or move 
rassmg from you, and their voices fade. . . . Everywhere 
oeatfi M a very solitary act, a going apart. . . . 

A younger man would probably have found this loneliness 
in the gorge very temble, but lb. Barnstaple bad outlived 
the intenser delusions of companionship. He would have 
^ked a last talk with his bojrs and to have put his wife into 
a good frame of mind, but even these desires were perhaps 
more sentimental than real. When it came to talks wiu 


his b03rs he was apt to feel shy. As they had come to have 
personalities of their own and to grow through adolescence, 
£« bad felt more and more that talking intimately to them 
was an invasion of their right to grow up along their own 
lives. And' they too he felt were shy with him, defensively 
shy. Pecans later on sons came back to a man—^that was 
a mter on that he would never know now. But he wished 


he could have let them know what had happened to him. 
Ihat troubled him. It would set him right in their eyes, it 
woukk perhaps be better for tbeir characters, if they did not 
tliink->-as tMy.were almost bound to think—^that he had run 
away from them or lapsed menti^y or even fallen into bad 
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company and been made away with? As it was they might 
be womed and ashamed, neralessly, or put to expense to 
find out where he was, and that would be a mty. 

One had to die. Many men had died as ne was going to 
die, fallen into strange places, lost in dark caverns, maroon^ 
on desert islands, astray in the Australian bush, imprisoned 
and left to perish. It was good to die without ^eat anguish 
or insult. He thought of we myriads of men who had oeen 
crucified by the Romans—^was it eight thousand or was it ten 
thousand of the army of Spartacus that they killed in t^t 
fariiion along the Appian Way ?—of negroes hung in clmlns 
to starve, and of an endless variety of su^ deaths. Stocking 
to young imaginations such thinra were and more fearful in 
thought than in reahty. It is sm a matter of a little more 
pain or a little less pain—but God will not have any great 
waste of pain. Cross, wheel, electric chair or bed of suffei^lng 
—the thing is, you die and have done. 

It was pleasant to find that one could think stoutly of 
these things. It was good to be caught and to find that one 
was not frantic. And Mr. Barnstaple was surprised to find 
how little he cared, now that he faced the issue closely, whether 
he was immortal or whether he was not. He was quite 
prepared to find himself immortal or at least not ending with 
death, in whole or in ps^. It was ridiculous to be dogmatic 
and say that a part, an impression, of his conscience and even 
of his willing life might not go on in some fashion. But he 
found it in^ssible to imagine how that could be. It was 
unimaginable. It was not to be anticipated. He had no 
fear of that continuation. He had no thou^t nor fear 
of the possibility of punishment or cruelty, ^e universe 
had at times seemed to him to be very carelessly put toj^her, 
but he had never believed that it was the work ox a malignant 
imbecile. It impressed him as immensely careless but m>t 
, as dominatingly cruel. He bad been what he had been, weak 
and limited and sometimes silly, but the punishment of tbeaa 
defects lay in the defects themselves. , 

He ceased to think about his own death. He began to 
think of life generaUy, its present lowliness, its valiant aspira> 
tion. He found himself regretting bitterly that he was not 
to see more of this Utopian world, which was in so many 
respects so near an intimation of what our own world may 
become. It had been very heartening to see human dreams 
and human ideals vindicated by realisation, but it was dis¬ 
tressing to have had the vision snatched away while he was 
st^ ^y beginning to examine it. He found himself asking 
questions that had no answers for him, about economics, 
about love and struggle. Anyhow, he was glad to have seen 
as much as he bad. It was good to have bera puiged 1 ^ tills 
vision and altogether lifted out of the dreaxy hopelessness of 
Mr. Peeve, to have got life into perspective again. 
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The passions and coimcts and discomforts of a.d. xpax 
isere tiie discomforts of the fever of an nninocolated world. 
The Age of Confusion on the Earth also would, in its own 
time, work itself out, tl^ks to a certain obscure and indomit¬ 
able righteousness in the blood of the human type. Squatting 
in a h(% in the clifE of the great crag, with uncumbable heights 
and depths above him and below, chilly, hungiy and uncom¬ 
fortable, this thought was a profound coinfort to the strangely 
constituted mind of Mr. Barnstaple. 

But how miserably had he and his companions failed to 
rise to the great occasions of Utopia I No one had raised 
an efiEeCkual hand to restrain the puerile imaginations of Mr. 
Gitskill and the mere brutal aggressiveness of his companions. 
How invincibly had Father Amerton headed for the idle of 
the ranting, hating, persecuting, quarrel-making priest. How 
pitifully weak and dishonest Mr. Burleigh—and himself 
scarcely better I disapproving always and always in ineffective 
^position. What an unintelligent beauty-cow that woman 
G^ta Grey was, receptive, acquisitive, impenetrable to any 
idea but the idea of what was due to her as a yielding female I 
Lady Stella was of finer clay, but fired to no service. Women, 
he thought, had not been well represented in this chance 
expedition, just one waster and one ineffective. Was that a 
fair sample of Earth's womankind ? 

All the use these Earthlings had had for Utopia was to 
turn it back as speedily as possible to the aggressions^ sub-* 
jugations, cruelties, and disorders of the Age of Confusion to 
wmch they belonged. Serpentine and C^ar, the man of 
scientific power and the man of healing, they had sought to 
malre hostagcs to disorder, and failing that they had killed 
or sought to kill them. 

Tlfey had tried to bring back Utopia to the state of Earth, 
and indeed but for the folty, malice and weakness of men 
Earth was now Utopia. Old Earth was Utopia now, a 
garden and a glory, the Earthly Paradise, except that it was 
^mpled to dust and ruin by its Catskills, Hunkers, Barra- 
longas, Ridle}^, Duponts, and their kind. Against their 
hastv trampling folly nothing was pitted, it seemed, in the 
whole wide wond at present but the winnings of the Peeves, 
the acquiescent disapproval of the Burleighs and such im¬ 
measurable ineffectiveness as his own protest. And a few 
writers and teachers who produced results at present untraceable. 

Once more Mr. Barnstaple found himself thinking of his 
old friend,^ the school-inspector and schoolbook writer, who 
hod workM so steadfastly and broken down and died so 
pitifiilly. He had worked for Utopia all his days. Were 
ueK hundreds or thousands of such Utopians yet on earth ? 
What mamc upheld them ? 

" I wish I could get some message through to them," said 
Mr. Barnstaple, " to hearten them." 
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For it was true. Though he himaSlhad to starve and die 
Bike a beast fallen into a pit. nevertheless Utopia triumphed 
and would triumph. The grabbers and fight^. tiie perse¬ 
cutors and patriots, the lynchers and boycotters and all the 
riff-raff of short-sighted human violendb, crowded on to final 
defeat. Even in their lives they know no happiness, they 
<lrive from excitement to excitement and from gratification 
to exhaustion. Their enterprises and successes, their wars 
and glories, flare and pass. Only the true thing grows, the 
truth, the clear idea, year by year and age by age, slowly 
and invincibly as a diamond grows amidst the darlraess and 
pressures of the earth, or as the dawn grows amidst the 
guttering lights of some belated orgy. 

What would be the end of those poor little people up above 
there ? Their hold on life was even more precarious than 
his own, for he might lie and starve here slowly for weeks 
before his mind gave its last flicker. But they had opeflly 
pitted themselves against the might and wisdom of Utopia, 
and even now the ordered power of that world must be closing 
in upon them. He still had a faint irrational remorse for his 
betrayal of Catskiirs ambush. He smiled now at the passion¬ 
ate conviction he had felt at the time that if once Catskill 
could capture his hostages. Earth might prevail over Utopia. 
That conviction had rushed him into action. His weak cries 
had seemed to be all that was left to avert this monstrous 
disaster. But suppose he had not been there at all, or suppose 
he had obeyed the lingering instinct of fellowship that urged 
him to fight with the others ; what then ? 

When he recalled the sight of Cedar throwing Mush about 
as one might throw a lap-dog about, and the height and 
shape of Serpentine, he doubted whether even upon the stairs 
in riie archway it would have been ^ssible for the Earthltogs 
to have overpowered these two. The revolvers would have 
come into use just as they had come into use upon the slope, 
and Catskill would have got no hostages but only two 
murdered men. ^ 

How unutterably silly the whole scheme of Catskill had 
been I But it was no sillier than the behaviour of Catskill. 
Burleigh, and the rest of the world’s statesmen had been on 
earth, during the last few years. At times during the world 
agony of the Great War it had seemed that Utopia drew near 
to earth. The black clouds and smoke of these dark years 
had been shot with the light of strange hopes, with the promise 
of a world reborn. But the nationalists, financiers, priests 
and patriots had brought all those hopes to nothing. They 
had trusted to old poisons and infections and to the weak 
resistances of the civilised spirit. They had counted their 
weapons and set their ambu^es and kept their women busy 
sewing flags of discord. . . . 

For a time they .had killed hope^ but only for a time.. For 
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Hope, the ledeemer of arankind^ there is pdrpetixal xesniiectioii. 

** Utopia will win/* said Mr. Barnstaple, and for a time he 
sat listening to a sound he had heard before wiiliout heeding 
it very greatly, a purring throb in the rocks about him, like 
the running of some ^at machine. It grew louder and then 
faded down to the imTOrceptible again. 

His thoughts came back to his erstwhile companions. He 
hoped they were not too miserable or afraid up there. He 
was particularly desirous that something should happen to 
keep tm Lady Stella's courage. He worried affectionately 
about Lady Stella. For the rest it would be as well if they 
remair ed actively combative to the end. Possibly they were 
all toiling at some preposterous and wildly hopeful defensive 
scheme of Catskill's. Except Mr. Burleigh who would be 
resting—convmced that for him at least there would still be 
a gentlemanly way out. And probably not much afraid if 
there wasn’t. Amerton and possibly Mush might lapse into 
a religious revival—^that would irritate the others a little, or 
possibly even provide a mental opiate for Lady Stella and 
Miss Greeta Grey. Then for Penk there was wine in the 
cellar. . . . 


They would follow the laws of their being, they would do 
the things that nature and habit would require of them. 
What el^ was possible ? 

Mr. Barnstaple plunged into a metapb3rsical gulf. . . . 
Presently he caught himself lookmg at his wrist-watch! 
It was twenty minutes past twelve. He was lookmg at his 
watch more and more frequently—or time was going more 
slowly. . . . Should he wind his watch or let it run down ? 
He was already feeling very hungry. That could not be real 
hunger yet; it must be his imagination getting out of control. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE END OF QUARANTIVB CRAG 
§1 

M r. Barnstaple awoke slowly and reluctantly from a 
dream about cookery. He was Soyer, the celebrated 
chef of the Reform Club, and he was inventing and 
tasting new dishes. But in the pleasant way of dreamland 
he was not only Soyer, but at the same time he was a very 
clever Utopian biologist and also God Almighty. So that 
he could not only make new dishes, but also make new 
vegetables and meats to go into them. He was particularly 
invested in a new sort of fowl, the Chateaubriand breed of 
fowls, which was to combine the rich quality of very good 
beefsteak with the size and delicacy of a fowl’s breast. And 
he wanted to stufi it with a blend of pimento, onion and 
mushroom—except that the mushroom wasn’t quite the thing. 
The mushrooms—^he tasted them—^indeed just the least little 
modification. And into the dream came an assistant cook, 
several assistant cooks, all naked as Utopians, bearing fowls 
from the pantry and saying that they nad not kept, they 
•had gone high ” and they were going higher. In order to 
illustrate this idea of their going higher these assistant cooks 
lifted the fowls above their heads and then began to dimb 
the walls of the kitchen, which were rocky and for a kitchen 
remarkably close together. Their figures became dark. They 
were thrown up in black outline against the luminous steam 
arising from a cauldron of boiling soup. It was boiling |pup, 
and yet it was cold soup and cold steam. 

Mr. Barnstaple was awake. 

In the place of luminous steam there was mist, brightly 
moonlit mist, filling the gorge. It threw up the figures of 
the two Utopians in black silhouette. ... * 

What Utopians ? 

His mind struggled between dreaming and waking. He 
started up rigidly attentive. They moved with easy gestures, 
quite unaware of his presence so close to them. They had 
already got a thin rope ladder fixed to some point overhead, 
but how they had managed to do this he did not know. One 
stiU stood on the shelf, tiie other swayed above him stretched 
across the gully dinging to the rope with his feet against 
the rock. The head of a third figure appeared above the 
edge of the shelf. It swayed from side to side. He was 
evmently coming up by a second rope ladder. Some sort of 
<liscussion was in progress. It was borne in upon Mr. Barn¬ 
staple that this last comer thought that he and his compmiions 
ihad clambered hig^ enough, but that the uppermost man 

3*3 
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insisted they should go higher. In a few moments the matter 
was settled. 

The uppermost Utopian became very active, lunged up¬ 
ward, swung out and vanished by jerks out of Mr. Bamstapl^s 
field of view. His companions followed him and one after 
the other was lost to sight, leaving nothing visible but tiie 
convulsively agitated rojpe ladder and a dangling rope that 
they seeked to be dragging up the crag with tiicm. 

Mr. Barnstaple's taut muscles relaxed. He yawned 
silently, stretched his painful limbs and stood up very 
cautiously. He peered up the gully. The Utopians seemed 
to have reached the shell above and to be busy there. The 
rope that had dangled became taut. They were hauling up 
some^ng from below. It was a large bundle, possibly of 
tools or weapons or material wrapped in something that 
deadened its impacts against the rock. It jumped into view„ 
hung spinning for a moment and was then snatched upward 
as the Utopians took in a fresh reef of rope. A period of 
silence followed. 

He heard a metallic clang and then, thud, thud, a dull 
intermittent hammering. Then he jumped back as the end 
of a thin rope, apparently running over a pulley, dropped 
past him. The sounds from above now were like filing and 
then some bits of rock fell past him into the void. 


He did not know what to do. He was afraid to call to* 
these Utopians and make his presence known to them. After 
the murder of Serpentine he was veiy doubtful how a Utopian 
would behave to an Earthling found hiding in a dark corner. 

examined the rope l^der that had brought these 
Utopians to his level. It was held by a long spike, the end 
of which was buried in the rock at the side of the ^lly. 
Possibly this spike had been fired at the rock from below 
while he was asleep. The ladder was made up of straight 
^ngths and rings at intervals of perhaps two feet. It was 
of such light material that he would have doubted its capaci^ 
to bear a man if he had not seen the Utopians upon it. It 
occurred to him that he might descend by this now and take 
his chances with any Utopians who might be below. He 
could not very well bring himself to the attention of these 
three Utopians above except by some sudden and startling^ 
action whicK might provoke sudden and unpleasant responses, 
but if he ^appeared first clambering slowly from above any 
Utopians breath would have time to realise and consider 
the lact of his proximity before they dealt with him. And 
alsd he was excessively eager to get down from this dreary ledge. 

He gripped a ring, thrust a leg backwards over the ed^ 
of the sljeK, listened for some moments to the little noises of 
the three workers above him, and then began his descent. 


THE Eip OF QUA 

It was an enormous descent, 
regretting that he had not begun counting the rings of the 
ladder. He must already have handed liimself down hundreds. 
And still when he craned his neck to* look down, the dark 
gulf yawned below. It had become very dark now. The 
moonlight did not cut down ve^ deeply into the cafion and 
the faint reflection from the thin mists above was all there 
was to break the blackness. And even overhead the moon¬ 
light seemed to be passing. 

Now he was near the rock, now it fell away and the rope 
ladder seemed to fall plumb into lightless bottomless space. 
He had to feel for each ring, and his ^re feet and hands were 
already chafed and pa^ul. And a new and disagreeable 
idea had come into his head—^that some Utopian might 
presently come rushing up the ladder. But he would get 
notice of that because the rope would tighten and quiwr, 
and he would be able to cry out: ** I am an Earthling coming 
down. I am a harmless Earthling." 

He began to cry out these words experimentally. The 
gorge re-echoed them, and there was no answering sound. 

He became silent again, descending grimly and as steadily 
as possible, because now an intense desire to get off this 
infernal rope ladder and rest his hot hands and feet was 
overmastering every other motive. 

« Clang, clang, and a flash of green light. 

He became rigid peering into the depths of the cafion. 
Came the green flash again. It revealed the depths of the 
gorge, still as it seemed an immense distance below him. 
And up the gorge—something; he could not grasp what it 
was during that momentary revelation. At first he thought 
it was a huge serpent writhing its way down the gorge, wd 
then he concluded it must be a big cable that was being 
brought along the gorge by a handful of Utopians. But how 
the three or four figures he had indistinctly seen could move 
this colossal rope he could not imagine. The head of this 
cable serpent seemed to be lifting itself obliquely up the cliff. 
Perha|» it was being dragged up by ropes he not observed. 
He waited for a third flash, but none came. He listened. 
He could hear nothing but a throbbing sound he had already 
noted before, like the throbbing of an engine running very 
smoothly. 

He resumed his descent. 

When at last he reached a standing-place it took him by 
suipiise. The rope ladder fell past it for some yards and 
enoed. He was swaying more and more and begmning to 
realise that the rope ladder came to an end, when he perceived 
the dim indication of a nearly horizontal gsdlery cut along the 
rock face. He put out a foot and felt an edge and swung 
away out from it. He was now so weary and exhausted that 
for a time he could not relinquish his gnp on the rope ladder 
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and get a footing on the shelf. At last he perceived how this 
conldf be done. He leleased his feet and gave himself a push 
away from the rock with them. He swung back into a con¬ 
venient position for getting a foothold. He repeated this 
twice, and then had enough confidence to abandon his ladder 
and drop'on to the shelf. The ladder dangled away from 
him into the darkness and then came wrigglmg back to tap 
him playfuUy and startlingly on the shoulder made. 

The gsdleiy he found himself in seemed to follow a great 
vein of crystalline material along the cliff face. Borings as 
high as a man ran into the rock. He peered and felt his way 
along the gallery for a time. Manifestly if this was a mine 
there would be some way of ascending to it and descending 
from it into the gorge. The sound of the torrent was much 
louder now, and he judged he had perhaps come down two- 
thirds of the height of the crag. He was inclined to wait for 
daylight. The illuminated dial of his wrist-watch told lum 
it was now four o’clock. It would not be long before dawn. 
He found a comfortable face of rock for his back and squatted 
^own. 


Dawn seemed to come very quickly, but in reality he dozed 
away the interval. When he glanced at his watch again it 
was half-past five. 

He went to the edge of the gallery and peered up the gorge 
to where he had seen the came. Things were pale and din^ 
and very black and white, but perfectly clear. The walls 
of the cafion seemed to go up for ever and vanish at last in 
cloud. He had a glimpse of a Utopian below, who was pres¬ 
ently hidden by the curve of the gorge. He guessed that 
the great cable must have been brought so close up to the 
Quarantine Crag as to be invisible to him. 

He could find no down-going steps from the gallery, but 
some thirty or forty yards off were five or six cab]ewa3rs 
miming at a ste^ angle from the gallery to the opp^ite side 
of the gorge. They looked very black and distinct. He 
* went along to them. Each was a carrier cable on which ran 
a small carrier trolley with a big hook below. Three of the 
carrier cables were empty, but on two the trolly was hauled 
up. Mr. Barustaple examined the trolle3rs and found a catch 
retained them. He turned over one of these catches and the 
trolley ran away promptly, nearly dropping him into the gulf. 
He saved himself by clutching the carrier cable. He watdbed 
the trolley swoop down like a bird to a broad stretch of sandy 
beach on the other side of the torrent and come to rest there. 


It seemed all right. Trembling violently, he turned to the 
remaining trolley. 

His nerves and will were so exhausted now that it was a 


long time before he could bring himself to trust to the hook 
of the remaining trolley and to release its catch. Then 
smool^y and swiftly he swept across the gorge to the beach 
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bebw. There were bi^ heaps of cr^'Mallme mineral on thi» 
beach and ^ cable—evidentty for raising it—came down out 
of the mists above from some invisil^ crane, but not a 
Utopian was in sight. He relinquish^ his hold and dropped 
safely on his feet. The beach broadened down>stream and 
he walked along it close to the edge of the torrent. 

The light grew stronger as he went. The world ceased to be 
a world of greys and blades; colour came back to things. 
Everytl^g was heavily bedewed. And he was hungry and 
almost intolerably weary. The sand changed in its nature* 
and became soft and heavy for his feet. He felt he could wadk 
no farther. He must wait for help. He sat down on a rock 
and looked up towards Quarantine Crag towering overhead. 


§ 3 

• 

Sheer and high the great headland rose like the prow oi 
some gigantic ship behind the two deep blue caiions; a few* 
wisps and layers of mist still hid from Mr. Barnstaple its crest 
and the little bridge across the narrower gorge. The sky above* 
between the streaks of mist was now an intense blue. And 
even as he gazed the mists swirled and dissolved, the rays of 
the rising sun smote the old castle to blinding gold, and the 
fastness of the Earthlings stood out clear and bright. 

The bridge and the castle were very remote and all tliat part 
"of the crag was like a little cap on the figure of a tall upstanding 
soldier. Round beneath the level of ue bridge at about the 
height at which the three Utopians had worked or were still 
working ran something dark, a rope-Uke band. He jumped 
to the conclusion that this must be the cable he had seen lit up 
by those green flashes in the night. Then he noted a peculiar 
body upon the crest of the more open of the two gorgesi It 
was an enormous vertical coil, a coil flattened into a disc, 
which had speared on the edge of the clifi opposite to 
Quarantine Crag. Less plainly seen because of a projecting 
mass of rock, was a simil^ coil in the narrower cafion close t^ 
the steps that led up from the little bridge. Two or three 
Utopians, looking very small because they were so high and 
very squat because they were so foreshortened, were moving 
along the clifi edge and handling something that apparently 
had to do with these coils. 

Mr. Barnstaple stared at these arrangements with much the 
same uncomprehending stare as that with which some savage 
who had never heard a shot fired in anger might watch the 
loading of a gun. 

Came a familiar sound, faint and little. It was the hooter 
of Quarantine Castle sounding the reveille. And almost 
simmtaneously the little Napmeonic figure of Mr. Rumrt 
Catskill emerged against the olue. The head and' shoulders 
of Penk rose and halted and stood at attention behind him.. 
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The captain of the Kai^lings produced Ifis field-glasses and 
surveys the coils through them. 

** I wonder what he makes of them," said Mr. Barnstaple. 

Mr. Catskill turned ^d gave some direction to Penk, who 
saluted and vanished. 

A click from the nearer gorge jerked his attention back to 
the little bridge. It had gone. His eye dropped and caught 
it up within a few yards of the water. He saw the water splash 
and the metal framework crumple up and dance two steps and 
lie still, and then a moment later the crash and clatter of the 
fall readied his ears. 

" Now who did that ? " asked Mr. Barnstaple, and Mr. 
Catskill answered his question by going hastily to that comer 
of the castle and staring down. Manifestly he was surprised. 
Manifestly therefore it was the Utopians who had cut the 
bridge. 

Mr. Catskill was joined almost immediately by Mr. Hunker 
and Lord Barralonga. Their gestures suggested an animated 
discussion. 

The sunlight was creeping by imperceptible degrees down the 
front of Quarantine Crag. It bad now got down to the cable 
that encircled the crest; in the light this shone with a coppery 
sheen. The three Utopians who had awakened Mr. Bamsteple 
in the night became visible descending the rope ladder very 
rapidly. And once more Mr. Barnstaple was aware of that 
humming sound he had heard ever and again during the night,* 
but now it was much louder and it sounded everywhere al^ut 
him, in the air, in the water, in the rocks and in his bones. 

Abruptly something black and spear-shaped appeared beside 
the little group of Earthlings above. It seemed to jump up 
beside them, it paused and jumped again half the height of a 
man«and jumped again. It was a flag being hauled up a flag¬ 
staff, that Mir. Barnstaple had not hitherto observed. It 
reached the top of the staff and hung limp. 

Then some eddy in the air caught it. It flapped out for a 
jnoment, displayed a white star on a blue ground and dropped 
again. 

This was the flag of Earth—this was the fla^ of the crusade 
to restore the blessings of competition, conflict and warfare 
to Utopia. Beneath it appeared the head of Mr. Burleigh, 
examimng the Utopian coils through his glasses. 

- §4 

The throbbing and humming in Mr. Barnstaple’s ears grew 
rapidty louder and rose acutely to an extreme inteimty. 
Suddenly great flashes of violet light leaped across from coil to 
coil,*plamng through Quarantine Castle as though it was not 
there. 

For a moment longer it was there. 

The flag flared out madly and was tom from its staff. Mr. 
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Burleigh lost hirhat. A half-le2i|glh of Mr. Catskill became 
visible struffgling with his coat tails which had blown up and 
enveloped his hoid. At the same time Mr. Barnstaple saw the 
castle rotiitin^ upon the lower pa^ of the crag, exactly as 
though some mvisible giant had seized the upper tenth of the 
headland and was twisting it round. And then it vanished. 

As it did so, a great column of dust poured up into its place; 
the waters in the gorge sprung into the air in tall fountain and 
were splashed to spray, and a deafenii^ thud smote Mr. Bam- 
staple^s ears. Aenal powers picked him up and tossed him a 
dozen yards and he fell amidst a rain of dust and stones and 
water. He was bruised and stunned. 

" My God I ’* he cried: “ My God,'* and strugglet} to his 
knees, feehng violently sick. 

He had a glimpse of the crest of Quarantine Crag, truncated 
as neatly as though it had been cheese cut with a sharp knif^. 
And then fatigue and exhaustion had their way with him and 
he sprawled forward and l^y insensible. 




B(H}k Three 

A Neophyte in Utopia 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE PEACEFm. HILLS BE^QE THE RIVER 

I* OD has made more universes than there are pages In 

■ _all the libraries of earth; man may learn and grow 
for ever amidst the multitude of His worlds." 

Mr. Barnstaple had a sense of floating from star to star and 
£rom plane to plane, through an incessant variety and wonder 
of existences. He passed over the edge of being; he drifted 
for ages down the faces of immeasurable cliffs; he travelled 
from everlasting to everlasting in a stream of innumerable 
little stars. At last came a phase of profound restfuhd^ 
There was a sky of level clouds, warmed by the light (d a 
declining sun, and a skyline of gently undulating hiUs, golden 
grassy upon their crests and carrying dark purple woo& and 
thickets and patches of pale yellow like ripenmg com upon 
their billowing slopes. Here and there were domed buildings 
and terraces, flowering gardens and little villas and great tanks 
of gleaming water. 

There were many trees like the eucal3rptus—only that they 
had darker leaves—upon the slopes immediately below and 
"round and about him; and all the land fell at last towards a 
very broad valley down which a shining river wound leisurely 
in great semicircular bends until it became invisible in the 
evening haze. 

A slight movement turned his eyes to discover Lychnis 
seated beside him. She smiled at him and put her finger on 
her lips. He had a vague desire to address her, and sBodled 
faintly and moved his head. She got up and sapped away 
from him past the head of his couch. He was too feeble and 
incurious to raise his head and look to see where she had gone. 
But he saw that she had been sitting at a white table on whicb 
was a silver bowl full of intensely blue flowers, and the colour 
of the flowers held him and diverted his first faint impulse of 
curiosity. 

He wondered whether colours were really brighter in tins 
Utopian world or whether something in the air quickened and 
clarmed his apprehension. 

Beyond the table were the white pillars of the loggia. A 
branm of one of these eucalyptusdike trees, with leaves bronze 
black, came very close outside. 

And there was music. It was a little trickle of sound, that 
dripped and ran. a mere unobtrasive rivulet of little clear notes 
upon Ihe margin of his consciousness, the soj^ of some faiiy- 
kmd Debussy. ^ 

Peace. . . . 
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He was awake again. 

He tried hard to remember. 

He had been knocked over and stunned in some manner too 
bigwd violent for his mind to hold as yet. 

Ihen people had stood about him and talked about him. 
He remembered their feet. He must have been lying on his 
face with his iajc& very close to the ground. Then they had 
turned him over, and the light of me rising sun had been 
blinding in his eyes. 

Two gentle goddesses had given him some restorative in a 
gorge at the foot of high cliffs. He had been carried in a 
woman's arms as a child is carried. After that there were 
cloudy and dissolving memories of a long journey, a long flight 
through the air. There was something next to this, a vision 
•of huge conmlicated machinery that did not join on to any¬ 
thing else. For a time his mind held this up in an interrogative 
fashion and then dropj^d it wearily. There had been voices 
in consultation, the prick of an injection and some gas that 
''he had had to inhale. And sleep—or sleeps, spells of sleep 
interspersed with dreams. ... 

Now with regard to that gorge ; how had he got there ? 

The gorge—in another light, a greenish light—^with Utopians 
who struggled with a great cable. 

Suddenly hard and clear came the vision of the headland* 
of Quarantine Crag towering up against the bright blue morn¬ 
ing sky. and then the crest of it grinding round, with its flutter- 
liig flags and its dishevelled figures, passing slowly and steadily, 
as some great ship passes out of a dock, with its flags and 
passengers into the invisible and unknown. All the wonder 
of hie great adventure returned to Mr. Barnstaple’s mind. 


* §3 

, He sat up in a state of interrogation and Lychnis reappeared 
at his elbow. 

She seated herself on his bed close to him, shook up some 
pillows behind him and persuaded him to lie back upon them, 
^e conveyed to him that he was cured of some illness and ns 
longer infectious, but that he was still very weak. Of what 
iUness ? he asked himself. More of the immediate past, 
became dearto him. 

’’There jt^as an epidemic,” he said. ”A sort of mixed 
epidefnio—of all our infections.” 

She smiled reassuringly. It was over. The science and 
organisation of Utopia had taken the danger by the throat 
aim banished it. Lychnis, however, had had nothing to do 
with the prevsIlMve and deansing work that had ended the 
career of theseUvading microbes so speedily ; her work had 
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been the help andicaxe of the sick. &mething came through 
to the intell^nce of Mr. Bamstapll that imule him think 
that she was &ntly sorry that this work of mtjr was no longer 
necessary. He looked up into her beautiful kindly eyes and 
met her afiectionate sohcitude. SheFwas not sorry Utopia 
was cured again; that was incredible : but it seemed to him 
that she was sorry that she could no longer spend herself in 
help and that she vras glad that he at least was still in nMd of 
assistance. 

“ What became of those people on the rock ? ’* he asked. 
“ What became of the other Earthlings ? ** 

She did not know. They had been cast out of Utopia, she 
thought. 

Back to earth ? ” 

She did not think they had gone back to earth. They had 
perhaps gone into yet another universe. But she did not 
know. She was one of those who had no mathematical apti¬ 
tudes, and physico-chemical science and the complex theories 
of dimensions that interested so many people in utopia were 
outside her circle of ideas. She believed that the crest of 
Quarantine Crag had been swung out of the Utopian universe 
altogether. A ^at number of people were now intensely 
interested in this experimental work upon the unexplored 
dimensions into which physical processes might be swung, 
but these matters terrified her. Her mind recoded from them 
^ as one recoils from the edge of a clifE. She did not want to 
think where the Earthlings bad gone, what deeps they had 
reeled over, what immensities they bad seen and swept down 
into. Such thoughts opened dark gulfs beneath her feet whei^ 
she had thought everything fixed and secure. She was a 
conservative in Utopia. She loved life as it was and as it had 
been. She had given herself to the care of Mr. Bamgtaple 
when she hs^ found that he had escaped the fate of the other 
Earthlings, and she had not troubled very greal^ about the 
particular of that fate. She had avoided thmki^ about it. 

" But where are they ? Where have they gone ? " 

She did not know. * 

She conveyed to him haltingly and imperfectly her own 
halting and unsympathetic ideas of these new discoveries that 
had iimamed tbe Utopian imagination. The crucial moment 
had been the experiment of Arden and Greenlake that had 
brought the Earmlings into Utopia. That had been the first 
rupture of the hithmto invincible barriers that had held their 
universe in three spatial dimensions. That had opened these 
abysses. That had been the moment of release for all tiie new 
work that now filled Utopia. That had been the first achieve¬ 
ment of practical results from an intricate network of theory 
and deduction. It sent Mr. Barnstaple's mind back to the 
humbler discoveries of earth, to Franluin sna|tting the captive, 
lightning from his kite, and Galvani, with dancing nog's 
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legs, puzzling over the pq^racle that broughtislectricity into the 
service of men. But it had taken a century and a hsdf for 
electricity to make any sensible changes in human life because 
tile earthly workers were so few and the ways of the world so 
obstructive and slow ana spiteful. In Utopia to make a novel 
discovery was to light an intellectual confla^tion. Hundreds 
of thousands of experimentalists in free and open co-operation 
were now working along the fruitful lines that Arden and 
Gieenlake had made manifest. Every day. every hour now. 
new and hitherto fantastic possibilities of interspatial rela- 
tiontiiip were being made plain to the Utopians. 

Mr. Barnstaple rubbed nis head and eyes with both hands 
and then lay back, blinking at the great valley below him. 
growing slowly golden as the sun sank. He felt himself to be 
me most secure and stable of beings at the ve^ centre of a 
sphere of glowing serenity. And that effect of an immense 
tnmquillity was a delusion ; that still evening peace was 
woven of incredible billions of hurrying and clashing atoms. 

All the peace and fixity that man has ever known or will 
ever know is but the smoothness of the face of a torrent that 
Mes along with incredible speed from cataract to cataract. 
Time was when men could talk of everlasting hills. To-day 
a schoolboy knows that they dissolve under the frost and wind 
and rain and pour seaward, day by day and hour by hour. 
Time was when men could speak of Terra Firma and feel the 
earth fixed, adamantine beneath their feet. Now they know ' 
that it whirls through space eddying about a spinning, blindly 
driven sun amidst a sheeplike drift of stars. And this fair 
curtain of appearance before the eyes of Mr. Barnstaple, this 
still and level flush of sunset and the great cloth of starry space 
that hung behind the blue ; that too was now to be pierced 
and tom and rent asunder. ... 

The extended fingers of his mind closed on the things that 
concerned him most. 

** But where are my people ? " he asked. " Where are 
their bodies ? Is it just possible they are still alive ? ** 

She could not teU him. 

He lay thinking. ... It was natural that he should be 
nven into the charge of a rather backward-minded woman, 
llie active-minded here had no more use for him in their 
lives than active-minded people on earth have for pet animals. 
S 3 to did not want to think aTOut these spatial relations at all; 
the subject was too difficult for her; she was one of Utopia’s 
educational f&ilures. She sat beside him with a divine sweet¬ 
ness and tranquillity upon her face, and he felt his own judg¬ 
ment upon her like a committed treachery. Yet he wanted 
to know very badly the answer to his question. 

Bb 8u|mosed the crest of Quarantine Crag had been twisted 
vonnd and flun|||ifS into some outer space. It was unlikely 
that this time tm Earthlings would strike a convenient plann 
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ag^n. In all pibbability they ha^ been turned oS into the 
void, into the inteistellar space of some unknown univene.... 

What would happen then ? They would freeze. T^ air 
would instantly diffuse right out of them. Their own gravita¬ 
tion would flatten them out, crush them together, collapse 
them 1 At least they would have no time to suffer. A gasp, 
like some one flung into ice-cold water. . . . 

He contemplated these possibilities. 

** Flung out I " he said aloud. ** Like a cageful of mice 
thrown over the side of a ship I 

*' I don’t understand,” said Lychnis, turning to him. 

He appealed to her. ”And now—^tell me. What is to 
become of me ? ” 

§4 

For a time Lychnis gave him no answer. She sat with her 
soft eyes upon the blue haze into which the great river valley 
had now dissolved. Then she turned to him with a question : 

” You want to stay in this world ? ” 

” Surely any Earthling would want to stay in this world. 
My body has l^n purified. Why should I not stay ? ” 

“ It seems a good world to you ? ” 

” Loveliness, order, health, energy, and wonder; it has 
all the good things for which my world groans and travails.” 

” And yet our world is not content.” 

” I could be contented.” 

” You are tired and weak still.” 

” In this air I could grow strong and vigorous. I could 
^almost grow young in this v/orld. In years, as you count 
them here, I am still a young man.” 

Again she Was silent for a time. The mighiy lap of the 
landscape‘'was filled now with indistinguishabm bluSj and 
beyond the black silhouettes of the trees upon the hillside 
only the skylme of the hills was visible against the 3re]Jow 
green and pale yellow of the evening sky. hiever had Mr. 
Barnstaple seen so peaceful a nightfall. But her words denigd 
that peace. ” Here,” she said, ” there is no rest. Every 
day men and women awake and say : What new thing shall we 
do to-day ? What shall we change ? ” 

” They have changed a wild planet of disease and disorder 
into a sphere of beauty and safety. They have made the 
wilderness of human motives bear union and knowledge and 
power.” 

” And research never rests, and curiosity and the desire for 
more power and still more power consumes all our world.” 

” A healthy appetite. 1 am tired now, as weak and weary 
and soft as though I had just been bom; but presently when 
I have grown stronger I too may share in jthat curiosity and 
take a part in these great discoveries thi^ now set Utopia 
astir, who knows ? ” 
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He smiJed at her kizid area, 

You will have much to leam/* she said. 

She seemed to measuze her own failure as she said these 
words. 

Some sense of the prcdbnnd differences that three thousand 
years of progr^ mi^t have made in the fundamental ideas 
and ways of thinking of the race dawned upon Mr. Barnstapte*s 
mind. He remembered that in Utopia he heard only the 
tiiinn he could understand^ and that all that found no ]dace 
in terrestrial circle of ideas was inaudible to his mind. 
The gulfs of misunderstanding nnght be wider and deeper than 
he was assiiming. A totally illit^ate Gold Coast negro trying 
to master thermo-electricity would have set himself a far 
more hopeful task. 

** After all it is not the new discoveries that I want to share/* 
he said ; ** quite possibly they are altog^her beyond me ; it 
is this perfect, beautiful daily life, this life of all the dreams 
of my own time come true, that 1 want. I just want to be 
alive here. That will be enough for me.** 

** You are weak and tiredf yet,** said Lychnis. ** When 
you are stronger you may face other ideas.*' 

But what other ideas-? ** 

** Your mind may turn back to your own world and your 
own life.** 

“ Go back to Earth I ** 

Lychnis looked out at the twilight again for a while before 
she turned to him with, ** You are an Earthling bom and made. 
What else can you be ? ** 

“ What else can 1 be ? ’* Mr. Barnstaple’s mind rested 
upon that, and he lay feeling rather than thinking amidst its 
implications as tiie pinTOint lights of Utopia pricked the 
daritii^g blue below and ran into chains and gtoups and 
coalesced into nebulous patches. 

He resisted^the truth mIow her words. This glorious world 
oi Utopia, perfect and assured, poised ready for tremendous 
ai^ventures amidst untravelled universes, was a world of 
sweet giants and uncompanionable beauty, a world of enter¬ 
prises m which a poor muddy-witted, weak-willed Earthling 
mi^t neither help nor share. They had plundered their 
planet as one empties a purse; they thrust out their power 
amidst the stars. . . . ^ey were kind. They were very 
kind. . . . But they were dimrent. . . ^ 



CHAPTER fwO 

A LOITERER IN A LI^NG WORLD 

§ I 

I N a few days Mr. Barnstaple had recovered strength of 
body and mind. He no longer lay in bed in a loggia, 
filled with self-pity and the beauty of a world subdued; 
he went about freely and was soon walking long distances over 
the Utopian countryside, seeking acquaintances and learning 
more and more of this wonderland of accomplished human 
desires. 

For that is how it most impressed him. Nearly all the 
greater evils of human life had been conquered ; war, pestilence 
and malaise, famine and poverty had b^n swept out of human 
exrorience. The dreams of artists, of perfected and lovely 
bodies and of a world transfigured to harmony and beauty 
had been realised ; the spirits of order and organisatibn ruled 
triumphant. Every aspect of human life had been changed 
by these ac^evements. 

The climate qf this Valley of Rest was bland and sunny 
like the climate of south Europe, but nearly everydiing 
characteristic of the Italian or Spanish scene had gone. Here 
were no bent and aged crones carrying burdens, no chattering 
pursuit by beggars, no ragged workers lowering by the way- 
side. The puny terracing, the distressing accumulations of 
whand cultivation, the parted olives, haclmd vines, the little 
patches of grmn or fruit, and the grudged litigious irrimtion 
of those primitive conditions, gave place to sweeping schemes 
of consolation, to a broad and subtle handling of slope and 
soil and sunshine. No meagre goats nor sheep, child-tended, 
cropped among the stones, no tethered cattle their appor¬ 
tioned circles of herba|;e and no more. There were no hovels 
by the wayside, no shrines with tortured, blood-oozing imagiss, 
no slinking misbegotten curs nor beaten beasts sweating and 
panting between Iheir overloaded paniers at the steeper places 
of rutted, rock-strewn and dung-strewn roads. Instead the 
great smooth indestructible ways swept in easy gradients 
through the land, leaping gorges and crossing valleys upon 
wide-arched viaducts, piercing cathedral-like aisles through the 
htilsides, throwing on bastions to command some special 
splendour of the Iwd. Here were resting-places and shelters, 
stairways clambering to pleasant arbours and summer¬ 
houses where friends might talk and lovers shelter and rejoice. 
Here were groves and avenues of such trees as he had never 
seen before. For on earth as yet there is scarcely such a thing 
as an altogether healthy fully grown tree, nearly all our trees 
are bored and consumed by parasites, rotten and tumorcflis 
• 339 
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^th fungi, more gnarledf and crippled anc^ disease-twisted 
even than mankind. 

The landscape had absorbed the patient design of five-and- 
twenty oentunes. In one place Mr. Barnstaple found great 
works in progress ; a bridge was being replaced, not because 
it was outworn, but because some one had produced a bolder, 
more delightful design. 

For a time he did not observe the absence of telephonic or 
telegraphic communication ; the posts and wires that mark a 
modem countr3rside had disappeared. The reasons for that 
difference he was to leam later. Nor did he at first miss the 
railway, the railway-station and the wayside inn. He per¬ 
ceived that the frequent buildings must have specific functions, 
that people came and went from them with an appearance of 
Interest and preoccupation, that from some of mem seemed 
to come a hum and whir of activity ; work of many sorts was 
certainly in progress ; but his ideas of the mechanical organisa¬ 
tion of mis new world were too vague and tentative as yet for 
tdm to attempt to fix any significance to this sort of place or 
that. He walked agape like a savage in a cgxden. 

He never came to nor saw any towns. The reason for any 
su^ close accumulations of human beings had largely dis¬ 
appeared. In certain places, he learned, there were gatherings 
of people for studies, mutual stimulation, or other convenient 
exchanges, in ^at series of communicating buildings; but 
he never visited any of these centres. 

And about this world went the tall people of Utopia, fair 
and wonderful, smiling or making some mendly gesture as 
they passed him but giving him httle chance for questions or* 
intercourse. They travelled swiftly in machines upon the 
highroad or walked, and ever and again the shadow qf a silent 
soaring Aeroplane would pass over him. He went a little in 
awe of these peoj^e and felt himself a queer creature when he 
met their eyes.'. For like the gods of Greece and Rome tlwirB 
was a cleaned and perfected humanity, and it seemed to him 
that they were gods. Even the great tame beasts that walked 
freely about this world had a certain divinity that checked the 
expression of Mr. Barnstaple's friendliness. 

§2 

Presently be found a companion for his rambles, a boy of 
thirteen, a cousin of Lychw, named Crystal. He was a 
curly-liNtded ypungster, brDwn-e3red as she was; and he was 
reamng history in a holiday stam of his education. 

So far as Mr. Bamst&ple could gather the more serious part 
of his intellectual training was in mathematical work inter¬ 
related to physical and chemical science, but all that was 
beyond an Earthling's range of ideas. Much of this work 
seemed to be done in co-operation with other boys, and to be 
wliat on earth we should call research. Nor coiiM Mr. Bam- 
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staple master th^ nature of some o)her sort of study which 
seemed to turn upon refinements of expression, fiut the 
history brought them together. The boy was just learning 
about the ^wth of the Utopian social sj^tem out of the efforts 
and expenences of the ^es of Confusion. His imagination 
was alive with the tragic struggles upon which the present 
order of Utopia was founded, he had a hundred questions for 
Mr. Barnstaple, and he was full of explicit information which 
was destined presently to sink down and become part of the 
foundations of his adult mind. Mr. Barnstaple was as good 
as a book to him, and he was as good as a guide to Mr. Barn¬ 
staple. They went about together talking upon a footing of 
the completest equality, this rather exceptionally intelligent 
Earthling and this Utopian stripling, who topped him by 
perhaps an inch when they stood side % side. 

The boy had the broad facts of Utopian history at his 
fingers' ends. He could explain and find an interest in explain¬ 
ing how artificial and upheld the peace and beauty of Utopia 
still were. Utopians were in essence, he said, very much 
what their ancestors had been in the beginnings of the newer 
stone age, fifteen thousand or twenty thousand years ago. 
They were still very much what Earthlings had been in the 
corresponding period. Since then there had been only six 
hundred or seven hundred generations and no time for any 
very fundamental changes in the race. There had not been 
even a general admixture of races. On Utopia as on earth 
there h^ been dusky and brown peoples, and they remained 
distinct. The various races mingled socially but did not 
ISterbreed very much ; rather they purified and intensified 
their racial gifts and beauties. There was often very pas¬ 
sionate love between people of contrasted race, but rarely 
did such love come to procreation. There had been a <%rtain 
deliterate elimination of ugly, malignant, narrow, stupid and 
gloomy t3^s during the past dozen centuries or sd; but except 
tor the fuller realisation of his latent possibilities, the common 
man in Utopia was very little different from the ordinaiy 
energetic and able people of a later stone age or early bronze 
age community, ^ey were infinitely better nourished, 
trained, and educated, and mentally and physically their 
condition was clean and fit, but they were the same flesh and 
nature as we are. 

** But," said Mr. Barnstaple, and struggled with that idea 
for a time. " Do you mean to tell me that half the babiea 
bom on earth to-day might grow to be such gods as these 
people I meet ? " 

"^Given our air, given our atmosphere." 

*' Given 3rour tentage." 

" Given our freedom." 

In the past of Utopia, in the Age of Confusion, Mr. Bacn- 
•taple fpid to remember, every one had grown up With a 
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crimled or a, thwarted wfU, hampered by vJin restrictions 6f 
mis^ by plausible delusions. Utopia still bore it in mind 
that human nature was fundamentally animal and savage and 
had to be adapted to soctal needs, but Utopia had learned the 
bettn methoas of adaptation—after endl^ failures of com¬ 
pulsion, cnielty and deception. ** On Earth we tafne our 
animals with hot irons and our fellow-men by violence and 
fraud," said Mr. Barnstaple, and described the schools and 
books, newspapers and public discussions of the early twentieth 
centu^ to his incredulous companion. " You cannot imagine 
how b^ten and fearful even decent people are upon Earth. 
You karii of the Age of Confusion in your historic but you 
do not know what the realities of a bad mental atmosphere, an 
atmosphere of feeble laws, hates and superstitions, are. As 
night goes round tLe Earth always there are hundreds of 
thousands of people who should be sleeping, lying awate, 
fearing a bully, fearing a cruel competition, dreading lest 
they cannot make good, ill of some jlmess they cannot com¬ 
prehend, distressed by some irrational quarrel, maddened by 
some thwarted instinct or some suppressed and perverted 
desire." . . . 

Crystal admitted that it was hard to think now of the Age 
of Confusion in terms of misery. Much of the everyday 
misery of Earth was now inconceivable. Very slowly Utopia 
had evolved its present harmony of law and custom and . 
education. Man was no longer crippled and compelled; it 
was recoCTised that he was fundamentally an animal and 
that his duly life must follow the round of appetites satisfied 
and instincto released. The daily texture of Utopian lift 
was woven of various and interesting foods and drinks, of 
free and entertaining exercise and work, of sweeb sleep and 
of the interest and happiness of fearless and spiteless love- 
—king. Inhibition was at a minimum. But where the 
rer of Utdpian education began was after the animal had 
satisfied and disposed of. The jewel on the reptile's 

_that had brought utopia out of the confusions of human 

life was curiosity, the play impulse, prolonged and expanded 
in adult life into an insatiable appetite for knowledge and an 
habitual creative urgency. All Utopians bad become as little 
children, learners, and makers. 

It was strange to hear this boy speaking so plainly and 
clearly of the educational process to which he was being 
subjected, and particularly to find he could talk so frankly 
of love. . 

An earthly bashfulness almost prevented Mr. Barnstaple . 
from sftkitig , " But you- You do not make Love ? " 

"1 have had curiosities," said the boy, evidently sa3dng 
what he had been taught to say. " But it is not necessary 
nor | ?tinmning to make love too early in life n<»r to let desiie 
take h(dd cn one. It weakens youth to become tQO early 
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poaseaMMl ^sire~which often will not leave one again. 
It i^ils and cripples the imagination. I want to do good work 
as my fathw hu done before me.** 

Mr. Barnstaple glanced at the beautiful young profile at 
his side and was suddenly troubled* by memories of a certain 
study number four at school* and of some ugly phases of bis 
adolescence* the stuffy secret room* tiie hot and ugly fftct. 
He felt a beastlier Earthling than ever. ** Heigho I *' he 
sighed. ** But this world of jrours is as clean as starlight and 
as sweet as cold water on a dusty day.” 

*' Many people I love*** said the boy* '* but not with passion. 
Some day that will come. But one must not be t(w eu^ 
and anxious to meet passionate love or one might mime- 
believe and give or snatch at a sham. . . . There is no hurry. 
No one will prevent me when my time comes. All good things 
come to one in this world in their own good time.** 

But work one does not wait for; one’s work* sinte it 
concerns one's own self only* one goes to meet. Crystal 
thought very much about the work that he might do. It 
seemed to Mr. Barnstaple that work* in the sense of uncongenial 
toil, had almost disappeared from Utopia. Yet all Utopia 
was working. Every one was doing work that fitted natural 
aptitudes and appealed to the imagination of the worker. 
Every one worked happily and eagerly—as those people are 
call geniuses do on our Earth. 

For suddenly Mr. Barnstaple found himself telling Crystal 
of the happiness of the true artist* of the true scientific worker* 
of the oi^nal man even on earth as it is to-day. They* to^ 
<kke the Utopians, do work that concerns themselves and is 
in their own nature for great ends. Of all Earthlings they 
are the most enviable. 

** If su(^ men are not happy on earth*** said Mr. Barnstaple* 
** it is because they are touched with vulgarity and still heed 
the soiled successes and honours and satisfactions of vulgar 
men* still feel neglect and limitation that should conceni 
them no more. But to him who has seen the sun shine.^ 
Utopia surely the utmost honour and glory of earth can 
signify no more than the complimentary spittle of the 
chieftain and a string of barbaric beads.” 


§ 3 

Crystal was still of an age to^be proud of his savotr faife. 
He showed Mr. Barnstaple his* books and told him of his 
tutors and exercises. 

Utopia stiU made use of printed books; books were still 
the simplest* clearest way of bringing statemrat before a 
tranquil mind. Crystal's lx)oks were very beautifully bound 
in flexible leather ^t his mother had tooled for him very 
prettify, and they were made of hand-made paper^ Ike 
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letterijig was some fluent phonetic script that Mr. Barnstaple 
could not understand, ft reminded him of Arabic; and 
frequent sketches, outline maps and diagrams were inter¬ 
polated. Crystal was advised in his holiday reading by a 
tutor for whom he prepaftd a sort of exercise report, and. he 
supplemented his readmg by visits to museums; but there 
was no educational museum convenient in the Valley of Peace 
for Mr. Barnstaple to visit. 

Crystal had passed out of the opening stage of education 
whicn was earned on, he said, u^n large educational estates 
given up wholly to the lives of children. Education up to 
eleven or twelve seemed to be much more carefully watched 
and guarded and taken care of in Utopia than upon earth. 
Shocks to the imamnation, fear and evil sugg^estions were 
warded off as carefully as were infection and physical disaster; 
by eight or nine the foundations of a Utopian character were 
surely laid, habits of cleanliness, truth, candour, and helpful¬ 
ness, confidence in the world, fearlessness and a sense of 
belonging to the great purpose of the race. 

Only after nine or ten did the child go outside the garden 
of its early growth and begin to see the ordinary ways of the 
world. Until that age the care of the children was largely 
in the hands of nurses and teachers, but after that time the 
parents became more of a factor than they had been in a 
youngster's Ufe. It was always a custom for the parents of 
a child to be near and to see that child in its nursery days, 
but just when earthly parents tended to separate from their 
children as they went away to school or went into business, 
Utopian parentage grew to be something closer. There wa& 
an idea m Utopia that between parent and child there was a 
necessary temp^mental sympathy ; children looked forward 
to tiieffnendship and company of their parents, afid parents 
looked forward to the interest of their children's adolescence, 
and though apparent had practically no power over a son or 
daughter, he or she took naturally the position of advocate, 
advuer and sympathetic firiend. The friendship was all the 
franker and closer because of that lack of power, and all the 
easier because age for age the Utopians were so much younger 
and fresher-minded than Earthlings. Crystal it seemed 1^ 
a very great passion for his mother. He was very proud of 
his father, who was a wonderful painter and designer; but 
it was his mother who po^essed the boy's heart. 

On his second walk with^Mr. Barnstaple he said he was 
going to hear from his mother, and Mr. Bamstwle was shown 
w equivaient of corre^ndence in Utopia. Crystal carried 
a little bundle of wires and light rods; and presently coming 
to a place where a pillar stood in the midst of a lawn he spread 
this affair out like a long cat's cradle and tapped a little stud 
in the pillar with a key that he carried on a light gold chain 
about his neck. Then he took up a receiver attached to his 

e 
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apparatus, and sppke aloud and listened and presentiy heard 
a voice. * 

It was a very pleasant woman's voice; it talked to Crystal 
for a time without interruption, and ^en Crystal talked back, 
and afterwards there were other voic^, some of which Cn^tal 
answered and some which he heard without replying. Ihen 
he gathered iu> his apparatus again. 

This Mr. Baisstaple learned was the Utopian equivalent 
of letter and telephone. For in Utopia, except by previous 
arrangement, people do not talk together on the telephone. 
A message is sent to the station the district in which the 
recipient is known to be, and there it waits until he chooses 
to t3Lp his accumulated messages. And any that one wishes 
to repeat can be repeated. Then he talks back to the senders 
and despatches any other messages he wishes. The trans¬ 
mission is wireless. The little pulars suppty electric power 
for transmission or for any other purpose the Utopians require. 
For example, the gardeners resort to them to run their mowers 
and diggers and rakes and rollers. 

Far away across the valley Crystal pointed out the district 
station at which this correspondence gathered and was dis¬ 
persed. Only a few people were on duty there ; almost all 
the connections were automatic. The messages came and 
went from any part of the planet. 

This set Mr. Barnstaple going upon a long string of questions. 

* He discovered for the i&st time that the message organisa¬ 
tion of Utopia had a complete knowledge of the whereabouts 
of every soul upon the planet. It had a record of every living 
person and it tmew in what message district he was. Every 
one was indesmd and noted. 

To Mr. Barnstaple, accustomed to the crudities and dis¬ 
honesties of'earthly governments, this was an almost terrifying 
discovery. ** On earth that would be the means of unending 
blackmail and tyranny,” he said. ” Every 01 ^ would he 
open to espionage. We had a fellow at Scotland Yard. If 
he had been in your communication department he would 
have made life in Utopia intolerable in a week. You cannot 
imagine the nuisance he was.” . . . 

Barnstaple had to explain to Crjrstal what blackmail 
meant. It was hke that in Utopia to begin with, (hystal 
said. Just as on earth so in Utopia there was the same 
natural disposition to use knowledge and power to the dis¬ 
advantage of one's fellows, and tiie same jealousy of having 
one's TOrsonal facts Imown. In the Stone Age in utopia men 
kept weir true names secret and could only be spolmn of by 
nicknames. They feared magic abuses. ” Some savages 
still do that on earth,” said Mr. Bamstaple. It was only 
very slowly that Utopians came to trust doctors and dentists 
and only very slowly that doctors and dentists became trust¬ 
worthy. It was a matter of scores of centuries before the 
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chief abuses of the confidences and trusts necessaiy to a 
modem social or^nisatidn could be efiectively corrected. 

Every jn^ung Utofnan had to learn the Five Ihi^ciples of 
Liberty, -without wmch civilisation is impossible. 'Em first 
was the f Principle of Privacy. This is that all individiial 
personal facts are private beiiween the citixen and the tmblic 
organisation to which he intrusts them, and can be lued only 
for his convenience and -with his sanction. Of course aU 
such facts are available for statistical uses, but not as individual 

g sxsonal facts. And the second principle is the Principle oi 
ree Movement. A citizen, subject to the due discharm of 
his public obligations, may ^ without permission or explana¬ 
tion to ajiy of the Utopian plan^. All the mmanm of 
-transport are freely at his service. E-very Utopian may 
change his surroundings, his climate and his aodal atmosphere 
as he will. The third principle is the Principle of Unlimited 
Knowledge. All -that is known in Utopia, except individual 
personal facts about living people, is on record and as eadly 
available as a perfected series of indices, libraries, museums 
and inquiry offices can make it. Whatever the Utopian 
desires to know he may know with the utmost clearness, 
exactness and facili^ so far as his powers of knowing and his 
industry go. Nothing is kept from him and nothing is mis¬ 
represent^ to him. And that brought Mr. Barnstaple to 
the fourth Principle of Liberty, which was that L3dng is the 
Blackest Crime. 

Crystal's definition of lying was a sweepmg one; the in¬ 
exact statement of facts, even the suppression of a material 
fact, was lying. • 

Where there are lies there cannot be freedom.” 


Mr. Barnstaple was mightily taken by -this idea. It seemed 
at on^ ouite fresh to him and one -that he had 'always un- 
consciouuy entertained. Half the difference between iTtopla 
and our woz^ he asserted lay in this, that our atmosphere 
was dense and poisonous with lies and shams. 

• ” When one cximes to think of it,” said Mr. Barnstaple, and 
Mgan to expatiate to Crystal upon all the falsehoods of 
human life, fundamental assumptions of earthly associa¬ 
tions were still largely lies, false assumptions of necessary and 
unavcudable difierences in flags and nationality, pretences of 
function and power in monarchy; impostures of organised 
leanung, religf^s and moral dogmas and shams. Am one 
must live in it; one is a part of it. You are restrained, taxed, 
dilrtxessed, killed these insane unrealities. Lying 
the Primary Crime 1 Ifow simple that isl How true ana 
necessary it"i91 That dogma is the fundamental distinetloB 
of tbs scientific world-state from aU preceding states.” And 
going on from that Mr. Barnstaple launched out into a long 
and lovud tirade against the suppression and falsifications cd 
earthly newspapms. 
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It was a questioi^ very near his he^. The London news¬ 
papers had ceased to be impartial Hehicles of news; they 
onutted> they mutilated, they misstated. They were no 
better than propaganda rags. Rags I Naiur§, within its 
field, was shinin^y accurate and full,*but that was a purely 
scientific paper; it did not touch tM everyday news. The 
Press, he h^, was the only possible salt of contemporary 
lif^and if the salt had lost its savour-1 

The poor man found himself orating as thouc^ he was back 
at his Sydenham breakfast-table mter a bad morning's 
paper. 

” Once upon a time Utopia was in just such a tangle," said 
Crystal consolingly. " But there is a proverb, * Truth comes 
back where once she has visited.' You need not trouble so 
much as you do. Some day even your Press may grow clear." 

" How do you manage about newspapers and criticism ? " 
said Mr. Barnstaple. 

Oystal explained that there was a complete distinctien 
betwwn news and discussion in Utopia. There were houses 
—one was in sight—^which were used as reading-rooms. One 
went to these places to learn the news. Thither went the 
reports of all the thin^ that were happening on the planet, 
things found, things discovered, things done. The reports 
were made as they were needed ; there were no advertisement 
^contracts to demand the same bulk of news every day. For 
some time Crystal said the reports had been very mil and 
amusing about the Earthlings, but he had not been reading 
the ;^per for many days because of the interest in history 
tha Earaling afiair had aroused in him. There was always 
news of fre^ scientific discoveries that stirred the imagina¬ 
tion. One frequent item of public interest and excitement 
was the laying out of some wide scheme of research. ^The 
new spatial work that Arden and Greenlake had died for was 
producing much news. And when people died jp Utopia it 
was the custom to tell the story of their lives. C%stal 

g romised to take Mr. Barnstaple to a news place and entertaix^ 
Im by reading him some of the Utopian descriptions of earthly 
life which had been derived from the Earthlings, and Mr. 
Barnstaple asked that when this was done he might also hear 
about Arden and Greenlake, who had been not only great 
discoverers, but great lovers, and of Sei^ntine and Cmot, 
for whom he had conceived an intense adoration. Utopian 
news lacked of course the high spice of an earthly newspaper; 
tiae intriguing murders and amusmg misbehavionrs,, the enter¬ 
taining and exciting consequences of sexual ignorance and 
sexual blunderings, the libel cases and detected swindles, the 
great processional movements of Royalty across the general 
traffic, mul the romantic fluctuatioiis of the stock exchange 
and sport, where Uie news of Utopia lacked liveliae^ 
the liveliness of discussion made up for it. For the Fifth 
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Principle of liberty ^ Utopia was discussion and 
Criticism. ^ 

Any Utopian was free to criticise and discuss anytiiing in 
the whole universe provided he told no lies about it directly 
or indirectly; he couKl be as respectful or disrespectful as 
he pleased ; he could propose anywing however subversive. 
He could break into poetry or fiction as he chose. He could 
express himself in any literary form he liked or by sketch or 
caricature as the mood took mm. Only he must refrain from 
lying ; that was the one rip[id rule of controversy. He could 
get what he had to say printed and distributed to the news* 
rooms. There it was read or neglected as the visitors chanced 
to app'iove of it or not. Often if they liked what th^ read 
they would carry off a copy with them. Crystal had some 
new fantastic fiction about the exploration of space among 
his books; imaginative stories that bo3rs were reading very 
eagerly ; they were pamphlets of thirty or forty pages pinted 
on a Mautiful paper that he said was made directly from flax 
and certain reeds. The librarians noted what books and 
papers were read and taken away, and these they replaced 
wiu fresh copies. The piles that went unread were presently 
reduced to one or two copies and the rest went back to the 
pulping*mills. But many of the poets and philosophers and 
story-tellers whose imaginations found no wide populanty 
were nevertheless treasured and their memories sept alive 
by a few devoted admirers. 

§4 

** I am not at all clear in my mind about one thing/’ slid 
Mr. Barnstaple. ** I have seen no coins and nothing like 
money passing in this world. By all outward appearance 
this^ni^t be a Communism such as was figured ^a book 
we used to value on earth, a book called News jrom N<mhere 
by an Ear^ling named William Morris. It was a graceful 
impossible book. In that dream every one worked for the 
Joy of working and took what he needed. But I have never 
believed in Communism because I recognise, as here in Utopia 
you seem to recognise, the natural fierceness and greediness 
of the untutored man. There is joy in creation for others 
to use, but no natural joy in unrequited service. The sense 
of justice to himself is greater in man than the sense of service. 
Somehow here you must balance the work any one does for 
Utopia against what he destroys or consumes. How do you 
dolt?” ^ 

Crystal ^nsidered "There were Communists in Utopia 
in the Last Age of Confusion. In some parts of our planet 
they tried to abolish money suddenly and violently and 
bqoiught about great economic confusion and want and misery. 
To step straight to Communism fiuled—^very tragically. And 
yet Umpia to-day is practically a Communism, and except 
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by way of curiosity I have never ha<^ a coin in my hand in 
^ my life.** 

In Utopia just as upon earth, he esrolained, money came 
as a great discovery; as a method 91 freedom. Hitherto, 
before tiie invention of money, all service between man and 
man had been done through bondage or barter. Life was a 
thing of slavery and narrow choice. But money opened up 
the possibility of giving a worker a free choice in his reward. 
It took Utopia three thousand yesurs and more to realise that 
possibility. The idea of money abounded in pitfalls and 
was easily corruptible ; Utopia floundered its way to economic 
lucidity through long centuries of credit and debt, false and 
debased money ; extravagant usury and every possibility of 
speculative abuse. In the matter of money more than in 
any other human concern, human cunning has set itself most 
vilely and treacherously to prey upon human necessity. 
Utopia once carried, as earth carries now, a load of parasifae 
souls, speculators, forestallers. gamblers, and bargain-pressing 
Shyloclu. exacting every conceivable advantage out of the 
weaknesses of the monetary system ; she had ne^ed centuries 
of economic sanitation. It was only when Utopia had got to 
the beginnings of world-wide political unity and when there 
were sufficiently full statistics of world resources and world 

P roduction, that human society could at last give the in- 
ividual worker the assurance of a coin of steadfast signific¬ 
ance. a coin that would mean for him to-day or to-morrow or 
at any time the certainty of a set quantity of elemental values. 
And with peace throughout the planet and increasing social 
stability, interest, which is the measure of danger and un- 
certainfy, dwindled at last to nothing. Banking became a 
public service perforce, because it no longer offered profit to 
the individual banker. ** Rentier classes.” Crystal convened. 
**are not a permanent element in any community. They 
mark a phase of transition between a period of insficurity and 
high interest and a period of complete security and no interest. 
Th^ are a dawn phenomenon.** 

1 !^. Barnstaple digested this statement after an interval of 
incredulity. He satisfied himself by a few questions that 
young Utopia really had some idea of* what a rentier class 
was. what its moral and imaginative limitations were likely 
to and the r 61 e it may have played in the intellectuu 
development of the world by providing a class of independent 
minds. 

** Life is intolerant of all independent classes,*' said Crystal, 
evidently repeating an axiom. ” Either you must earn or 
you must rob. . . . We have got rid of robbing.** 

The youngster still speaking by his book went on to eaqplain 
how the gMual disuse of money came about. It was an 
outcome of the meral progressive orgwisation of the 
economic system, the substitution of collective enterprises for 
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competitive enterprise^ and of wholesale for retail dealing. 
There had been a tinurin Utopia when money changed han^ 
•at each little transaction and service. One paid money if 
•one wanted a newspappr or a match or a bunch of flowers or 
a ride on a 8treet>oonveyance. Everybody went about the 
world with pockets full of small coins paying on every slight 
occasion. Then as economic science became more stable and 
exact the methods of the club and the covering subscription 
extended. People were able to buy passes that carried them 
ty all tibe available means of transport for a year or for ten 
years or for life. The State learned hx>m dubs and hotels to 
provide matches, newspapers, stationery and transport for 
a fixed annual charge. The same inclusive system spread 
from and inddental things to great and essential matters, 
to housing and food ^d even clothing. The State postal 
systmn, which knew where ev^ Utopian citizen was, was 
presendy able in conjunction wiln the public banking ^tem 
to guarantee his credit in any part of the world. People 
cearod to draw coin for their work ; the various departments 
■of service, and of economic, educational and scientific activity 
would credit the individual with his earnings in the public 
bank and debit him with his customary ch^ges for w the 
normal services of life. 

** Something of this sort is going on on earth even now,** 
said Mr. Barnstaple. ** We use money in the last resort, but 
« vast volume ox our business is already a matter of boolf- 
keming.'* 

C^turies of unity and energy had given Utopia a very 
•complete control of many fountains of natural energy upon 
die planet, and this was the heritage of every chUd bom 
therein. He was credited at his birth with a sum sufficient 
tocsducate and maintain him up to four- or fi^and-twenly, 
and then he was expected to choose some occupation to 
•repleni^ his account. 

But if he doesn’t ? ** said Mr. Barnstaple. 

Every one does.** 

But u he didn’t ? ** 

** He*d be miserable and uncomfortable. I*ve never heard 
of such a case. 1 suppose he*d be discussed. Psychologists 
•might examine him. . . . But one must do sometlimg.** 

" But suppose Utopia had no work for him to do ? ** 

Crystal could not imagine that. ** There is always some¬ 
thing to be done.** 

**But in''Utopia once, in the old times, you had un- 
•emptoymeot ? *’ 

"That was part of the Confusion. There was a sort of 
•hypertrophy of debt; it had become paralysis. Why, when 
«they haa unemployment at that same time there was neither 
•enough houses nor food nor clothing. They had unemploy- 
unent and sltortage.atone and the same time. ItisincrediUe.** 


1C 
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Does every one oam about the santf amount of pay ? 
Energetic and creative people are often given 1 ^ grants 
if they seem to need the help of others or a command of 
natural resources. . . . And artists sopietimes grow rich if 
their work is much desired.*' 

** Such a gold chain as yours you had to buy ? ** 

From the maker in his shop. My mother bought it.** 

“ Then there are shops > ** 

“ You shall see some. Places where people go to see new 
and delightful things.** 

'*And if an artist grows rich, what can he do with his 
money ? *’ 

**Take time and material to make some surpassingly 
beautiful thing to leave the world. Or collect and help mtn 
the work of omer artists. Or do whatever else he pleases to 
teach and fine the common sense of beauty in Utopia. Or 
just do nothing. . . . Utopia can afiord it—^if be can.'* 

§5 

'* Cedar and Lion/' said Mr. Barnstaple, ** explained to the 
rest of us how it is that your government is as it were broken 
up and dispersed among the people who have special know- 
Irage of the matters involved. The balance between interests, 
we gathered, was maintained by those who studied the general 
psychology and the educational organisation of Utopia. At 
first it was very strange to our earthly minds that there 
should be nowhere a pretended omniscience and a practical 
omnipotence, that is to say a sovereign thing, a person or an 
assembly whose fiat was final. Mr. Burleigh and Mr. CatskiU 
thought that such a thing was absolutely necessary, and so, 
less surely, <Ud I. * Who will decide ? * was their riddle. 
They expected to be taken to see the President or the Supreme 
Council of Utopia. I suppose it seems to you the most 
natural of things that there should be nothing of tho sort, and 
that a question should go simply and naturally to the man 
who knows best about it.'* 

Subject to free criticism,’* said Crystal. 

“ Subject to the same process that has made him eminent 
and responsible. But don't people thrust themselves forward 
even here—out of vanity ? And don’t people get thrust 
forward in front of the best—out of spite ? ** 

** There is plenty of spite and vanity in every Utopian 
soul,** said Crystal. *' But people speak very plainly and 
criticism is ve^ searching and free. So that we lemif to 
search our motives before we praise or question.** 

'* What you say and do shows up here plainly at its true 
value,** said Mr. Barnstaple. ** You cannot throw mud in 
the noise and darkness unchallenged or get a false claim 
acknowledged in the disorder." 

V Some years ago there was a man, an artist, who made a 
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gmt trouble about tbe work of my faHier. Often artistic 
criticism is very bitter nere, but he was bitter beyond measure. 
He caricatured my father and abused him incessantly. He 
followed him from place to place. He tried to prevent the 
allocation of material to him. He was quite iuefiective. 
Some people answered him, but for the most part he was 
disregarded. . . 

The boy stopped short. 

‘‘Well? ” 

<'He killed himself. He could not escape from his own 
foolishness. Every one knew what he had said and done. . . 

“ Bi't in the p^t there were kings and councils and con¬ 
ferences in Utopia/' said Mr. Barnstaple, returning to the 
main point. 

“ My books teach me that our State could have grown up 
in no other way. We had to have these general dealers in 
human relationship, politicians, and lawyers, as a necessary 
stage in political and social development. Just as we had to 
have soldiers and policemen to save people from mutual 
violence. It was only very slowly that politicians and lawyers 
came to admit the need for special knowledge in the things 
they had to do. Pohticians would draw boundaries without 
any proper knowledge of ethnology or economic geography, 
and Dwyers decide about will and purpose with me crudest 
knowledge of psychology. They produced the most pre¬ 
posterous and unworkable arrangements in the gravesi 
l^hion.'* 


“Like Tristram Shandy's parish bull—^which set about 
begetting the peace of the world at Versailles,'’ said •Mr. 
Bsrastaple. 

Crystm looked puzzled. ^ 

‘*A complicated allusion to a purely earthly matter," said 
Mr. Barnstaple. “ This complete diffusion of the business 
of politics suid law among the people with knowledge, is one 
of me most interesting thmgs of all to me in this world. Such 
a diffusion is beginning upon earth. The people who under¬ 
stand world-health for instance are dead against political and 
legal methods, and so are many of our best economists. And 
most people never go into a law court, and wouldn't dream 
of doing so upon business of their own, from their cradles to 
their graves. What became of your politicians and lawyers ? 
Was mere a struggle ? " 

“ As light grew and intelligence mread they became more 
an<f more‘Evidently unnecessary. They met at last only to 
appoint men of knowledge as assessors and so forth, and 
after a time even these appointments became foregone con- 
cluskms. Their activities melted into the general body of 
i^^tidsm and discussion. In places there are still old buildings 
that used to be council-chambers and law-courts. The last 
politician to be elected to a legislative assembly died in 
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Utopia about a thousand years ago^ He was an eccentric 
and garrulous old gentleman; he was the only candidate and 
one man voted for hin^ and he insisted upon assembling in 
solitary state and having all his sp^hes and proceedings 
taken down in shorthand. Boys and girls who were teaming 
stenography used to go to rep^ him. Finally he was dealt 
with as a mental case.*' 

“ And the last judge ? " 

** I have not learned about the last judge/* said CrystaL 
** I must ask my tutor. I suppose there was one, but I 
suppose nobody asked him to judge an3rthing. So he probably 
got something more respectable to do.** 


§6 


** I begin to apprehend the daily life of this world/* said 
Mr. Barnstaple. “ It is a life of demigods, very free, strongly 
individualist, each following an individual btt, each cen> 
tributing to great racial ends. It is not only cleanly naked 
and sweet and lovely but full of personal digmty. It is, I see, 
a practical communism, planned and led up to through long 
centuries of education and discipline and collectivist repara¬ 
tion. I had never thought before that socialism could exalt 
and ennoble the individual and individualism degrade him, 
but now I see plainly that here the thing is proved. In this 
/fortunate world—it is indeed the crown of ail its health and 
happiness—^there is no Crowd. The Old World, the world 
to which I belong, was and in my universe alas still is, the 
world of the Crowd, the world of that detestable crawling 
mass of unfeatured, infected human beings. 

*' You have never seen a Crowd, Crystal; and in all your 
happy life you never will. You have never seen a Crowd 
going to a frotball match or a race meeting or a bull-fight or 
a public execution or the like Crowd joy; you have never 
watched a Crowd wedge and stick in a narrow place or hoot 
or howl in a crisis. You have never watched it stream 
sluggishly along the streets to gape at a King, or yell for 
war, or yell quite equally for a peace. And you have never 
seen the Crowd, struck by some Panic breeze, change from 
Crowd proper to Mob and begin to smash and hunt. All the 
Crowd celebrations have gone out of this world; all the 
Crowd's gods, there is no Turf here, no Sport, no war demon¬ 
strations, no Coronations and Public Funerals, no great shows, 
but only your little theatres. . . . Happy Ciystal 1 who will 
never see a Crowd 1 *' 

** But I have seen Crowds,** said Crystal. 

** Where ? ** 


“ I have seen cinematograph films of Crowds photographed 
thirty centuries ago and more. They are shown m our history 
museums. I have seen Crowds sti^ming over downs after 
a great race-meeting, photographed from an aeroplane, and 
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Crowds riotu^ in som^public square andtbeing dispersed 
the police. Thousands and thousands of swarmu^ peo] 
But it is true what you say. There are no more C^wda 
Utopia. Crowds and t/ie crowd-mind have gone for ever.' 


When after some days Cr3rstal had to return to his mathe¬ 
matical studies, his departure left Mr. Barnstaple very lonely. 
He found no other companion. Lychnis seemM always near 
him and ready to be witn him, but her want of active intellec¬ 
tual interests, so remarkable in this world of vast intell^tual 
activities, estranged him from her. Other Utopians came and 
went, friendly, amused, polite, but intent upon their own 
business. They would question him curiously, attend perhaps 
to a question or so of his own, and depart with an air of b^g 
callea away. 

Lychnis, he began to realise, was one of Utopia's failures. 
She was a lingering romantic type and she cherished a great 
sorrow in her heart. She had had two children whom she had 
loved passionately. They were adorably fearless, and out of 
foolish pride she had urged them to swim out to sea and they 
had been taken by a current and drowned. Their father had 
been drowned in attempting their rescue and Lychnis had 
very nearly shared their fate. She had been rescued. But her 
emotional life had stopped short at that point—^had, as it, 
were, struck an attitude and remained in it. Tragedy pos¬ 
sessed her. She turned her back on laughter and gladness and 
looked for distress. She had rediscovered the lost passion of 
mty, first pity for herself and then a desire to pity oth6rs. 
She took no interest any more in vigorous and complete people, 
but her mind concentrated upon toe consolation,to be found 
in consoling pain and distress in others. She sought her 
healing in healing them. She did not want to talk to Mr. 
Barnstople of the brightness of Utopia ; she wanted him to 
tftllr to her of the miseries of earth and of his own miseries. 
fThat she might sympathise. But he would not tell her of his 
own miseries because indeed, such was his temperament, he 
had none ; he had only eicasperations and regrets. 

She dreamt, he perceived, of being able to come to earth 
and give her beauty and tenderness to the sick and fx^or. 
Her heart went out to the spectacle of human sumring 
and w^tkness. It went out to these things hungrily and 
desirously. ... 

Before he-detected the drift of her mind he told her many 
thing a abopt human sickness and poverty. But he spoke of 
these matters not with pity but indignation, as things toat 
might not to be. And when he perceived how she feasted on 
thets thin^ he spoke of them hardly and cheerfully as things 
toat would presently be swept away. " But they will sum 
have sufiered," toe send. . . . 
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Since she was alila^ dose at hand, filled for him perhaps 
more than her lennmate space in the Utopian spectacfo. 
She lay across it lilm a shadow. He thought very fieijuently 
about her and about the pity and resentment against life and 
vigour tbat she embodied. In a world of fear, weakness, in- 
iection, darkness and confusion, pity, the act of charity, ttus 
alms and the refuge, the deed of stark devotion, might show 
indeed like sweet and gracious presences; but in this world of 
health and brave enterprises, pity betrayed itself a vicious 
desire. Ciystal, Utopian wutn, was as hard as his name. 
When he had slipped one day on some rocks and twisted and 
tom his ankle, he had limp^ but he had laughed. When 
Mr. Barnstaple was winded on a steep staircase Crystal was 
polite rather than sympathetic. So Lychnis had found no 
confederate in the dedication of her life to sorrow ; even from 
Mr. Barnstaple she could win no symapthy. He perceived 
that indeed so far as temperament went he was a better 
Utopian than she was. To him as to Utopia it seemed rather 
an occasion for gladness than sorrow that her man and her 
children had met death fearlessly. They were dead ; a brave 
stark death ; the waters still glittered and the sun still shone. 
But her loss had revealed some underlying racial taint in her, 
something very ancient in the species, something that Utopia 
was still breeding out only very slowly, the dark sacrificial 
•disposition that bows and responds to the shadow. It was 
strange and yet perhaps it was inevitable that Mr. Barnstaple 
should meet again in Utopia that spirit which Earth knows so 
well, the spirit that turns from the Kmgdom of Heaven to 
worship the thorns and the nails, which delights to represent 
its Ged not as the Resurrection and the Life but as a woeful 


and defeated cadaver. 

She would talk to him of his sons as if she envied him bediuse 
of the loss of her own, but all she said reminded him of the 
educational disadvantages and narrow prospect8*0f his boys 
and how much stouter and finer and happier their lives would 
have been in Utopia. He would have risked drowning them a 
dozen times to have saved them from being clerks and em¬ 
ployees of other men. Even by earthly standards he felt now 
that he had not done his best by them ; he had let many things 
drift in their lives and in the lives of himself and his wife that 
he now felt he ought to have controlled. Could he have his 
time over again he felt that he would see to it that his sons 
took a livelier interest in politics and science and were not so 
completely engulfed in the trivialities of suburban life, in 
temus playing, amateur theatricals, inane flirtations and the 
like, lliey were good boys in substance he felt, but he had 
left them to their mother: and he had left their mother too 
much to herself instead of battling with her for the of 
his own ideas. They were living trivially in the shadow of 
one greaj^ catastroplM and with no security against another; 
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they were living in a world of weak waste%nd shabl^ insuffi¬ 
ciency. And ms own life also had been—^weak waste. 

His life at S3rdenham began to haunt him. ** 1 ciitidsed 
eve^hing but I altemd nothing,*' he said. *' I was as bad! 
as I^ve. Was I any more use in that world than I am in 
this ? But on Earth we are all wasters. ..." 

He avoided Lychnis for a day or so and wandered about tho 
valley alone. He went into a great reading-room and fingered 
books he could not read ; he was suffered to stand in a work¬ 
shop, and he watched an artist make a naked girl of gold more 
lovely than any earthly statuette and melt her again dis- 
satisnec'; here he came upon men building, and here was work 
upon the fields, here was a great shaft in the hillside and some¬ 
thing deep in the hill that flashed and scintillated strangely; 
they would not let him go in to it; he saw a thousand things 
he could not understand. He began to feel as perhaps a very 
intelligent dog must sometimes feel in the world of men, only 
that he had no master and no instincts that could find a con¬ 
solation in canine abjection. The Utopians went about their 
business in the daytime, they passed him smiling and they 
filled him with intolerable envy. They knew what to do. 
They ^longed. They went by in twos and threes in the 
evening, communing together and sometimes singing together. 
Lovers would pass him, their sweetly smiling faces close to¬ 
gether, and his loneliness became an agony of hopeless desires.* 

Because, though he fought hard to keep it below the thres¬ 
hold of his consciousness, Mr. Barnstaple desired greatly to 
love and be loved in Utopia. The realisation that no one of 
^ese people could ever conceive of any such intimacy of tfody 
or spirit with him was a humiliation more fundamental even 
than his uselessness. The loveliness of the Utopian gvls 
ana women who glanced at him curiously or passed him with 
a serene indifference, crushed down his self-respect and made 
the Utopiln world altogether intolerable to him. Mutely, 
unconsciously, these Utopian goddesses concentrated upon 
*him the uttermost abasement of caste and race inferionty. 
He could not keep his thoughts from love where every one it 
seemed had a lover, and in this Utopian world love for him 
was a thing grotesque and inconceivable. . . . 

Then one night as he lay awake distressed beyond measure 
by the thought of such things, an idea came to mm whereby it 
seemed to l^m he might restore his self-respect and win a sort 
of citizenship in Utopia. 

So that they might even speak of him and remember him 
with interest and sympathy. 



CHAPTER THRtE 


THE SERVICE OF THE E4RTHLINO 

S I 


T he man to whom Mr. Barnstaple, after due inquiries, 
went to talk was named Sungold. He was probably 
very old, because there were lines of age about his eyes 
and over his ^e brow. He was a ruddy man, bearded with 
an auburn beard that had streaks of white, and his eyes were 
brown and nimble under his thick eyebrows. His hair had 
thinned but little and flowed back like a mane, but its copper- 
red colour had gone. He sat at a table with papers spread 
before him, making manuscript notes. He smiled at Mr. 
Barnstaple^ for he had been expecting him, and indicated*a 
seat for him with his stout and freckled hand. Then he 
waited smilingly for Mr. Barnstaple to begin. 

*' This world is the triumph of the desire for order and beauty 
in men's minds," said Mr. Barnstaple. " But it will not 
tolerate a useless soul in it. Every one is happily active. 
Ever^ one but myself. ... 1 belong nowhere. I have 
nothing to do. And no one—is related to me." 

• Sungold moved his head slightly to show that he under¬ 
stood. 


" It is hard for an Earthling, with an earthly want of train¬ 
ing, to fall into any place here. Into any usual work or any 
usiflil relationship. One is—a stranger. . . . But it is still 
harder to have no place at all. In the new work, of which I am 
told you know most of any one and are indeed the centre and 
regulator, it has occurred to me that I might be of some ^ise, 
that I might indeed be as good as a Utopian. ... If so, 1 
want to be of use. You may want some one just to ruk 
death—^to take the danger of going into some strange place— 
some one who desires to serve Utopia—and who need not have* 
skill or knowledge—or be a beautiful or able person ? " 

Mr. Barnstaple stopped short. 

Sungold conveyed the completest understanding of all that 
was in Mr. Barnstaple's mind. 

Mr. Barnstaple sat interrogative while for a time Sungold 
thought. 

Then words and phrases began to string themselves to¬ 
gether in Mr. Barnstaple's mind. 

Sungold wondered if Mr. Barnstaple understood either the 
extent or the limitations of the great discoveries that were now 
being made in Utopia. Utopia, he said, was passing into a 
phase of intense intellectual exaltation. New powers and 
possibilities intoxicated the imagination of the race, and it was 
mdeed inconceivable that an unteachable and perplexed 
• 357 
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Earthling could be aji3r^^g but distxessediand uncomfortable 
amidst the vast strange activities that must now begin. Even 
many of their own peoi>le, the more backward Utopians, were 
disturbed. For centu^es Utopian philosophers and experi¬ 
mentalists had been criticising, revising and reconstructing 
their former instinctive and traditional ideas of space and time, 
of form and substance, and now very rapidly the new ways 
of thinking are becoming clear and simple and bearing fruit 
in surprising practical applications. The limitations of space 
which had seemed for ever insurmountable were breaking 
down ; they were breaking down in a strange and perplexing 
way but they were breaking down. It was now theoretically 
possible, it was rapidly becoming practicably possible, to pass 
from the planet Utopia to which the race bad hitherto been 
confined, to other points in its universe of origin, that is to say 
to remote planets and distant stars. . . , That was the gist 
of the present situation. 

** I cannot imagine that,** said Mr. Barnstaple. 

*' You cannot imagine it,** Sungold agreed, quite cordially. 
** But it is so. A hundred years ago it was inconceivable-— 
here.** 

** Do you get there W some sort of backstairs in another 
dimension ? *^ said Mr. mmstable. 

Sungold considered this guess. It was a grotesque image, 
he said, but from the point of view of an Earthling it wDul(\ 
serve. That conveyed something of its quality. But it was 
so much more wonderful. . . . 

** A new and astounding phase has begun for life here. We 
learned long ago the chim secrets of happiness upon 4 his 
planet. Life is good in this world. Yon md it good ? . . . 
For thousands of 3rears yet it will be our fastness ^d our home. 
Buf the wind of a new adventure blows through our life. All 
this world is in a mood like striking camp in the winter 
quarters when spring approaches.** 

He leaned over his papers towards Mr. Barnstaple, and held 
*np a finger and spoke audible words as if to make his meaning 
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staple understood. **The comsion of our planet Utopia with 
your planet Earth was a very curious accident, but an unim- 

? >rtant accident, in this story. I want you to understand that. 

bur universe and outs are two out of a great number of 
gravitation^jtilpe universes, which are translated together 
through the inexhaustible infinitude of God. They are umilar 
thron^out, but they are identical in nothing. Your planet 
and ours happen to be side by side, so to speak, but they are 
not travelling at exactly the same p^e nor in a strictly parallel 
-direction, '^ey will drift apart again and follow theSr several 
^estiin^. When Arden and Greenlake made their experi- 
mMt Ihe chances of their hitting an3dlung in j^our universe 
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were infinitely rdhiote. They had disregarded it, they were 
merely rotating some of our matter out of and then back into 
our universe. You fell into us—as amazingly for us as for 
you. The importance of our discoveiies for us lies in our own 
universe and not in 3rours. We do not want to come into your 
universe nor have more of your world come into ours. You 
are too like us, and you are too dark and troubled and diseased 
—you are too contagious—and we, we cannot help you yet 
because we are not gods but men.'* 

Mr Barnstaple nodded. 

** What could Utopians do with the men of Earth ? We 
have no strong instmct in us to teach or dominate other 
adults. That has been bred out of us by long centuries of 
equality, and free co-operation. And you would be too 
numerous for us to teach and much of your population would 
be grown up and set in bad habits. Your stupidities wojild 
get in our way, your quarrels and jealousies and traditions, 
your flags and religions and all }^ur embodied spites and 
suppressions, would hamper us in ever3d:hing we should want to 
do. We should be impatient with you, unjust, overbearing. 
You are too hke us for us to be patient with your failures. It 
would be hard to remember constantly how ill-bred you were. 
In Utoma we found out long ago that no race of human beings 
was sufficiently great, subtle and powerful to think and act 
for any other race. Perhaps already you are finding out the 
same thing on Earth as your races come into closer contact. 
And much more would this be true between Utopia and Earth. 
From what 1 know of your people and their ignorance and 
obstinacies it is clear our people would despise 3^u; and 
contempt is the cause of all injustice. We might end by extei- 
minating you. . . . But why should we make that possible ? 
.... We must leave you alone. We cannot trust oui^elves 
with you. . . . Believe me this is the only reasonable course 
for us." • 

Mr. Barnstaple a.ssented silently. 

" You and 1 —^two individuals—can be friends and under¬ 
stand.'* 

** What 3rou say is true," said Mr. Barnstaple. " It is true. 
But it grieves me it is true. . . . Greatly. . . . Nevertheless, 
1 gather, I at least may be of service in Utopia ? " 

" You can.** 

" How ? '* 

** By returning to your own world.** 

Mr. Bamstapte thought for some moments. It was what 
he had feared. But he had ofiered himself. *'I will do that.** 

** By attempting to return, I should say. There is risk. 
You may be lolled.*’ 

** I must take that.** 

** We want to verify all the data we have of the relations ol 
onr uni^rse to yours. We want to reverse the eaqperiment of 
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Arden and Greenlake ai^ see if we can retam a living being 
to your world. We are almost certain now that we can do so. 
And that human being must care for us enough and care for 
his own world enough to^ back and give us a sign that he has 
got there.*' 

Mr. Barnstaple spoke huskily, ** I can do that," he said. 

" We can put you into that machine of yours and into the 
clothes you wore. You can be made again exactly as you left 
your world.** 

** Exactly. 1 understand.** 

" And b^use you^ world is vile and contentious and yet 
has some strangety able brains in it, here and there, we do 
not want your people to know of us, hving so close to you—^for 
we shall be close to you yet for some hundreds of years at 
least—^we do not want them to know for fear that they should 
come here presently, led by some poor silly genius of a scientific 
man, come in their greedy, foolish, breedmg swarms, hammer¬ 
ing at our doors, threatening our lives, and spoiling our high 
adventures, and so have to be beaten oft and killed like an 
invasion of rats or parasites.** 

" Yes,'* said Mr. Barnstaple. " Before men can come to 
Utopia, they must learn the way here. Utopia, I see, is only 
a home for those who have learned the way.*’ 

He paused and answered some of his own thoughts. " When 
I have returned,** he said, " shall I begin to for^ Utopia ? ** 
Sungold smil^ and said nothing. 

" AU my da^ the nostalgia of Utopia will distress me.** 

" And uphold you.** 

" I shall take up my earthly life at the point where I laftd 
it down, but—on Earth—shall be a Utopian. For I feel 
that having offered my service and had it acceptqdf 1 am no 
longef an outcast in Utopia. I belong. . . .** 

" Remember you may be killed. You may die in the trial." 
" As it may happen.*' 

" WeU—Brother 1 *’ 

•The friendly paw took Mr. Barnstaple's and pressed it and 
the deep eyes smiled. 

" Afto you have returned and given us your sign, several 
of the o^«r Earthlings may also be sent back." 

Mr. Bsumstaple sat up. **Btal** he gasped. His voice 
rose high in amazement. '* I thought they were hurled into 
the bh^ space of some outer universe and altogether de> 
stroyed I '* ^ 

" Several were killed. They killed themselves by rushing 
down the side of the old fortress in the outer darkness as the 
Crag rotated. The men in leather. The man you call Long 
’Barrow——' * 

"^ttialonga ? ** 

" Yes. And the man who shrugged his shoulders and said: 
f What would 3rou ? * The others ceune back as the ^tation 
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was cbmpletedflate in the day—uphy^ted and frozen hut 
not d^id. Th^ have been restored to life, and we are puzzled 
now how to dispose of them. . . . They are of no use whatever 
in this world. They encumber us. • 
i< It is only too manifest/* said Im:. Barnstaple. 

The man you call Burleigh seems to be of some import¬ 
ance in your earthly affairs. We have searched his mind. 
His powers of belief are very smaU. He believes in very Utile 
but the life of a cultivated weallhy gentleman who holds a 
position of modest distinction in the councils of a largely 
fictitious empire. It is doubtful if he wiU believe in the 
reaUty of any of this experience. We will make sure anyhow 
that he thinks it has been an imaginative dream. He will 
consider it too fantastic to talk about because it is plain he is 
already very afraid of his imagination. He will find himself 
back in your world a few days after you reach it and he will 
make his way to his own home unob^sively. He wUl come 
next after you. You wiU see him reappear in poUtical affairs, 
perhaps a Uttle wiser.*' 

It might weU be,** said Mr. Barnstaple. 

** And—^what are the sounds of his name ?—^Rupert rafalrill; 
he too wiU return. Your world would miss him." 

'* Nothing wUl make him wiser,** said Mr. Barnstaple with 
conviction. 

** Lady Stella will come.** 

'* I am gled she has escaped. She will say nothing about 
Utoj^ She is very discreet.** 

** The priest is mad. His behaviour became offensive and 
obscene and he is under restraint.** 

What did he do ? ** 


** He made a number of aprons of black silk ^.nd set out with 
them to attack our young people in an undignified maftner.** 

'* You can send him back,** said Mr. Barnstaple after 
reflection. • 

** But will 3rour world allow that sort of thing ? ** 

We call that sort of thing Purity,** said Barnstaf^le. 
But of course if you like to kera him . . .** 

** He shall come back,** said Sungold. 

'* The others you can keep,'* said Mr. Bamst^le. <* In 
fkct you will have to keep them. Nobody on Earth will 
trouble about them very much. In our world there are so 
many people that alwa3rs a few are getting lost. As it is, 
returning even the few you propose to do may excite atten¬ 
tion. Local people may be^ to notice all these wanderers 
coming from nowhere in particular and asking their way home 
upon &e Maidenhead Road. They might give way under 
questions. . . . You cannot send any more. Put the rest 
on an island. Or something of that sort. I wish 1 could 
advise you to keep the priest also. But many pe(^le would 

miss huxL They would suffer from suppress^ and 

0 
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begin to behave queerly. The putoit of St. B^niabas aalUsfies 
a recognised craving. Ana it will be quite ea^ to penrauade 
him timt Utopia is a dxeam and delusion. All priests l^elieve 
tiiat naturally of all Utopi^ He will think of if he 
of it at ally as—^what wouldhe call it ?—as a moral nightnuue.** 

§2 


Their business was finished, but Mr. Barnstaple was loath 
tojp. 

He looked Sungold in the eye and found something kindly 
there. 

You ha^ e told me all that 1 have to do/' he said, ** and it 
is fully time that 1 went away from you, for any moment 
in jrour life is more precious than a day of mine. Yet b^use 
I am to go so soon and so obediently out of this van and 

S lendid world of yours back to my native dismders, I could 
id it in my heart to ask you to unbend if you could, to come 
down to me a httle, and to tell me simply and plainly of the 
greater days and greater achievements that are now Owning 
upon this planet. You speak of your being able presenify to 
go out of this Utopia to remote parts m your universe. That 
perplexes my mind. Probably 1 am unfitted to grasp that 
idea, but it is very important to me. It has bera a belief 
in our world that at last there must be an end to life because 


our sun and planets are cooling, and there seems no hope of 
escape from ue little world upon which we have arisen. We 
were bom with it and we must die with it. That robbed 
many of us of hope and energy: for why should we work for 
progress in a world that must freeze and die ? " • 

Sungold laughed. " Your philosophers concluded too soon." 
He sprawled over the table towards his hearer and loolmd 
him earnestly in the face. 

u Your earthly science has been going on for how long ? " 

** Two hundmd—^three hundred years." 

Sungold held up two fingers. "And men? How many men?" 
few hundred who mattered in each generation." 

We have gone on for three thousand years now, and a 
hundred million good brains have been put like grapes into the 
wine-press of science. And we know to-day—how little we 
know. There is never an observation made but a hundred 
obser^tions are missed in the making of it: there is never a 
measurement but some impish truth mocks us and gets away 
from us in the z^argm of terror. I know something of where 
your scientific men are, all power to the poor savages I because 
I have studied‘the beginnmra of our own science in the long 
past of Utopia. How can 1 express our distances ? Since 
those days we have examined and tested and tried and retried a 
score of new ways of thinking about space, of which time is 
only a spedaUsed form. We have forma of esquession that we 
cannot get over to you so that things that used to seem difficult 
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and |)aradozic|l to ns—^that probably seem hopelessly difficult 
and pcuradoxiclal to you, lose all Rieu: difficully in our 
It is hard to convey to you. We think in terms of a space 
in which the space and time B3rstem, in terms of which you 
tiling is only a specialised case. * So far as our feelings and 
instincts and daily habits go we too live in another such system 
as you do—^but not so far as our knowledge goes, not so far as 
our powers go. Our minds have exceeded our lives—-as yours 
will We are still flesh and blood, still hope and desire, we 
go to and fro and look up and down, but things that seemed 
remote are brought near, things that were inaccessible bow 
down, things that were insurmouniable lie under the hollows 
of our hanok'* 

** And you do 'not think your race nor, for the matter of 
that/ours, need ever perish ? 

** Perish I We have hardly begun I 

The old man spoke very earnestly. Unconsdoudy he 
parodied Newton. *'We are like little children who have 
Seen brought to the shores of a limitless ocean. All the know¬ 
ledge we have gathered yet in the few score generations since 
first we began to gather knowledge, is like a small handful of 
pebbles garnered upon the shore of that limitless sea. 

*' Before us lies knowledge, endlessly, and we may take and 
take, and as we take, grow. We m>w in power, we grow in 
courage. We renew our youth. For mark what I uay, our 
worlds grow younger. The old generations of apes and sub¬ 
men before us bad aged minds ; ueir narrow reluctant wisdom 
was the mea^e profit, hoarded and stale and sour, of innumer¬ 
able lives. They dreaded new things; so bitterly did they 
value the bitterly won old. But to learn is, at length, to 
tecome young again, to be released, to begin afresh. Your 
world, cbmpara with ours, is a world of unteachable incrusted 
souls, of bent and droning traditions, of hates and injuries 
and suchlike unforgettable things. But soipe day you too 
will become again like little children, and it will be you who 
will find your way through to us—-to us, who will be waiting 
for you. Two universes will meet and embrace, to beget a 
yet greater universe. . . . You Earthlings do not begm to 
fesdise yet the significance of life. Nor we Utopians—scarcely 
more. . . . Life is still only a promise, still waits to be bom, 
out erf such poor stirrings in the dust as we. . . . 

** Some day here and everywhere. Life of which you and I 
are but anticipatory atoms and eddies. Life wiU awaken 
indeed, one ana whole and marvellous, like a child awaking to 
conscious life. It will open its drowsy eyes and stretch itsdf 
and smile, looking the mystery of God in the face as one meets 
the motnhig sun. We shall oe there then, all that matters of 
us, you and I. . . . 

'^And it will be no more than a beginning, no most than a 
beginning. , . 



CHAWER FOUR 


THE RETURN^OF THE EARTHUNO 
§1 

T OO soon the morning came when Mr. Barnstaple waa 
to look his last upon the fair hills of Utopia and face 
the great experiment to which he had given himself. 
He had been loath to sleep and he had slept litue that night, 
and in the early dawn he was abroad, wearing for theiast 
time the sandals and the light white rote that had become his 
Utopian costume. Presently he would have to struggle into 
soclm and boots and trousers and collar ; the strangest'^giear. 
It would choke him he felt, and he stretched his bare arms to 
the sky and yawned and breathed his lunn full. The valley 
below still drowsed beneath a coverlet of fleecy mists; he 
turned his face uphill, the sooner to meet the sun. 

Never before had he been out among the Utopian flowers 
at such an early hour; it was amusing to see how some of 
tile great trumpets still drooped asleep and how many of the 
larger blossoms were furled and hung. Many of the leaves 
too were wrapped up, as limp as new-hatched moths. Tlie 
gossamer spiders had been busy and everything was very wet 
with dew. A great tiger came upon him suddenly out of a 
side path and stared hard at him for some moments with 
round yellow eyes. Perhaps it was trying to remember the 
fomotten instincts of its breed. i 

§)me way up the road he passed under a vermilion archway 
and went up a flight of stone stairs that promised fo bring 
him earlier to the crest. 

A number of friendly little birds, verjr gaily coloured, flew 
about him for a time and one perched impudently upon his 
shoulder, but when he put up ms hand to caress it it evaded 
himeand flew away. He was still ascending the staircase 
when the sun rose. It was as if the hillside slipped ofi a veil of 
grey and blue and bared the golden beauty of its body. 

Mr. Barnstaple came to a landing-place upon the staircase 
and stopped, and stood very still watching tne sunrise search 
and quicken the brooding deeps of the valley below. 

Far away, like an arrow shot from east to west, appeared a 
line of dazzling brightness on the sea. 

§2 

Serenity/' he murmured. ** Beauty. All the works of 
men—in* perfect harmony . . . minds brought to har¬ 
mony. ..." 

According to his journalistic habit he tried over phrases* 

3^4 • 
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*An enei]g;etic feace . . . confusing dispersed. ... A 
world of spirits, crystal dear. . . 

What was the use of words ? 

For a time he stood quite still listening, for from some slope 
above a lark had gone heavenward, spraying sweet notes. 
He tried to see that little speck of song and was blinded by the 
brightening blue of the sky. 

Ft^ntly the lark came down and ceased. Utopia was 
silent, except for a burst of childish laughter somevmere on 
the h^ide below. 

It dawned upon Mr. Barnstaple how peaceful was the 
Utopian air in comparison with the tormented atmosphere of 
Earu. Here was no yelping and howlmg of tired or uritated 
dogs, no J^raying, bellowmg, squealing and distressful outcries 
of uneasy beasts, no farmyard clamour, no shouts of anger, no 
barking and coughing, no sounds of hammering, beating, 
sawing, grinding, mechanical hooting, whistling, screaming 
and the like, no clattering of distant trains, clanking of auto¬ 
mobiles or other iU*contnved mechanisms ; the tiresome and 
ugly noises of many an unpleasant creature were heard no 
more. In Utopia the ear like the eye was at peace. The air 
which had once been a mud of mlted noises was now—a 


purified silence. Such sounds as one heard lay upon it like 
beautiful printing on a generous sheet of fine paper. 

, His eyes returned to the landscape below as the last fleecy 
vestiges of mist dissolved away. Water-tanks, roads, bridges, 
buildings, embankments, colonnades, groves, ga^ens, channels, 
cascades, and fountains grew multitudinously clear, framed 
under a branch of dark foliage from a white-stemmed tree 
that gripped a hold among the rocks at his side. 

“ Three thousand years ago this was a world like ours. . . . 
Think of it—^in a hundred generations. ... In three thouland 
years we might make our poor waste of an Earth, jungle and 
desert, slag-heap and slum, into another such heavAu of beauty 
and power. . . . 

Worlds they are—similar, but not the same. ... * 

“ If I could tell them what I have seen 1 . . . 

*• Suppose all men could have this vision of Utopia. . . . 

** They would not believe it if I told them. No. . . . 

They would bray like asses at me and bark like dogs 1 . . . 
They will have no world but their own world. It hurts them 
to think of any world but their own. Nothing can be done 
that has ^ot li^n done already. To think otherwise would 
be humiliation. . . . Death, torture, futility—anything but 
humiliation 1 So they must sit among their weeds and 
excrement, scratching and nodding sagely at one another, 
hoping for a good dog-fight and to gloat upon pain and efibrt 
they do not ehaxe, sure that mankind stank, stmks, and must 
always stink, that stinking is very pleasant indeed, and that 
there is nothing new under the sun. . . . 
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His thoughts -were ^verted by two girls i^ho camo 

running one after the Aher up ue staircase. One was dark 
even to duskiness and her hwds were full of blue flowers: 
the other who pursue^ her was a year or so younger and 
golden fkir. They were full of the limitless excitement of 
young aPTTna.lQ at play. The former one was so intent upon 
the other that she discovered Mr. Barnstaple with a squeak 
of surprise after she had got to his landing. She stai^ at 
him with a quick glance of inquiry, flashed into impudent 
roguery, flung two blue flowers in his face and was off up the 
steps above. Her compamon, intent on capture, flew by. 
They flickered up the staircase like two butterflies of buff 
and pink: halted far above and came together for a momentary 
consultation about the stranger, waved hands to him and 
vanished. 

Mr. Barnstaple returned their greeting and remained 
cheei^. 

§3 

The view-point to which Lychnis had directed Mr. Barn¬ 
staple stood out on the ridge between the great valley in 
wh^ he had spent the last few days and a wild and steep 
^n down wbicn ran a torrent that was destined after some 
hundred miles of windings to reach the river of the plain. 
The view-point was on the crest of a crag, it had been built, 
out upon great brackets so that it hung sheer over a bend in 
the torrent below • on the one hand was mountainous scenery 
and a rich and picturesque foam of green vegetation in the 
depths, on the other spread the broad garden spaces oi a 
perfected landscape. Fbr a time Mr. Barnstaple scrutinised 
xbia glen into whicm he looked for the first time. J^ive hundred 
feet^r so below him, so that he felt that he could have dropped 
a pebble upon its outstretched wings, a buzzard was soaring. 

Many ofethe trees below he thought must be fruit-trees, 
but they were too far off to see distmctly. Here and there 
tie could distinguish a foo^th winding up among the trees 
s»nA rocks, and among the green masses were little pavilions 
in which he knew the waymrer might rest and malm tea fbi: 
hiniHftlf and find biscuits and suchlike refreshment and possibly 
a couch and a book. The whole world, he knew, was full of 
such summer-houses and kindly shelters. . . . 

After a time he went back to the side of this view-place up 
which he come, and regarded the great valley that w«at 
out towards the sea. The word Fisgah floated tlirough bis 
mind, Fof indeed below him was the Promised Land of 
human deSixes. Here at last, established and secure, were 
peace, power, health, happy activity, length of days and 
beauty* All that we seek wsu found here and every dream 
was realised. 

How long would it be yet—-how many centuries or thou- 
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sands of*yeax8—l]ffoTe a man wonld be able to stand upon 
some high place on earth also and see mankind triumphant 
and wholly and for ever at peace ? . . . 

He folded his arms under him upon^the parapet and mused 
profoundly. 

There was no knowledge in this Utopia of which Earth 
had not the germs; there* was no power used here that 
Earthlings might not use. Here, but for ignorance and 
darkness and the spites and malice they permit, was Earth 
to-day. . . . 

Towards such a world as this Utcmia Mr. Barnstaple had 
been striving weakly all his life. If the experiment before 
him succeeded, if presently he found himself alive again on 
Earth, i^would still be towards Utopia that his life would be 
directed.'^ And he would not be alone. On Earth there must 
be thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou¬ 
sand, who were also struggling in their minds and acts u> 
find a way of escape for Ihemselves and for their children 
from the disorders and indignities of the Age of Confusion, 
hundreds of thousands who wanted to put an end to wars 
and waste, to heal and educate and restore, to set up the 
banner of Utopia over the shams and divisions that waste 
mankind. 

*' Yes, but we fail,” said Mr. Barnstaple and walked fret- 
«fully to and fro. ” Tens and hundreds of thousands of men 
and women! And we achieve so little! Perhaps every 
young man and every young woman has had some dream at 
least of servmg and bettering the world. And we are scattered 
and wasted, and the old things and the foul things, customs, 
delusions, habits, tolerated treasons, base immediacies, 
triumph over us I ” 

He went to the p^apet again and stood with his foot«>n a 
seat, his elbow on his knee and his chin in his hand, staring at 
the loveliness of this world he was to leave so soon. . . . 

” We could do it.” 

And suddenly it was borne in upon Mr. Bmnstaple that ha 
belonged now soul and body to the Revolution, to the Great 
Revolution tiiat is afoot on Earth; that marches and will 
never desist nor rest again until old Earth is one citv and 
Utopia set up therein. He knew clearly that this Revolution 
is life, and that all other living is a trafficking of life with 
death. And as this crystallised out in his mmd he knew 
instantly fhat so presentfy it would crystallise out in the minds 
of counties^ others of those hundreds of thousands of men 
and wmnen on Earth whose minds are set towards Utopia. 

He stood up. He began walking to and fro. ” We shall 
do it,” he said. 

Earthly thought was barely awakened as yet to the task 
and possibilities before mankmd. All human history so far 
had bm no more than the stirring of a sleeper, a gathering 
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discontent, a rebellion ^gainst the limitations set upon life, 
the unintelliront proten of thwarted imaginations. All the 
conflicts and insurrections and revolutions that had ever 
bm on Earth were bu^ indistinct preludes of the revolution 
that had still to come. When he had started out upon this 
fantastic holida]^ Mr. Barnstaple realised he had b^n in a 
mo^ of depression ; earthly waits had seemed utterly con> 
fused and hopeless to him ; but now from the view-point of 
Utopia achieved, and with his health renewed, he could see 
plainly enough how steadily men on earth were feeling their 
way now, failure after failure, towards the opening dnve of 
the final revolution. He could see how men in his own life¬ 
time had been struggling out of such entanglements as the 
lie of monarchy, the lies of dogmatic religion and^oraatic 
morality towards public self-respect and cleanness of mind 
and body. They struggled now also towards international 
charity and the liberation of their common economic life from 
a network of pretences, dishonesties and impostures. There 
is confusion in all struggles; retractions and defeats; but 
the whole effect seen from the calm height of Utopia was one 
of steadfast advance. . . . 

There were blunders, there were setbacks, because the forces 
of revolution still worked in the twilight. The great effort 
and the great failure of the socialist movement to create a 
new state in the world had been contemporaneous with Mr.« 
Barnstaple’s life ; socialism had been the gospel of his boy¬ 
hood ; he had participated in its hopes, its doubts, its bitter 
internal conflicts. He had seen the movement losing sweet¬ 
ness and gathering force in the narrowness of the Manfist 
formulae. He had seen it sacrifice its constructive power for 
militant intensity. In Russia he had marked its ability to 
overfhrow and its inability to plan or build. Like every 
liberal spirit in the world he had shared the chill of Bolshevik 
presum^ioif and Bolshevik failure, and for a time it had 
seemed to him that this open bankruptcy of a great creative 
fibpulse was no less and no more than a victory for reaction, 
that it gave renewed life to all the shams, impostures, corrup¬ 
tions, traditional anarchies and ascendencies that restrain 
and cripple human life. . . . But now from this high view¬ 
point in Utopia he saw clearly that the Phcenix of Revolution 
flarri fta dowu to ashes Only to be bom again. While the noose 
is fitted round the Teacher’s neck the youths are reading his 
teaching ; Revolutions arise and die; the Great Revolution 
comes—^incessantly and inevitably. 

The tune* was near—and in what life was left to him, he 
liiituMtlf might help to bring it nearer—^when the forces of that 
last gad real revolution would work no longer in the twilight 
but in the dawn, and a thousand sorts of men and women 
now iBJt apart and unorganised and mutually antagonistic 
would be mwn together oy the growth of a common vision 
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of the world d^pired. The Maixisluhad wasted the forces of 
revolution for nfty years; he had had no vision; he had 
had only a condemnation for established things. He had 
estraa^ all scientific and able me^ by his pomt^us affecta¬ 
tion of the scientific ; he had terrified them by his intolerant 
orthodoxy; his delusion that all ideas are ^gotten by 
material circumstances had made him negligent of education 
and criticism. He had attempted to build social unity on 
hate and rejected every other driving force for the bitterness 
of a class war. But now, in its days of doubt and exhaustion, 
vision was returning to Socialism, and the dreary sj^tacle 
of a proletarian dictatorship gave way once more to Utopia, 
to the demand for a world mirly and righteously at peace, 
its resoprces husbanded and exploited for the common good, 
its evei^ citizen freed not only from servitude but from 
ignorance, and its surplus energies directed steadfastly tow the 
increase of knowledge and beauty. The attainment of that 
vision by more and more mmds was a thing now no longer 
to be prevented. Earth would tread the path Utopia Imd 
trod. She too would weave law, duty, and education into a 
larger sanity than man had ever known. Men also would 
presently laugh at the things they had feared, and brush 
aside tiie impostures that had overawed them and the 
absurdities that had tormented and crippled their lives. And 
as this great revolution was achieved and earth wheeled into 
daylight the burden of human miseries would lift, and 
courage oust sorrow from the hearts of men. Earth, which 
was now no more than a wilderness, sometimes horrible and 
alt best picturesque, a wilderness interspersed with weedy 
scratchings for food and with hovels and slums and slag-heaps. 
Ear^ toa would grow nch with lovelmess and fair as uis 
g^t land was fair. The sons of Earth also, purified from 
disease, sweet-minded and strong and beautiful, would go 
proudly about their conquered planet and lif 9 their daring 
to the stars. 

Given the will," said Mr. Barnstaple. " Given only the 
will." . . . 


§4 

From some distant place came the sound of a sweet-toned 
bell striking the hour. 

The tMne for the service to which he was dedicated was 
drawing near. He must descend, and be taken to the place 
wh^ ue experiment was to be made. 

He took one last look at the glen and then went back to 
the broad prospect of the great valley, with its lakes and 
and terraces, its groves and pavilions, its bus^ buildings 
and high viaduct^ its wide slo^ of sunlit cultivation, its 
universal gracious amenity. "Farewell, Utopia," he said. 
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and was astonished to di%x>ver how deeply 14^ emotions were 
stirred. 

'* Dear Dream of Hope and Loveliness, Farewell I ** 

He stood quite still in a mood of sorrowful deprivation too 
deep for tears. 

It seemed to him that the spirit of Utopia bent down over 
him like a goddess, friendly, adorable—and inaccessible. 

His very mind stood still. 

** Never," he whispered at last, “ for me. . . . Except to 
serve. . . . No. . . 

Presently he began to descend the steps that wound down 
from the >xew-point For a time he noted little of ^e things 
immediately a!x>ut him. Then the scent of roses invad^ 
his attention, and he found himself walking down a slanting 
^gola covered with great white roses and very active with 
uttle green birds. He stopped short and stood looking up 
at the leaves, light-saturated, against the sky. He put up 
his hands and drew down one of the great blossoms, until it 
touched his cheek. 


§5 

They took Mr. Barnstaple back by aeroplane to the point 
upon the glassy road where he had first come into Utopia. 
Lychnis came with him and Crystal, who was curious to see 
wnat would be done. 

A group of twenty or thirty people, including Sungold, 
awaited him. The ruined laboratory of Arden and Greenlake 
had been replaced by fresh buildings, and there were additional 
erections on the farther side of the road; but Mr. Bamstapfe 
could recognise quite clestrly the place where Mr. Catskill 
had faced the leopard and where Mr. Burleigh had accosted 
him. Several new kinds of flowers were now out, but ^e 
blue blossoms that had charmed him on arrival s^ prevailed. 
His old car, the Yellow Peril, looking now the clumsiest piece 
of ironmongery conceivable, stood in the road. He went and 
eA min ed it. It seemed to be in perfect order; it had been 
carefully oiled and the petrol-tank was fulL 

In a Uttle paviUon were his bag and all his earthly clothes. 
They were very clean and they had been folded and pressed, 
and he put them on. His shirt seemed tight across ms chest 
and his collar decidedly tight, and his coat cut him a Uttle 
under the arms. Perhaps mese garments had shrunken when 
they were disinfected. He packed his bag and Crystal put 
it m the car for him. 

Sungold exf^lained very simply aU that Mr. Barnstaple had 
to da Across the road, close by the restored lalxmtory, 
stretched a line as thin as gossamer. Steer your car to that 
and break i^" he said. ** That is all 3rou have to do. Then 
take this red flower and put it down exactly where your wheel 
trai^ show you have entered your own world." 
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Mr. *Bamstai^e was left beside car. The Utc^ians went 
back twenty or thirty yards and stood in a circle about 
For a few moments every one was still. 

§6 

Mr. Barnstaple got into his car, started his engine, let it 
throb for a nunute and then put in the clutch. The yellow 
car began to move towards the line of p;ossamer. He made a 
gesture with one hand which Lychnis answered. Sungold 
and others of the Utopians also made friendly movements. 
But Crystal was watching too intently for any gesture. 

** Good-bye, Crystal I cried Mr. Barnstaple, and boy 
re^>o^ed with a start. 

]!^.^Bamstaple accelerated, set his teeth and, in spite of 
his will to keep them open, shut his eyes as he touched the 
gossamer line. Came that sense again of unendurable tension 
and that sound like the snapping of a bowstring. He had 
an irresistible impulse to stop—^go back. He took his foot 
from the accelerator, and the car seemed to fall a foot or so 
and stopped so heavily and suddenly that he was jerked 
forward against the steering-wheeL The oppression lifted. 
He opened his eyes and looked about him. 

The car was standing in a field from which the hay had 
recently been carried. He was tilted on one side because of a 
roll in uie ground. A hedge in which there was an open black 

g ate separated this hay-field from the highroad. Qose at 
and was a board advertisement of some Maidenhead hotel. 
•On the far side of the road were level fields against a back¬ 
ground of low wooded hills. Away to the left was a little 
inn. He turned his head and saw Windsor Castle in the remote 
distance rising above poplar-studded meadows. It Hras not, 
as his Utopians had promised him, the exact spot of his 
departure from our Earth, but it was certainly less than a 
hundred yards away. 

He sat still for some moments, mentally rehearsing il^hat 
he had to do. Then he started the Yellow Peril again n-nH 
drove it dose up to the black gate. 

He got out and stood with the red flower in his hand. He 
had to go back to the exact spot at which he had re-entexed 
this universe and put that flower down there. It would be 
quite easy to determine that point by the track the car hail 
made^ the stubble. .But he felt an extraordinary reluctance 
to ob^ these instructions. He wanted to keep thi« flower. 
It was the last thing, the only thing, he had now from that 
golden world. That and the sweet savour on his baadi. 

It was extraordinary that he had brought no more than 
tills with him. Why had he not bronj^t a lot of floweiB ? 
Why had they mven him nothing, no tittle thing, out of all 
their wealth of beauty ? He wanted intensely to kd^ this 
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flower. He waa moved te. substitate a spra3i|of honeysuckle 
fxom l^e hedge close at hand. But then he zemembexed that 
that would be inf^ted stuff for them. He must do as he was 
told. He walked back along the track of his car to its be- 
ginningf stood for a moment hesitating, tore a single petal 
from that glowing bloom, and then l^d down the rest oi the 
great flower carefully in the very centre of his track. Tim 
petal he put in his pocket. Then with a heavy heart he went 
back slowly to his car and stood beside it, watching that star 
of almost luminous red. 

His grief and emotion were very great. He was bitterly 
sorrowful now at having left Utopia. 

It was evident the great drought was still going on, for 
the field and the hedges were more parched and browse than 
he had ever seen an English field before. Along the road lay 
a thin cloud of dust t^t ps^sing cars continually renewed. 
This Old World seemed to him to be full of unlovely sights 
and sounds and odours already half-forgotten. There was the 
honking of distant cars, the uproar of a train, a thirsty cow 
mourning its discomfort; there was the irritation of dust in 
his nostrils and the smell of sweltering tar ; there was barbed 
wire in the hedge near by and along the top of the black gate, 
and horse-dung and scraps of dirty paper at his feet. The 
lovely world from which he had been driven had shrunken 
now to a spot of shining scarlet. 

^mething happened very quickly. It was as if a hand 
appeared for a moment and took the flower. In a moment 
it had gone. A little eddy of dust swirled and drifted suod 
sank. ... * 

It was the end. 

At the thought of the traffic on the main road Mr. Barn¬ 
staple nooped down so as to hide his face from the passers-by. 
For some minutes he was unable to regain his self-control. 
He stood wittf his arm covering his face, leaning against the 
sh^by brown hood of his car. . . . 

At ^t this gust of sorrow came to an end and he could get 
in again, start up the engine and steer into the main road. 

He turned eastward haphazard. He felt the black gate 
open behind him. He went along very slowly for as yet he 
bM formed no idea of whither he was going. He began to 
*hinlc that probably in this old world of ours he was being 
sought for as a person who had mysteriously disappeared. 
Some one mightkuscover him and he would become focus 
of a thousand ipapossible questions. That would be very tire¬ 
some and disagreeable. He had not thought of this in Utopia. 
In Utopia it had seemed quite possible that he could come 
back into Emrth unobserved. Now on earth that confidence 
seemed fooli^. He saw ahead of him the board of a modest 
tea-room. It occurred that he mi^t alight there, see a 
newspaper, ask a discreet question or so, and find ou^what 
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had bm happtning to the world and whether he had indeed 
bera missed. 

He found a table already laid for tea under the window. 
In the centre of the room a largerdable bore an aspidistra in 
a big green pot and a selection of papers, chiefly out<of>date 
illns&ated papers. But there was also a copy of tho morning’s 
Daily Express, 

He seized upon this eagerly, fearful that he would find it 
full of the n^terious disappearance of Mr. Burleigh, Lord 
Barralonga, Mr. Rupert Catskill, Mr. Hunker, Father Amerton, 
and Lady Stella, not to mention the lesser lights. . . . Gradu¬ 
ally as he turned it over his fears vanished. There was not a 
word about any of them I 

** Igut surely,” he protested to himself, now clinging to his 
idea, ” their friends must have missed them I ” 

He read through the whole paper. Of one only did he 
find mention and that was the mst name he would have 


eapected to find—^Mr. Freddy Mush. The Princess de 
M(Mena-Frascati (nie Higgisbottom) Prize for English litera¬ 
ture had been given away to nobody in particular by Mr. 
Graceful Gloss owing to ”the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Freddy Mush abroad.^* 

The problem of why there had been no hue and cry for the 
others opened a vast field of worldly speculation to Mr. 
Barnstaple in which he wandered for a time. His mind went 
back to that bright red blossom lying among the cut stems of 
the grass in the mown field and to the hand that had seemed 
to tsSJke it. With that the door that had opened so marvellously 
*between that strange and beautiful world and our own had 
closed again. 

Wonder took possession of Mr. Barnstaple’s mind. That 
dear world of honesty and health was beyond the*utmost 
boundaries of our space, utterly inaccessible to him now for 
evermore; and yet, as he had been told, it ^ras but one of 
countless universes that move together in time, that lie 
amdnst one another, endlessly like the leaves of a brok. And 
ail of them are as nothing in the endless multitudes of s]rstema 
and dimensions that surround them. *'Could I but rotate 


my arm out of the limits set to it,” one of the Utopians had 
said to him: ” I could thrust it into a thousand universes.” ... 


A vraitress with his teapot recalled him to mundane things. 
The meal served to him seemed tasteless and unclean, ne 


drank«the queer brew of the tea because he was thirsty but 
he ate scarcely a mouthful. 

Presently he chanced to put his hand in his pocket and 
touched something soft. He drew out the petal he had tom 
from the red flower. It had lost its glowing red, and as he 
held it out in the stufi^ air of the room it seemed to writhe 
as it shrivelled and blackened i its delicate scent gave place 
te a ^wkiah odour. 
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** Hanifestlv/* he said. ^ I should have exjpected this.'* 

He dropped the lump oF decajr on his plate, then picked it 
up again and thrust it into the soil in the pot of the aspidistra. 

He took up the Daily jS^pvess again and turned it over» 
trying to xecover his sense of this world's affairs. 

§ 7 

For a long time Mr. Barnstaple meditated over the Daily 
Express in ue tea-room at Colnebrook. His thoughts went 
ffur so that presently the newspaper slipped to the ground 
unheeded. He rous^ himself wiui a sigh and called for his 
bUl. Fayini^, he became aware of a pocketbook stiU full of 
pound notes. "This will be the cheapest holiday I have 
ever had/* he thought. " I’ve spent no money at all/' He 
incniired for the post-office, because he had a telegram to send. 

TW hours later he stopped outside the gate of his little 
villa at Sydenham. He set it open—^the customary bit of 
stick with which he did this was in its usual place—and 
steered the Yellow Peril with the dexterity of use and went 
the curved flower-bed to the door of his shed. Mrs. 
Barnstaple appeared in the porch. 

" Alfi^ I You're back at last ? " 

Yes, I'm back. You got my telegram ? " 

" Ten minutes ago. \l^ere have you been all this time 7 
It's more than a month." 

" Oh I just drifting about and dreaming. I’ve had a 
wond^ul time." 

" You ought to have written. You really ought to have 
written. . . . You did, Alfred. ..." “a 

" I didn't bother. The doctor said I wasn't to bother. I 
told you. Is .there any tea going ? Where are the boys ? " 

"The boys are out. Let me make you some fresh tea." 
She did so and came and sat down in the cane chair in front 
of him and the tea-table. " I’m glad to have you back. 
Though I could scold you. . . . 

** You’re looking wonderfully well," she said. " I've never 
seen^ur skin so dear and brown." 

" Fve been in good air all the time.” 

" Did you get to the Lakes ? " 

"Not quite. But it's been good air ever3nvheie. Healthy air." 

" You never got lost ? " 

" Never.” 

"I had ideag of you getting lost—losing your iqemofy. 
Such things hwpen. You didn’t ? " 

" My memofy^B as bright as a jewd." 

" Bttt where did you go ? " 

"I Just wandem and dreamt. Lost in a day-dream. 
Often 1 didn't adc the name of the place where I was staying. 
I stayed in one place and then in another. I never asked 
their names. 1 left my mind passive. Quite passive. I've 
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had a'tremend^Tis rest—^from evei:;^ing. I*ve haxdly sttmi 
a thought to politics or mone^ or sodal questions—at I^t, 
the sort of thing wb call social questions—or any of these 
worries, since 1 started. ... Is thi^t this week’s Liberal 

He took it. turned it over, and at last tossed it on to the 
sofa. ** Poor old Peeve.** he said. ** Of course I ^ust leave 
that paper. He’s like wall-paper on a damp 11^. Just 
blotches and rustles and fails to stick. . . . Gives me mental 
rheumatics.*' 

Mrs. Barnstaple stared at him doubtfully. ** But I always 
thought that The Liberal was such a safe job.** 

**I don*t want a safe job now. I can do better. There’s 
other work before me. . . . Don’t you worry. I can take 
hold of things surely enough after this rest. . . . How are 
the b^ys ? '* 

** I’m a little anxious about Frankie.” • 

Mr. Barnstaple had picked up The Times. An odd ad¬ 
vertisement in the Agony column had caught his eye. It 
ran: ** Cecil. Your absence exciting remark. Would like 
to know what you wish us to tell people. Write fuUy Scotch 
address. Di. ill with worry. All instructions will be followed.” 

” I beg your pardon, my dear ? ” he said putting tiie paper 
aside. 

” I was saying that he doesn’t seem to be settling down to 
business. He doesn't like it. I wish you could have a good 
talk to him. He’s fretting because he doesn't know enough. 
He ways he wants to be a science student at the Polytechnic 
and go on learning things.” 

• *' Well, he can. Sensible boy! I didn’t think he had it 
in him. I meant to have a talk to him. But this meets me 
half-way.* Certainly he shall study science.” 

” But the boy has to earn a living.” * 

** That will come. If he wants to study science he shall.” 

Mr. Barnstaple spoke in a tone that was altogether new to 
Mrs. Barnstaple, a tone of immediate, quiet, and assured 
determination. It surprised her still more that he Aould ^se 
this tone vrithout seeming to be aware that he had used it. 

He bit his slice of bread-and-butter, and she could see that 
something in the taste surprised and displeased him. He 
glanced doubtfully at the remnant of the slice in his hand. 

Of course.” he said. ” London butter. Three days’ wear. 
Left about. Funny how quickly one’s taste alters.” 

He pjcked up The Times again and ran his eye over its 
. columns. 

** This world is really very childish,” he said. ** Very. I 
bad fo^otten. Imaginary j^lshevik plots. Sinn Fein pro¬ 
clamations. The Prince. Poland. Obvious lies about the 
Chinese. Obvious lies about Egypt. People pulling Wick¬ 
ham Steed's leg. Sham-pious article about Trinity Sunday* 
The Hitchin murder. . . . H’m t—^rather a nasty one. . . 
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The Pomfort Rembrandt. . . . Insurance .. . Letter from 
indignant peer about Deatn Duties. . . . Drea^ Sport. Boat¬ 
ing, Tennis, Schoolboy cricket. Collapse of Harrow! aa 
though such things were, of the slightest importance I . . . 
How silly it is—all of it 1 It’s like coming back to the quarrels 
of servants and the chatter of children.” 

He found Mm. Barnstaple regarding him intently. ”I 
haven’t seen a paper horn the day I started until this morning,” 
he explained. 

He put down the paper and stood up. For some minutes 
Mrs. Barnstaple had been doubting whether she was not the 
victim of au absurd hallucination. Now she realised that she 
was in the presence of the most amazing fact she had ever 
observed. 

” Yes,” she said. *' It is so. Don’t move I Kee\} like 
that. I know it sounds ridiculous, Alfred, but you have 
grown taller. It’s not simply that your stoop has gone. You 
rave grown, oh I—two or three inches.” 

Mr. Barnstaple stared at her, and then held out his arm. 
Certsdnly he was showing an unusual length of wrist. He 
tried to judge whether his trousem had also the same grown- 
out-of look. 

Mm. Barnstaple came up to him almost respectfully. She 
stood beside him and put her shoulder ag^st his arm. ” Your 
shoulder used to be exactly level with mine,” she said. ” See 
where we are now I ” 

She looked up into his eyes. As though she was very glad 
indeed to have him back with her. 

But Mr. Barnstaple remained lost in thought. ” It must 
be the extreme freshness of the air. I have been in some 
wonderful air. . . . Wonderful i . . . But at my .age t To 
have grown 1 And I feel as though I’d grown, inside and out, 
mind and body.” 

Mm. Barnstaple presently began to put the tea-things 
together for removal. 

' You seem to have avoided the big towns.” 

“ I did.” 

” And l^t to the country roads and lanes.” 

” Practically. ... It was all new country to me. . . . 
Beautiful. . . . Wonderful. . . .” 

His wife still watched him. 

” You must take me there some day,” she said. ” I can 
ace that it has done you a world of good^ ' 


TBX END 










